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1-A dry river 


I lost my virginity on a bitter cold night in the first week of December, while a 
vicious northeast wind blasted snow across the dormant sugar beet fields and whipped the 
naked poplars shivering along the fence lines. 

It was Shakespeare's fault. Mr. Franklin, my grade twelve English teacher, had 
assigned an essay on Macbeth that would count for half our midyear marks. Right after 
class, Sheena asked me to stay with her for the weekend so we could work on the essays 
together. I knew she asked only because I got top marks in English and could help her 
with the essay. Still, it might keep my mind off Steve for a few hours. 

"Lyle and I are going to the Saturday night dance. We'll party after." She flipped her 
long brown hair over her shoulder and looked up at me sideways. 

"What do you mean, 'we'? You and Lyle don't want a third party hanging around." 
Sheena lived by herself in a little travel trailer on the school grounds, so her folks 
wouldn't have to drive her back and forth thirty-odd miles every day during the winter. 

"His brother came down from Calgary last night. I thought we could make up a 
foursome." She flipped her hair again. "Notice anything?" 

"What?" 

"Zanni, you're blind! I put a red rinse on my hair." 

"Oh. It looks good." She probably thought she looked different, but she didn't. Her 
hair was still brown and her nose still a little too long to fit the rest of her face. 

"Thanks." Her smile was tight. "It's no good putting a rinse on black hair like yours 
but you could iron it." 

"What for?" 

"Don't you know anything?" Now her smile was almost a sneer. "Straight hair is in. 
Nobody wants thick, wavy hair like yours." 

From the vantage point of my five foot eight, I could see dandruff along the part in 
Sheena's hair. Nobody wanted that either. 

Sheena tapped my arm. "So, what about Saturday night?" 

It would be a drag without Steve. We'd split up in November and my heart was 
bleeding. He'd been my one true friend, and we'd talked and gossiped and planned our 
future for hours on end. Every day I longed for him. Every day I wanted to kill him. 

"Well?" she said. 

Maybe Sheena was doing me a favor. If I went dancing, Steve might hear about it 
and come crawling back. 

"All right." 


~ 


We quit sweating over the essays at six on Saturday. I put on the red miniskirt and 
mohair sweater I'd brought from home and slipped into red go-go boots. "I'm ready." 

"You haven't put on earrings or anything," Sheena said. "No make-up either." 

"I don't like jewelry or make-up." 

She stared at me. "Don't you care how you look?" She pointed at my wrist. "I bet 
your dad wore that scruffy watch around the garage for twenty years." 


"He did. That's why I like it." The worn leather strap felt smooth against my skin. 

The boys came for us at seven. When Sheena introduced me to Vernon, he said, 
"Jeez, you're tall. And what kind of a name is Zanni? I never heard of it." 

"It's short for Alexandra." 

"You got pretty eyes, though. What color is that, anyway? Green?" 

"Hazel." Vernon was rude and had no imagination. At least he wasn't ugly. He had 
medium brown hair, medium blue eyes, and was maybe an inch taller than me. Compared 
with Steve's tall lankiness, sharp gray eyes, and mocking wit, Vernon was totally 
medium, in spite of his city bell-bottom jeans and love beads. But if Sheena could use me 
to pass her English, I could use Vernon to give Steve a jolt. 

In Wing Lee's Café, Sheena and Lyle talked about seeing A Hard Day's Night the 
week before. I'd seen it, too, alone at the back of the theater instead of in the balcony with 
Steve. Not even a broken heart could keep me away from that movie. 

"Jeez, that came out in '64," Vernon said. "Movies still get here two years late. I 
always said Willow Bluff is the asshole of southern Alberta. When you guys get hitched, 
you ought to move to Calgary, like I did." 

Lyle shook his head. "I'm gonna take over the farm from the old man someday." He 
looked down at Sheena. "That's right, ain't it, hon?" 

I shut out their voices and nibbled chow mein, glancing at the steamed-up windows 
of the café, hoping one of the vague shapes outside was Steve and that he'd come in. 

We'd split up because his mother told him we were too young to be engaged and 
should go out with other people. What made me so furious I could barely speak was 
knowing he didn't love me enough to stand up to her. I moved a little closer to Vernon. If 
Steve did come in, I wanted the scene to hit him right between the eyes. 

Lyle drove us to the dance at the Elks Hall. Vernon was a good dancer, but he and 
Lyle spent a lot of time slugging back rye from the forty-pounder Lyle had stashed in his 
car. Sheena and I went out a few times, though I thought rye tasted like gasoline smelled. 
Halfway through the dance I asked the band to play J Want to Hold Your Hand. That had 
been our song—Steve's and mine—for the two years we'd been together. 

Charlie, on lead guitar, said, "Never heard of it." 

I felt like asking if he lived in a cave somewhere, but Charlie and my father were 
buddies. I told him to forget it. 

The dance finished at one in the morning. I felt a little dizzy and was getting madder 
by the minute. Steve hadn't shown up at the café and he hadn't shown up at the dance. 
The whole evening had been a colossal waste of time. 

Lyle let the car warm up for ten minutes before we bundled into it, but the heater 
hadn't made much headway against the howling wind. I was still shivering when I noticed 
Lyle was heading north across the river instead of back to Sheena's trailer. 

"Where are we going?" I asked. 

"An old couple Lyle knows is away on holiday," Sheena said from the front seat. 
"He's got the key to their house." 

"Why there?" 

"Because the trailer has only one bed, stupid!" 

When it finally sank in that she was going to sleep with Lyle, I was surprised. Then I 
wasn't. Every time I overheard Sheena whispering and giggling with the other girls, it 
was about boys and sex. As little kids, they always dressed up in their mothers’ high heels 


and lipstick to play house. They hadn't changed much. They still called me stuck-up 
because I wanted to explore the river or take pictures instead. 

Lyle pulled in beside a dark house, lonely in a wide expanse of fields, the tires 
crunching on drifted snow. We struggled to the front door, heads bent against the blast. It 
was only marginally less cold inside the house. Lyle lit a coal oil lamp, then stuffed paper 
and kindling into the airtight heater while Sheena and I clutched our coats around us. 
Vernon brought an armful of split poplar from outside and soon the crackling fire gave 
off heat and the acrid smell of smoke. The expanding metal of the heater snapped and 
groaned. 

Sheena said, "See you guys in the morning.” She and Lyle disappeared into the 
darkness of a small room and closed the door. I could hear them through the thin wall, 
talking and laughing. 

Vernon sat on a single cot obviously used as a sofa. I sat in a lumpy chair next to the 
heater, with my coat still on, wondering whether my feet would get warm if I took my 
boots off. He smiled, patted the cot, and said, "You better come and sleep here with me. 
That chair looks pretty uncomfortable." 

"No more bedrooms?" 

"No," he said. "Lyle's got the only one." 

I looked away, letting my hair fall over my face like a curtain. I couldn't go home. 
Trying to walk the ten or fifteen miles would be suicide in that bitter wind. I could sit up 
in the chair all night. Or I could share the cot with Vernon. 

I knew that was risky, but I'd heard girls say you never get pregnant the first time. 
Ruth and Granny said any girl who slept with a man before she married was a slut, but 
Sheena wouldn't dare blab. If she did, then everybody would know she'd been sleeping 
with Lyle. 

Vernon was still smiling at me. 

I remembered how it felt to plunge into the river in summer, the water enveloping 
my whole body in a cool, exhilarating rush. Sex might be like that, only warm, not cool. 

Being a virgin was supposed to be a big deal but so what? My life was already 
ruined. I'd lost my soul mate. And I'd find out what sex was all about. I might as well take 
the plunge and get it over with. 

I'd do it. I'd show Steve. 

By the time I'd blown out the lamp and stumbled through the dark to the cot, Vernon 
was already under the blankets. I stripped and edged in beside him, my skin shrinking in 
the cold. Without even a kiss, he climbed on top of me, fumbled his flesh into mine and 
began pumping. The sensation was interesting and not unpleasant, though each time he 
thrust, the blankets lifted and let in cold air. I tried to tuck them close around me, but it 
was only a minute or two before he grunted and rolled off. 

If that's all there was to sex, I hadn't been missing a darn thing. This river had no 


water. 


I wakened to the sound of Sheena and Lyle chattering in the other room. The fire was 
dead and the house freezing. I grabbed my bra and put it on, then panties and garter belt, 
hoping to be fully dressed and back sitting in the chair before they emerged. 


Too late. Sheena came out, saw me fastening my nylons and laughed. She stuck her 
head back in the bedroom. "Hey, Vernon got lucky last night." She turned to me. "Lyle 
couldn't get it up. He was too drunk." 

Her words felt like gunshots in the frosty room. I looked down at my nylon-sheathed 
legs, the garter belt straps, and the bare, goose-bump flesh between panties and stocking 
tops. The image etched itself into my mind like a photograph that would never fade. 

Head throbbing and mouth rancid, I dressed in a hurry and clenched my hands in my 
coat pockets until the nails bit into the palms, desperate to be anywhere else in the world. 
Would Sheena keep my secret? Or would she tell, getting back at me for all those times I 
refused to play dolls with her? 

I had too much pride to ask. If she squealed on me, I'd have to take my punishment, 
silent, head up. 

All day Sunday, in Sheena's stuffy trailer, 1 worked on my essay, bolstering my 
concentration with coffee and aspirin, but tasting fear. She was out somewhere with Lyle 
and Vernon most of the time and I could have gone home but I was terrified that I might 
look different. Jeff and Granny weren't likely to notice, but Ruth saw everything. 


~ 


It started Monday morning, at recess. 

Gil Baker, a short, heavy boy with pimples, cornered me by the drinking fountain. 
He wore a lecherous, knowing smile. "Hear you lost your cherry on the weekend." 

Was that what I'd had inside me? Not likely. A cherry was a small, round, red fruit, 
with maybe the stem and a leaf still attached. 

Gil leaned forward, face avid, breath hot and smelling of cigarettes. "Didja like it?" 

"No." 

"You'd like it if you did it with me." 

"I'm not interested." 

"Aw, come on, Zanni. If you're gonna hand it out free, I want some." 

What I chose to do was none of his damn business. I hurried to English lit class but, 
as I slid into my seat, I heard snickers and saw speculative glances aimed in my direction. 

Mr. Franklin perched on the corner of his desk. "All right, class, settle down. We 
start Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew today. I'll give you the background and a 
summary of the plot. I want you to read the first ten pages by next Monday." 

I sat there hating Shakespeare. If it hadn't been for Macbeth, I'd still be mostly 
invisible, the class bookworm, working at the gas pumps on weekends. But I couldn't do 
anything to Shakespeare. He was dead. I looked around and caught Sheena smirking at 
me. It was obvious that the first thing the bitch had done when we got to school was tell 
everybody the momentous news about my missing cherry. 

It was my own fault. I'd broken the rules and would have to pay the price, even if the 
adventure with Vernon had turned out to be a bust. 

As I walked out the tall double doors at three, Steve caught up with me. "Is it true?” 

This was the first time he'd spoken to me since our breakup. It was hard to keep my 
voice level. "Yes. Not that it's any of your business." 

He started to speak, then stopped. "Yeah, okay." He turned and walked away. 

My eyes blurred but he deserved the rudeness. 


On my way home, I noticed the wind had died down, though the sky was heavy with 
a soft gray overcast that threatened more snow. Jeff had shoveled the walk from our gate 
to the veranda of our old two-story frame house. A Christmas wreath of red and green 
velvet hung on the front door. In the window over the transom, stained glass panels 
gleamed with muted rainbow light. 

I tiptoed upstairs, dumped my books and weekend bag on the bed beside Lucy, the 
fat marmalade cat I'd had since she was a kitten, and turned to stare into the full-length 
mirror on the back of the door. For half a second, I looked at a stranger, a girl with clear 
hazel eyes, a cloud of heavy, wavy black hair hanging down past her shoulder blades, and 
a thin, wiry body. I blinked and the stranger was me. 

I looked the same as I had on Friday. I felt the same, too, though Little Sheba was a 
bit sore. I'd have a bath tonight and wash away all traces of that brief meeting of flesh. I'd 
be good as new again. But for Sheena's big mouth, nobody would ever have known. 

I was glad my mother would never know. 

I'm four or five, sitting in the bath with Mom helping me wash and name the different 
parts of my body. Head, ears, neck, chest, arms, elbows, legs, feet. 

"What's this?" I point at my crotch. 

"T call mine The Queen of Sheba." 

"Then I'll call mine Little Sheba." 

"Take good care of Little Sheba, darling, and she'll bring you joy when you grow 


up.” 

I was probably eleven or twelve before I understood that when Jeff said to Mom, 
'How's the Queen of Sheba?’ and she said, ‘Looking for the wisdom of Solomon,’ they 
were talking about sex. If Steve and I were still together, we'd have a special code, too. 

But Steve was gone. And I might be pregnant. I clenched my fists against my sides 
and tried to think. Had Vernon used a safe? I knew what they were, but I'd never seen 
one. Even if I was willing to talk to him, I couldn't ask him. He'd gone back to Calgary. 

I took a deep breath. My last period had ended only five days ago, so it wasn't likely 
I'd been caught. All I could do was wait for the next one. If it didn't come, I'd have to do 
something drastic. In the meantime, there was the rest of Monday to get through. 

My thoughts were roiled and muddy, like the Deane River in spring, and I was 
desperate for solitude. I put on a heavy sweater, pulled my hair into a ponytail, grabbed 
my camera, and headed down the stairs. Granny was at the foot, errant white hairs from 
her topknot straggling over the collar of her flower-sprigged dress and pink sweater. 

"Did you have a nice weekend, dear?" Her blue eyes blinked behind rimless glasses. 

I jumped down the last two steps and hugged her. 

"You're so impulsive, Zanni," she said. "You could break a leg doing that." But she 
hugged me back and, beneath the warmth of her friendly arms, I felt a flutter of shame. 

"It was okay. I finished my essay on time, anyway." 

"You'll get a good mark on it. You always do. Where are you off to now?" 

"The service station." 

She pursed her lips. "Pumping gas for your father, I suppose." She turned toward the 
kitchen. "All right, then. If it's not busy, come home early and help me with supper." 

"Can I have leftovers for Willie and Winnie?" 

She opened the fridge and took out a platter of roast pork left over from supper the 
night before and scraped bits onto waxed paper. "I don't like you feeding those devil 


crows. There are plenty of field mice for them. And I thought you were going to the 
garage." 

"They're not crows. They're ravens." 

"What's the difference? They're all bloodthirsty thieves." 

"Ravens don't talk so much and they don't fly around in big packs the way crows do." 
I kissed her cheek and put the package in my parka pocket. "I'll go to the service station 
first to see if Jeff wants me to work." 

"I don't like you calling your father by his first name either." 

I said nothing. Granny and I would never agree about that. 

Outside, I crunched along the narrow, freshly shoveled path past the veranda to look 
at the 1958 Chevy Bel Air, its pink paint polished and bright, the rear fins sticking out 
two inches past the garage door frame. I turned away. The car was tempting but Jeff 
wouldn't like me driving his treasure. It was a symbol of the happiness he'd had with my 
mother, though she'd only ridden in it a dozen times. 

They'd been soul mates, he often told me, with a look on his face that made my heart 
ache. I loved hearing him talk about how close they were, like one mind with two bodies, 
only complete because they had each other. 

"Didn't you ever fight?" I'd ask. 

"Never." 

"Didn't you ever get mad at each other?" Kids at school talked about their parents' 
noisy fights and I was both fascinated and repelled. 

"Sometimes. But we had an agreement. If I was angry, I'd walk away until I calmed 
down and could talk sense. The same for your mother." 

More than anything in the world, I wanted that kind of closeness. I'd had it with 
Steve, that feeling of belonging, of being settled, of being home. 

But Steve was gone, and Mom and Jeff's life together hadn't lasted long. Nobody 
knew she had a weak heart until the day she collapsed and died among the ripening 
pumpkins, on her way to the chicken pen. Granny told me later she'd thought Jeff would 
die, too, his own heart broken. 

I knew now that it must have been just as rough on Granny, Mom being her only 
child, but she never said much. Ruth and I were twelve and eight that year and we looked 
after each other until things got better. Ruth still had the habit of looking after me, which 
was annoying. I didn't need that anymore. 

The service station was quiet, and Jeff had the hood up on a brand-new '66 Dodge. 
He straightened, a solid, comfortable man with mild brown eyes and a thick brown 
mustache, his uniforms always smelling faintly of grease. He came over to give me a hug. 
"You working, pardner, or just visiting?" 

"Doesn't look like you need help. If I can have the pickup, I'll look for pictures." 

He unhooked the keys from the rack and handed them to me. "You be careful now. 
And don't be late. Shane is on at seven." 

"You know I wouldn't miss that." I adored Alan Ladd playing a gunfighter aiming to 
go straight, and so did Jeff. He wanted to be a cowboy himself, though the only time he'd 
ridden a horse was on a dude ranch in the Chilcotin, the summer I was seven. He loved 
Western songs, strummed guitar in a band that played for local dances, and wore a 
battered old cowboy hat almost everywhere he went. 

Ever since that trip, I'd wanted to be a cowboy, too. I'd never forgotten sitting on a 


big black horse in front of Jeff while Mom took a picture of us, or the creak of leather and 
how it felt having the horse move beneath me. I daydreamed about riding a sleek black 
stallion through bare brown hills and steep canyons, wind rustling through the sagebrush, 
only coyotes and gophers for company. I loved my weeping willow tree by the river, but 
the Chilcotin would be better. 

"Do you want me to bring the pickup back here?" I asked. 

He shook his head. "I'll walk home." 

Five minutes later I reached the Deane River, parked the truck on the side of the road 
and clambered down the snowy hill to a tree stump beside the frozen river. Willie and 
Winnie had their big, sloppy nest of sticks in an old poplar a hundred yards away. My 
willow tree was a quarter of a mile further downstream. The tree was hard to get at, 
surrounded by aspens and thick brush, but it was the only place I felt really safe. I'd spent 
a lot of time hiding under its umbrella of whispering green leaves, reading books, and 
munching apples or listening to the river ripple past. 

"Hey, birds!" I called. The ravens never came close but, by the time I'd put the meat 
scraps on the stump, both birds were circling thirty feet above me. 

The pair had lived in that tree for as long as I could remember and I often watched 
them play in the sky, diving and doing barrel rolls just for the fun of it, their glossy blue- 
black plumage glistening in the sun. I wanted to take pictures, but they wouldn't come 
within range of the camera. Perhaps if I fed them more often, they'd be tamer. 

I left the ravens to feast and drove along the road Lyle had taken Saturday night. I 
found the house where we'd stayed and parked in the driveway. No smoke rose from the 
chimney, but I knocked anyway. No answer. I rattled the doorknob. It was locked. 

I'd have to photograph the scene of the crime from the road. The house was dismal, 
compared to the clouds and flowers I usually photographed, but I wanted a record of how 
I'd shifted from invisibility to being the center of so much ugly attention. The little house 
sat on a small rise, silhouetted against pristine snow fields and pale blue sky, and looked 
solid in spite of peeling paint and torn tar paper hanging from one corner. I angled the 
camera so the house seemed menacing, as if it might hurl its bulk down the hill at me, 
took several shots, and turned toward the driveway. 

Tall, thin stalks of dry grass protruded from the snow-filled ditch. In the failing light, 
they cast delicate, nebulous shadows, stretching far across the blue-tinted drifts. I finished 
the roll of film on the grass, which looked frail, yet stood erect, undefeated by the heavy 
snow. 

On the way home, I couldn't stop thinking about my mother. The day I got the 
camera, Jeff and Mom had been to Calgary to pick up the Chevy Bel Air, and Mom had 
brought presents for Ruth and me. 

Mom comes out on the veranda wearing a sleeveless, full-skirted lilac dress, lilac 
sweater, and high heels, heavy dark hair swirling around her shoulders, carrying two 
small boxes. She hands one to me. Inside is a necklace of blue beads with matching 
earrings. "I'll take you into Broderick's next week and get your ears pierced." 

I stare at my lap in mute frustration. 

"Oh, they're lovely!" Ruth leans over me, fingering the beads. 

Ruth's gift is a camera with a black Bakelite case, a Kodak Brownie. 

"What am I supposed to do with this?" Ruth asks. 

Mom blinks and pushes her curly black hair away from her face the way she does 


when she feels unsure. "I thought you'd like to take pictures of your friends." 

Ruth looks at the blue bead necklace in my lap. "I'd rather have that." 

"And I'd rather have the camera," I say, my tongue set free by Ruth's boldness. I 
don't want to wear things. I want to do things. 

Only a month later Mom was dead, and the world fell apart for a while. But I'd 
treasured the camera and captured dramatic cloud formations, delicate leaves, every pose 
Lucy knew, simple pictures that Mom would have liked. I was glad I'd never have to 
explain the ones I'd taken of the old house. 

At home, I stood at the living room window, watched the light fade to peach and red 
along the western horizon and waited for my sister to return from her daily grind at 
Reed's Hardware. 

A car door slammed. Ruth came through the gate and strode up the walk as though 
marching into battle, long brown hair shining under the veranda light, dress sliding from 
just above the knee to halfway up her thigh as she climbed the steps. Inside the hallway, 
she kicked off her boots, slung her coat on a hook and glared at me. 

"Alexandra Griffin Howard, I want to talk to you." Her voice was shrill. "Up in your 
bedroom. Now!" 


2-Hopes 


The stairs seemed a mile long. I went up at a half-run, wondering what new thing 
Ruth was going ballistic about. She was close behind me, her breath rasping. I flipped on 
the light in my room, and she slammed the door. I was sorry Lucy had gone. Touching 
my buddy's soft fur might have taken the edge off whatever lecture was coming. 

Ruth grabbed me by the shoulders and swung me around to face her, brown eyes 
intent. She was an inch shorter than my five feet eight, but when she was angry, I felt like 
she towered over me. "What were you up to this weekend?" 

I couldn't believe she knew. "Working on my English essay." 

"That's not what I heard. Somebody told Bud you went out with Lyle Hanks' brother 
on Saturday and spent the night with him. Is that true?” 

Should I say Bud's friend was just spreading false gossip? When I vowed to take my 
punishment in silence, I hadn't thought about school gossip spreading beyond the school. 
I hadn't been thinking at all, apparently. 

Ruth gave my shoulders a shake. "Well?" 

She always saw right through me anyway. "It's true." 

Tears slid down her cheeks, smearing her mascara. She clutched me and sobbed, 
"Now you won't be able to wear white at your wedding." 

"But I don't care if I have a white dress. I'd rather wear a suit, anyway." 

She stepped back a pace, still holding my arms. "You're just like Dad! You don't care 
about any of the important things." 

Oh. The tears had been merely a preliminary to the lecture. 

Ruth shook me again. "How could you be such an idiot? Virginity is a woman's most 
precious possession. No decent man will marry you if you can't give him that." 

"But how will he know? Unless somebody tells him." Like Sheena. 

"Because he'll ask and you're no good at lying. You never have been." Ruth sat on 
the edge of my bed and dabbed at her eyes with a Kleenex. "How did it happen?" 

I put myself in the best light I could, emphasizing the rye I'd drunk and Vernon's 
powers of persuasion. Ruth gave me a disgusted look. 

"You could have said no!" 

"How, when I never get any practice? I'm not allowed to say no to you and Granny 
or to teachers, either. And Jeff wouldn't like it if I said no to customers at the station." 

"Don't exaggerate, Zanni. You know perfectly well how to say no. How many times 
have Granny and I told you the proper way to behave on a date?" 

At least she'd quit calling me Alexandra. "Dozens, I suppose." 

"Honestly, I don't understand you. Didn't you want to save yourself for your 'one and 
only,’ when he comes along?" 

"My one and only did come along. Then he left me." 

She flipped her hand in dismissal. "That was puppy love." 

"Don't you dare talk to me about puppy love! You and Bud have been an item since 
third grade." Bud's father owned the hardware store where Ruth worked. 

She walked to the window and looked out at the darkness. When she turned around, 
she said, "Sorry. I guess I've been lucky." She came back and put her hand on my arm. 
"Didn't you realize what a chance you were taking? What if you're pregnant?” 


I told her why it was unlikely, and she said, "You'll just have to cross your fingers 
until you find out. And live with the fact that everybody in town will know what you 
did." 

That was old news. "You won't tell Granny or Jeff, will you?" The thought of having 
to face them made me want to run and hide under the weeping willow forever. 

"I wish you wouldn't call Dad ‘Jeff.’ It's disrespectful." 

"He asked me to, after Mom died. I've only told you a hundred times." 

"I guess if he doesn't mind, I shouldn't. But I don't like it." She moved toward the 
door. "I won't say anything unless one of them asks. It's just possible nobody will tell 
Dad, but Granny is bound to hear about it from those gossipy old biddies she has tea 
with." 

Granny's voice quavered up the stairs. "You girls come and help me with supper." 

Ruth poked her head out. "We'll be right down." Her hand on the doorknob, she 
turned back to me and whispered, "Did you like it?" 

That startled me. She always said sex was private, never to be discussed with 
anyone. Maybe she and Bud hadn't made love yet, since she wanted me to break her rule 
and supply the juicy details. "It wasn't fun. But it wasn't awful either." 

She squared her shoulders and, in her normal tone, said, "People only have good sex 
when they're in love and committed to each other." 

In the kitchen, Granny was stirring gravy. "What were you two talking about behind 
closed doors?" 

Ruth patted her on the shoulder. "It's only three weeks until Christmas, you know." 


~ 


Santa Claus brought me the best Christmas present in the world on December 
twenty-fifth, cramps in my belly and blood on my pajamas. I hurried across the hall to 
Ruth's bedroom. "It's okay. I've got my period.” 

She swung her legs out of bed, stood up and smoothed down her lacy, pink nylon 
nightie. "Whew! I'm glad that's over." She hugged me. "I hope you've learned your 
lesson." 

I wondered what she thought I'd learned. My virginity wasn't coming back, no matter 
how many lessons I had. 

The next best present was from Jeff, a belt buckle with a silver eagle in flight, like 
the one Mom had given him years back, only his was silver-plated and inscribed with his 
initials in bronze. Ruth usually gave me something frilly and feminine which I buried in 
the back of my closet, but this year she surprised me with a tooled black leather belt. 

"This is super," I said to her. "Just exactly what I wanted." 

"I couldn't think of anything else," she said indignantly, as if I made life difficult for 
her on purpose. "You don't want perfume or jewelry or lingerie and I suppose you'd wear 
jeans twenty-four hours a day if the school permitted it." 

"I can suggest something for next year," I said. 

"What?" Ruth looked wary. 

"A horse to go with the belt and buckle." 

"Oh, no," Granny exclaimed, "not a horse! She'd want to bring it in the house just 
like she tried to bring that slimy garter snake in here last fall." 


It was good to see Granny acting normal again. For a few days she'd gone around 
with red eyes and sniffles, like she had a head cold. If she knew about my night with 
Vernon and wanted to pretend she didn't, that was okay with me. Ruth's lectures were bad 
enough. 

"Ringo wasn't slimy," I said. "He could have lived in our old aquarium." I'd spent 
hours on the rock pile by the back fence, where I'd first seen him, bringing him worms to 
eat and talking to him. He'd finally got tame enough to let me pick him up, then to lie on 
my lap, where he got the benefit of my heat as well as that of the sun. 

"Not in my house," Granny said. 

Ruth grimaced. "Not in mine, either." 

"He's safer outside, where Lucy isn't likely to find him," Jeff said. 

Maybe, but Ringo's chances for survival would be zilch if crows or ravens saw him 
when he emerged in the spring. I'd photographed him but the pictures were poor. The 
Brownie wouldn't focus on anything closer than eight feet. 

In the encyclopedia, I'd seen an image of the ancient figure Ouroboros, the serpent 
eating its own tail. It symbolized the cycle of nature, creation out of destruction, life out 
of death. It seemed true for Ringo. He went to sleep for the winter, then came alive in 
spring to mate and create more snakes. It was true for plants, too. I imagined all the seeds 
lying under the snow, waiting for... 

"Zanni! You're daydreaming again." Granny dumped a big parcel on my lap, then 
handed one to Ruth. "For your hope chests, girls." She was sniffling again. 

I tore the Christmas paper off a large afghan. "Perfect!" It was done in granny 
squares of red, orange, brown, blue, green, yellow, and violet. I recognized the red. It was 
from a sweater I'd had when I was ten. I'd put the afghan on my bed right away, so I 
could sleep under a rainbow of colors. Ruth's afghan was a ripple pattern in blue and 
white, the theme colors she'd chosen for the home she and Bud would share. 

Jeff put on his new shirt from Ruth, then the sweater Granny had knit for him, and 
glanced through the Louis L'Amour western I'd given him as though he couldn't wait to 
start reading. Granny seemed as delighted with her chocolates and lily-of-the-valley 
cologne as she was every Christmas. "These little pleasures will last me for months." She 
smiled slyly, peering at us over the top of her glasses. "Perhaps until my birthday." 

I wore the belt and buckle with my jeans and plaid shirt the whole lazy day and 
dreamed of black cowboy boots. We listened to the Queen's speech and then the Alistair 
Sim version of Scrooge on TV, while Lucy purred her way from lap to lap, waiting for 
the turkey. Through it all, whenever I glanced in a mirror, there was a smile on my face. 

The smile lasted only until New Year's. By the end of the first week back at school, I 
was Sick of boys clutching at my arm and saying, "C'mon, Zanni, how about it?" Girls 
like Sheena could have countered with flip remarks, but I didn't know how. I wanted to 
lash out with fists and feet, which would only mean trouble, so I took to arriving at 
school a minute late and leaving five minutes early. I ate lunch in the library and spent 
recesses in the girls' bathroom. By the end of the second week, I was so nervous and 
tense that I told Ruth about it when she came home from work Friday night. 

"Well, what did you expect?" she said, kicking off her boots. 

"Not this." I thought I'd taken enough punishment for violating the code. 

"It's what guys are like," she said. "If they know you're easy, they'll go after you." 

I followed her into the living room, with a glance at the kitchen door to make sure 


Granny was out of earshot. "Fair enough. But some of them have tried to corner me half a 
dozen times. Don't they understand what 'no' means?" 

"It's the same thing that happens with a wounded baby chick. The other chicks will 
peck it to death. You've made yourself vulnerable, so they're..." 

"...pecking me to death," I finished, slumping onto the couch. "They're more like 
ravens scenting a fresh kill." I was taking food to Winnie and Willie almost every day 
and they would now land on the stump before I moved away. They'd even put on a little 
show today, sliding down a steep snowbank to the river ice, like a pair of black, feathered 
otters. Their playfulness was the only thing that made me laugh these days. 

Ruth interrupted my thoughts. "Come back to earth! Can you think of any solution to 
being pecked to death?" 

"Quit school. I can't take this for another five and a half months." 

"No, I won't let you quit. You're an idiot sometimes, but you have brains. I don't 
know what you'll end up doing with them, but you have to finish high school." She glared 
at me. "Stop chewing the ends of your hair. You haven't done that since you were eight." 

"Thanks for the sisterly sympathy." 

"Well, it's your own fault!" She bit her lip. "I'm sorry, but you're not the only one 
putting up with stupid remarks. I get a lot of snide comments in the store." 

I supposed I should feel guilty, but I didn't. Ruth had the world by the tail. She'd 
found her soul mate and her life was planned, right down to the color of her kitchen and 
the number of kids she'd have. I felt like I was suspended in midair, waiting to see which 
way the wind blew me. 

Granny came to the kitchen door, wiping her hands on her apron. I could smell 
chicken roasting. "Zanni, come and set the table. Ruth, you can make a salad." 

Later, Ruth came into my room, where I was curled up with Lucy in my lap, trying 
not to fall asleep over The History of Britain. "1 might have a solution to your problem." 

"What?" 

"T'll tell you when I find out whether it will work. Just hang on at school, okay?" 

"I guess I can stand another week." Monday seemed mercifully far away. "By the 
way, I've decided what I'm going to do with my brains. I'll sign on with Jeff as an 
apprentice mechanic." I probably couldn't make a living with the camera, but Jeff said 
mechanics were always in demand. If so, I'd be able to leave Willow Bluff someday and 
work where nobody knew me. 

Ruth glared at me again. "Zanni, you are an idiot! How are you going to get a man if 
you're running around in greasy overalls, smelling of gasoline?" 

"The way I feel right now, I don't want one." 

She pulled me out of my chair and hugged me. "I know you're still fretting over 
Steve. But there'll be a bigger and better Steve in your life one of these days." She held 
me away from her and looked into my eyes. "I guarantee it." 

She was wrong. Steve had been perfect. I crawled into bed under Granny's afghan, 
remembering how Steve and I talked about our future. When he became a famous actor, 
I'd go to all his performances, like I did when he was in a school play or working in 
amateur theater. I'd be a famous photographer, and he'd come to all my shows and admire 
my pictures, the same as he did when I got film developed. 

We talked about sex, too, sometimes. One Saturday night when we were sitting in his 
mother's car at the drive-in, he asked me if I masturbated. 


"Once in a while," I said. 

"Is that all? I do it every day." 

"Really? It doesn't do much for me. It never seems to go anywhere." 

"No kidding! I want it all the time. Maybe we should try it on each other." 

That was when I tried to give him a hand job, but he couldn't get an erection and I 
got the giggles. When I was able to talk again, I said, "I guess we'd better save sex until 
we're twenty-one and married, like Ruth says." 

"Yeah, none of that groping in the back seat of a car for us," he said. "We don't want 
to be like everybody else." 

No, it was impossible to imagine a bigger, better Steve. Or a bigger, better life. 


~ 


On Wednesday, Jeff and I came home from the service station to find that Ruth had 
brought a guest home for supper, a young man named Mark Madsen. 

"He's Betty's cousin from Spokane, staying with her until he can find a job," Ruth 
said. Betty was Ruth's closest friend and would be her maid of honor in the production I 
thought of as The World Stops While Ruth and Bud Get Married. 

Mark was pale and gangly, with dark hair that flopped forward over his forehead. He 
seemed far more nervous than an invitation to supper warranted. He dropped his fork on 
the floor twice, face burning with embarrassment. Then he said to Granny, "That was 
great lemon pie. Almost as good as my mom makes." 

We all stared at him. 

His face was so red it looked as if he might literally burst into flames. "Uh, what I 
mean is I really liked the pie." He patted his stomach. "I'm stuffed." 

Granny slid another wedge onto his place and, with a tinge of iciness, said, "I'm sure 
you'll enjoy a second piece." 

I soon found out why Mark was nervous. Ruth dragged me upstairs after the dishes 
were done. "Take those jeans off and put on a dress. Mark's going to ask you out." 

"He is?” I couldn't think of anything else to say. 

"And you'd better say yes. Whatever you do, have a milkshake at Wing's, and make 
sure some of the high school kids see you." 

"Why?" 

"Because, you ninny, if they know you have a boyfriend, they'll leave you alone." 

"They will?" 

I went downstairs wearing a tweed skirt that ended six inches above the knee, my red 
mohair sweater, and nylons, feeling uncomfortably ready for a display window. Mark 
leapt to his feet and asked if I'd like to go to a movie. I said I'd love to. 

"You'd better be home by eleven," Granny said, peering at me over her glasses. 

Jeff drove us to the theater in the Bel Air. I felt as if I were in a movie myself. None 
of what was happening seemed real. 

The movie made up for it. Clint Eastwood and Lee Van Cleef were starring in For a 
Few Dollars More and I forgot about Mark while I laughed at the satire and chewed the 
knuckles of my right hand through the fight scenes. I let Mark clutch my left hand. Two 
boys from school were sitting behind us. Afterward, we went to Wing Lee's and sat over 
thick chocolate milkshakes for an hour. I ignored the kids who knew me and concentrated 


on what Mark was saying. 

Which wasn't much. He'd been out of school a couple of years but had never had a 
steady job and didn't know what he wanted to do. He had an odd way of bursting out with 
an anecdote about school or work and then clamming up for five minutes. I worked hard 
on the conversation and, when he delivered me to my front door, he asked if I'd go to 
another movie with him. I said I would. He promised he'd call, then jumped off the 
veranda, made an angel in the snow, and loped down the street. 

I pretended I hadn't seen. Steve would never do anything that childish. 

At school next morning, I discovered Ruth was right. Nobody grabbed at me or 
nagged about sex. Sheena asked who my boyfriend was, but I decided the less she knew 
the better. I endured a little teasing, but compared to what had gone on before, that was 
almost a pleasure. I learned something else when I was in the bathroom and heard one of 
the Grade elevens say, "Everybody knows Sheena's been sleeping with Lyle for a year." 

Everybody except me. I realized then that I'd never noticed any of the boys at school 
chasing Sheena. Hanging onto Mark until graduation seemed like a good idea. Maybe I'd 
even get to like him. 

Over the next month, Mark and I went out together two or three times a week, often 
to movies. He was still jumpy though he talked more easily and held hands with me when 
he walked me home. I thought he was kind of sweet, in spite of his sweaty palms, but I 
missed Steve's acid wit. At the Valentine's Day dance, Mark asked me to marry him. 

I was so surprised that I stumbled over his feet. "I don't want to get married for a 
long time yet." 

He looked like a puppy who'd been kicked. "But I love you." 

"I'm not sure how I feel." I didn't love him, but maybe he'd grow on me. 

He was quiet for the rest of the evening, and I'd have said he was pouting except I 
was sure twenty-year-old boys didn't pout. 

The following Sunday, Mark phoned and asked me to meet him at Wing Lee's. I was 
only halfway through my coffee when he suggested we go over to Betty's house. "There's 
nobody home," he said. "I want to tell you something where nobody can hear." 

What could he possibly have to tell me that he hadn't already? 

At Betty's, he took two Cokes out of the fridge, and we sat across from each other in 
the pink and gray breakfast nook. 

"I don't know how you're going to take this," he said. 

"Neither do I until I know what the big secret is." 

"Promise me you won't be mad." 

I didn't want to promise anything, but he looked so upset I felt sorry for him. 

He took a deep breath and made a vain attempt at brushing the hair off his forehead. 
"T'm in Canada illegally." 

For a minute it didn't register. Then I understood. "You're a draft dodger!" 

"I suppose that means you won't see me anymore." His head was down, his shoulders 
hunched. "You probably think I'm a coward." 

He looked so crushed I reached across the table and held his hand. "That's not true." 
The war was a constant in the news, and I'd spent some time imagining what it would be 
like to shoot at people, to be shot at, to bleed and die. If just the thoughts made me 
shudder, the real thing must be unbearable. 

He stood up and pulled me into his arms. "Just hold me for a minute, okay?" 


We stood there, arms around each other while I rubbed his back with one hand. After 
a moment, he bent his head and kissed me. His face was wet with tears. I kissed him 
back, aching to give him some comfort. 

Which was why, when five minutes later I found myself in his bedroom, half 
undressed, I didn't object. His need seemed so great, my own fears so trivial. 

He fumbled at me, beads of sweat on his forehead, eyes darting like a panicked 
animal. When he finished, barely a minute later, he pulled away quickly and stretched out 
on the bed beside me. "Oh, Zanni, that meant so much to me." 

I propped myself on one elbow. "What will it mean to you if I'm pregnant?" 

"We'll get married, of course." 

I lay back down, relieved. He was willing to take responsibility. I turned on my side 
to face him and, in a rush of affection, put my arm across his chest. 

He jerked away, his face full of fear, and yelped, "Oh no, not again!" 

I yanked my arm back, too stunned to open my mouth. I rolled onto my feet and got 
dressed, wondering if I'd been conned, yet unable to believe Mark was capable of being 
that subtle. It seemed I was able to get into trouble with almost no help from anyone else. 


*~ 


Mark followed me around like I had him on a leash. He constantly tried to hold my 
hand and said he hated every minute we were apart. He walked me to school and back 
again. He helped me take grain and scraps to the ravens. When they started acting 
skittish, I told him to stay away because he was making them nervous, but he wouldn't 
listen. I quit objecting when I realized breeding season had started and the ravens would 
naturally be more cautious for the next few months. 

Mark even hung out at the service station while I worked, until Jeff got so irritated 
with tripping over him that he told him to go away and find something useful to do. 

"That kid acts love-struck," my father said. "Is he?" 

"I guess. He wants me to marry him." 

Jeff pushed his baseball cap to the back of his head and fingered his mustache. "Are 
you in love with him?" 

"No." I might have to change my mind about that if I were pregnant. 

Jeff pulled his cap down again and said, "Come on, pardner, I'll show you how to 
clean spark plugs. Don't string Mark along if you don't want him. Cut him loose so he can 
find somebody else." 

If I cut him loose, would the boys at school go back to tormenting me? The thought 
of that harassment made me cringe. But the alternative was nauseating. I'd have to go on 
pretending I liked Mark, pretending he didn't bore me. I'd have to make Mark believe I 
liked going out with him and, at the same time, fend him off. I'd had sex with him once. 
He probably thought he had the right to it now. 

After supper, I managed to get Ruth alone for a few minutes. "I know the guys at 
school leave me alone because I have a boyfriend, but I don't understand it." 

"They think you belong to Mark." 

Indignant, I said, "I do not!" 

"They see it that way. Even a girl they regard as easy is forbidden territory if she has 
a man to look after her. She's no longer available. The boyfriend has all the rights." 


"That stinks!" I said, almost as angry as I'd been when Steve broke off our 
engagement. "I'm supposed to have a man just so I can be safe from all other men?" 

"It's the way life works." 

"Then life stinks, too!" I slammed down the stairs and was reaching for my coat, 
wanting to get out of the house, when Granny came out of the kitchen. 

"Zanni, you're not going out, are you? I was hoping you'd have a game of Scrabble 
with me. We haven't played in a long time." 

I couldn't refuse Granny. Her attitudes were from the dark ages, but she was so good, 
SO patient, so sweet-tempered, and she'd tried to mother us ever since Mom died. We sat 
at the kitchen table with the Scrabble board and some of my anger and frustration 
evaporated while I looked for high-scoring words. Mark came by, wanting me to go out. I 
snapped at him, and he slunk off to the living room to watch The Avengers with Jeff. 

I lay awake a long time that night. I wanted to find home, to commit myself to life 
with my other half, to do things the right way. It was hopeless wishing for Steve to come 
back but maybe someone else was waiting for me, someone who was truly my soul mate. 
I couldn't help thinking, though, that virginity and sex weren't nearly as important as Ruth 


made them out to be. 


On the last Sunday of February, a chinook wind blew out of the west, a warm breath 
of air that melted the snow and set the eaves to dripping. I told Mark I wanted to go for a 
walk, and we headed north, stopping at the river to feed the ravens. I needed privacy for 
the things I had to say to him. But it was desperately hard to get the words out. My heart 
thudded so loudly I was surprised he couldn't hear it. 

I stopped by the side of the deserted road and sucked in air. 

"What's the matter, Zanni? You're awful quiet." 

His asking made it easier. "Our being a couple isn't going to work." 

He stared at me. "But we made love together." 

Had that been love? I didn't think so. "What difference does that make?" 

"You belong to me! And you might be pregnant with my baby." 

"I don't belong to anyone." His face was dark with anger, and, for a moment, I was 
afraid. "Besides, there is no baby." I wasn't sure of that, but if it turned out I was 
pregnant, marrying Mark wasn't the answer. 

"You mean this is it?" he said. "You won't go out with me again?" 

"I'm sorry, but that's the way it is. You'll find someone else." 

He jumped into the ditch, yelling, and then crying, and lay pounding the earth with 
his fists. I stood, open-mouthed, unable to move. Then caught myself mentally framing 
and snapping a picture of his distorted face, his body thrashing in the stillness of the dirty 
snow and last year's dry grass. 

After a moment, he climbed out. His long legs scissoring rapidly, he headed toward 
town, head down and shoulders hunched. I felt mean and guilty, yet couldn't help 
thinking that losing me must be easier to take than being shot at in Vietnam. 

I lifted the camera and took a picture of him walking away. Part of me said I 
shouldn't do a thing like that, but I couldn't help it. 


*~ 


A week later, when Lucy was helping me do homework by chasing the pen back and 
forth across my notebook, Ruth came in and asked why Mark hadn't been around. 

"We split up. He was getting too serious." 

"He seemed like a nice enough boy." 

I shrugged. "He was all right. But kind of a dork, really. Not somebody I'd want to 
spend my life with." 

"Well, in that case, you've done the right thing." She stared at me for a moment, and 
I knew what she wanted to ask, and also that she was afraid to hear the answer. 

The second week in March, Sheena asked why she hadn't seen Mark around. I said 
he was in Calgary, looking for work, and I might be going up there for the weekend. To 
my relief, the lie seemed to satisfy her and whoever might have prompted her to ask. 

Then my period was late. It was supposed to come on Friday, and it didn't. I went 
home feeling the world disintegrate around me. During the following week, the teachers’ 
lectures seemed to be in a foreign language. Mr. Franklin kept me in after school one day 
for ‘sleeping on the job.’ Maybe I had been. I wasn't sleeping when I was in my bed. 

"Zanni," he said, "You sometimes don't hear things I say, but you make good marks, 
so I tend to overlook it. But today you didn't even hear direct questions." 

"I'm sorry. I've got a lot of my mind right now." 

Mr. Franklin took off his glasses, squinting while he polished them with a 
handkerchief. "Want to talk about it?" 

I jumped the way Lucy did when I surprised her out of a sound sleep. "I can't." 

Mr. Franklin put his glasses back on. "All right, go on home. But get it sorted out. 
You've got final exams coming up soon." 

I needed to get away from everybody. I fled the house before Granny could ask 
where I was going and twenty minutes later stood under the weeping willow tree at the 
river. Snow covered the ground and there was no protective canopy of leaves, only bare 
branches hanging down like so many yellowish green whips. I put my bare hand on the 
rough bark of the tree trunk and gradually the sound of flowing water and the chatter of 
squirrels in the top branches calmed my mind to the point where I could think. 

If I was pregnant, Jeff and Granny and Ruth would want to send me off to my aunt in 
Red Deer until it was over, so that nobody would know, ha ha. 

Abortion was the only answer. I paced around the tree, picking at loose bark and it 
took less than a minute to realize that I knew only one person who might help me with 
that. I could trust Steve not to blab but would he know how to find an abortionist? And 
would he do it? 

In the morning I wrote him a note and put it in my skirt pocket. As I headed 
downstairs, six days of grinding fear later than it should have come, a warm trickle down 
my thigh announced my period. I headed for the bathroom, so relieved I was trembling. 

I walked into school whistling and Sheena said, with her usual smirk, "Seeing Mark 
this weekend?" 

I smiled. "You bet!" 

It wasn't the truth, but close enough. I picked up my photographs from the drugstore 
that afternoon. In my room, I ran my finger over the deckled edges while I studied two 
shots: the 'scene of the crime’ house and the one of Mark walking away. Both images 


were bleak, very different from the 'pretty' pictures Granny and Ruth liked. Both seemed 
to have a significance I couldn't put into words. All I knew was that I wanted to do more 
of this kind of photography. 

An urgent desire to show the pictures to Steve had me on my feet and heading for the 
door before I remembered I couldn't talk to him anymore. I put the photos back in the 
envelope and blinked away tears. Steve and I, together, would have found the meanings 
in those shots. Steve, with his love of theater, would have given me ideas for better, more 
dramatic photographs. 

I made a decision. I wouldn't sleep with anyone unless I was in love with him the 
way I'd been with Steve. Ruth seemed to be right about sex being no good unless you 
were in love and committed. 


3-Daydreams 


For the next month, I spent my spare time helping Ruth get ready for her June 
wedding. I'd thought the preparations would be simple, like putting a period at the end of 
a sentence, but it was worse than staging Oklahoma! at school the previous year. Every 
time Granny worked on the wedding dress or talked with Ruth, errands and exclamation 
points multiplied in every direction. Though I envied Ruth her soul mate, I couldn't 
understand why she wanted a big, fancy wedding. Or what she saw in Bud, either. 

Granny said, one sunny Saturday morning as we polished silver in the kitchen, "He 
has the kind of humor that belongs in a beer parlor. But he's steady and a hard worker, a 
decent man. He'll give Ruth a secure life." 

Decent or not, Bud was boring. All he ever talked about was the hardware store and 
how he'd run it when he took over from his father. The best I could say about him was 
that his love for nails and angle iron seemed unflagging. Jeff talked about the garage 
sometimes, but also about music, movies, and politics. 

Saturdays I spent at the garage, where pumping gas took most of my time. If it wasn't 
busy, Jeff taught me about the complex machinery under the hood. I liked the logic of 
what made engines work and even the ubiquitous smell of grease. But Sundays were best. 
Granny and Ruth went to church, Jeff worked in the garden or the house, and I went 
photographing. Now that I knew my pictures could convey emotion, I wanted them to be 
profound. This was proving difficult because I didn't know what I wanted to say. 

On a Wednesday in early April, just before we closed at six, a cream Olds sedan 
pulled up at the gas pumps. I noticed the driver because he was young and wore a suit 
and tie. Nobody around Willow Bluff dressed like that except teachers. 

When he came into the office to pay, I caught myself staring. He was six foot two or 
three, with blue eyes, and curly brown hair already thinning above a broad forehead. His 
body looked thin and wiry rather than well-muscled, but there was a vulnerability about 
his mouth, suggestive of a charming little boy masquerading in grown-up clothes. 
Though it felt disloyal, I couldn't help thinking he was better-looking than Steve. 

"Where are you from?" I asked. 

"Calgary. I'm in town to do income tax returns for the next month.” 

"You're an accountant?" Jeff did his own tax returns but always muttered about how 
complicated they were. 

"That's right." He smiled. "I'm Cort Campbell. I've got an office above the 
drugstore." 

It was the smile that knocked me sideways. Though nine years had passed since 
Mom died, I remembered the way she and Jeff smiled at each other, as though each knew 
the other's thoughts and feelings without needing words. Cort's smile had that same 
warmth and openness, as if he was ready to be my best friend. 

He put his wallet inside his jacket. "How about a movie tonight, if you're free? The 
Carpetbaggers is on at the theater. I saw it in Calgary, but I'd like to see it again. It's the 
last film Alan Ladd did before he died." 

"Oh! Do you like Alan Ladd, too? Have you seen Shane?" 

"Every time it’s on TV." 

It amazed me that he liked Shane as much as I did. The only other Western fan I 


knew was my father. "I'd love to go, but I can't." Algebra problems and an English essay 
meant I had to work all evening. "It's a school night and I have homework." 

"Homework!" he said. "I thought you were older than that." 

I decided he'd paid me a compliment. "I graduate in June." 

He smiled again and my solar plexus tingled. "How about a coffee after school 
tomorrow at Wing Lee's then?" he said. 

It meant being late for work, but Jeff wouldn't mind. "All right." 

The walk home and the ritual of supper passed like a dream. I couldn't concentrate 
on algebra and lay on the bed with Lucy kneading my stomach. I was entranced by Cort's 
smile and the way he looked at me as if he liked everything he saw. I liked everything 
about him, too. It was eleven before I could buckle down to solving equations, but I 
worked until two, feeling more alive than I had in months. 

The next afternoon I sat with Cort in one of Wing Lee's battered, pale blue booths. 
"What did you think of The Carpetbaggers?" | asked. 

"Alan Ladd was good, but I like Westerns better than drama." 

"Oh, so do I!" 

Cort reached for the sugar bowl. "Did you know the director was born in Canada?" 

"No." What I loved about movies were the stories themselves. That's what Jeff and I 
always talked about. I'd never paid attention to production details except for unusual 
camera angles, but maybe it was time I started. 

While I covertly watched the changing expressions in his blue eyes and admired his 
sensitive lips, Cort gave me a short history of Edward Dmytryk. I was impressed. "You 
know a lot about movies." 

He looked pleased. "Film is my second hobby. The first one is fishing. My dad 
taught me how to fly-fish as soon as I could hold a rod." 

"Around Calgary?" 

"No, [come from a small town in Ontario." Was I imagining it, or had the light in his 
eyes dimmed a trifle? 

"You're a long way from home." 

"It was time I left. There weren't many opportunities." 

"Do you have any brothers or sisters?" 

"No, there's only me. I wanted a younger brother, but my parents are close. They 
probably decided one kid was distraction enough." 

"Really? My parents were close, too. My father says they were soul mates." I was 
thrilled. Cort and I seemed to have a lot in common. 

"IT can't recall mine ever using that term, but they have a real partnership." Cort 
paused while the waitress gave us refills. "You said 'were.' What happened?" 

While I explained, I was aware of high school kids sitting in the café, a few staring at 
us, but they could have been mannequins for all I cared. I had no interest in anyone but 
the man who sat across the table, apparently just as interested in me. 

I was late getting to the garage and the first hour was so busy there was no time to 
think. Then the stream of vehicles dried up and I went into the office, intending to tidy 
the desk, but my mind was full of Cort and our conversation. It seemed only seconds 
before Jeff passed his hand in front of my eyes. 

"What are you daydreaming about, Zanni?" 

I glanced at my watch. Twenty minutes had passed. "I didn't realize I was." 


He patted my shoulder. "You're just tired. I saw your light on last night." He turned 
me toward the door. "Go on home and get your assignments done so you can have an 
early night. I'll finish up here." 

Granny was in the back garden, and I filched leftovers from the fridge for Willie and 
Winnie. When I reached their feeding station, they were sitting side by side in a tall 
poplar, grooming each other's neck feathers. 

I wondered if they loved one another, like humans. Nobody could prove they didn’t, 
and I wanted it to be true. 


On Friday, Cort and I went for coffee again and I asked if he liked accounting. 

"Enough that I'm saving money so I can go to university for a Commerce degree. 
Then, when I'm finished my articles, I'll be able to get a job anywhere in the world." 

"What did you do in Ontario?" 

"Different things and I didn't like any of them. Mostly grunt work." He toyed with 
his mug. "I'd rather use my brains." 

One more thing we had in common. "Me, too." 

Cort began talking about American plans to put a man on the moon and what he 
thought they were doing wrong. 

"Hi, Zanni, how are you?" 

Sheena's voice startled me so much that I spilled my coffee. 

I introduced Cort, knowing he was the reason she'd stopped at our booth. It was clear 
she wanted to sit with us, but when she didn't get an invitation, she pulled her gaze away 
from Cort and said to me, "How's Mark these days?" 

"Fine. He's visiting his parents." I'd lied about Mark so much this fib was easy. 

"You must really miss him," she said, with a smile that could have drawn blood, and 
went off to sit with her friends. 

"Who's Mark?" Cort said. 

"Ex-boyfriend." 

"Serious?" 

"No." Most people thought sleeping with a guy was as serious as you could get but I 
failed to see how anyone could attach much significance to that unimpressive minute I'd 
spent in Mark's arms, rules or no rules. 

He tilted his head in the direction Sheena had gone. "Is your friend jealous?" 

"Could be." I wondered, with a pang of fear, if she would try to catch Cort on his 
own and tell him about my night with Vernon. 

"If she gives you a bad time, you should dump her." 

I didn't want to explain that she wasn't a friend and therefore I couldn't 'dump' her. I 
was more interested in learning about him. "How old are you?" 

He produced that heart-stopping smile. "Twenty-seven in August." 

Nine years older than me. I'd be eighteen in September. But I liked it that he had 
more experience and knowledge. If we kept seeing each other, I'd learn a lot. While he 
went on talking about the space program, I imagined us sitting in our own living room, 
having deep, intelligent discussions about philosophy, religion, and world affairs. 

When we walked out of the café, he touched my hand and said, "I'm heading for 


Calgary tonight. Don't go away. I'll be here Monday." 


*~ 


Until the end of April, Cort and I met weekdays at Wing Lee's. No dinners, no 
movies. He worked every evening. I tried to concentrate on homework instead of reliving 
our conversations and imagining how his lips would feel on mine. 

One afternoon he said, "What are you planning to do after graduation?" 

He might laugh if I said I was going to be a mechanic and say, like Granny, that 
messing with cars wasn't fit work for a woman. I decided not to risk it. "I don't know." 

"You should take a bookkeeping course. There are always jobs for bookkeepers." 

That comment kept me awake at nights, wondering if there was a subtle message in 
the words. I imagined the two of us opening an office in town and working together. 
Nights we'd watch movies. Weekends he'd fish for pike in the irrigation lakes or for trout 
up in the foothills and I'd have my time alone, wandering with my camera, content that 
my other half would be there when I came back, that I had found where I belonged. 

Jeff teased me about being late for work every day. "About time you brought this 
boyfriend home so we can look him over, isn't it?" 

I didn't want to. I was afraid Cort would look down on our old house, on Granny's 
vagueness and misbuttoned sweaters, on Jeff's battered Stetson. I was afraid Ruth would 
ask him rude questions and then decide she didn't like him. I wasn't even sure he wanted 
to meet my family. He'd never mentioned it. 

We met at the café as usual on the last day for filing tax returns. I was almost tongue- 
tied, afraid I'd never see him again. He didn't seem to notice. He told me how many tax 
returns he'd done and how big his bonus would be. I nibbled my donut and stared at him, 
memorizing his brown curls and blue eyes all over again. 

When we left the café, he said, as he had once before, "Don't go away. I'll be back." 


~ 


The days dragged by. Meadow larks caroled their spring songs from weathered fence 
posts and the brown prairie grass turned green, but I hardly noticed. Every afternoon I 
took food to the ravens, who kept their distance now that they had nestlings. I was 
disappointed. I'd hoped to get close enough to tell them apart. Not only did they look 
alike, both worked on the nest, defended territory, and fed the young. It was like either 
one could be either sex and could pick which they wanted to be for the day. I thought life 
would be a lot better if humans stopped following all their rigid rules and acted the same 
way as ravens. 

No word came from Cort. Some days I felt sure he was busy at work or that one of 
his parents was ill and he'd gone to Ontario. Other days, I imagined Sheena telling him I 
was a Slut and knew I'd never see him again. At night, I cuddled under Granny's afghan 
and sometimes dreamed about the Chilcotin. Did Cort like horses? 

Jeff and I went to see The Good, the Bad and the Ugly and I loved it. Clint Eastwood 
always went after what he wanted and got it. I thought about phoning Cort to see if I 
could do the same. I couldn't call him at home because he had no phone of his own, but 


he'd given me his business card. 

When I mentioned it to Ruth, she said, "Women who chase men are never respected. 
Even if it does turn out that you're soul mates, it's always the man who leads and the 
woman who follows." She saw the doubt on my face. "That's how it worked between 
Mom and Dad. Granny says between her and Grandpa, too." 

It was galling but I decided that I'd better wait for Cort to phone me. 

In mid-May, my fourteen-year-old cousin, Marlene, a short, perky girl with plump 
cheeks and curly blonde hair, came to stay with us because her old man was on another 
drinking spree and beating up any member of the family who would stand still for it. 

"My mom's a fool," Marlene said, as she unpacked her suitcase in my room. "She 
should have thrown him out years ago." 

That was Jeff's opinion, too, though Granny always came up with some variant of 'a 
woman has to stand by her man.' 

"I can't imagine a father being so awful," I said, pushing my clothes to one side of 
the closet so Marlene would have room for hers. 

"Lucky you! Mom forgets about it pretty fast. Every time he cleans up his act and 
brings her flowers, she thinks she has to give him another chance." Marlene stacked 
schoolbooks on my desk. "I brought homework so I won't fall behind." 

I said, "There's a school dance on Friday. Do you want to go?" 

"Sure! Are there any cute boys?" 

"I guess so." 

She looked surprised. "Don't you know?" 

I didn't want to tell her about Cort in case he never came back. "I haven't been 
paying any attention. I'm interested in an older guy." 

"So, are you coming to the dance?" 

"I've got to study for the finals." 

"You're totally weird. Why worry about exams when you could go to a dance?" 

"I want to keep my grades up." Marlene would think I was worse than weird if I told 
her I wasn't keen on dances or crowds. 

On Friday evening, Marlene went off to the dance, eyes sparkling. At two in the 
morning, she woke me up by turning on the light. 

"Guess what?" she said, bouncing on the bed. Lucy got up from her usual place 
behind my knees, arched her back like a Halloween cat and moved to my pillow. 

"What?" I propped myself on one elbow, yawning. 

"T had sex tonight, for the first time!" 

That woke me up. "Oh, my God! I should have gone with you." 

"What for? I tried it with two different boys, in the bushes outside the school." She 
jumped off the bed and changed into her pajamas. "Sex is so groovy! If I'd known it was 
that great, I'd have started sooner." 

I stared at her in amazement. She didn't seem to feel the least bit guilty. Or worried, 
either. "Aren't you afraid of getting pregnant?" 

"Nah! I made sure they were wearing safes." 

She came to bed and chattered about the boys she'd danced with and how she'd 
sneaked out to the bushes with one, then another. She didn't describe what happened 
there and, though I was curious, I didn't want to be rude and ask. Finally, she wound 
down. "Did you study lots?" 


“Yeah 
I fell asleep swearing to myself that I'd get straight As on the finals. It seemed like 
the only thing I knew how to do. 


On a Friday, several days after Marlene went home, Cort drove up to the gas pumps 
wearing jeans and a red plaid shirt. Speechless, I unhooked the nozzle and, with 
trembling hands, pulled the hose around to fill the tank. 

He got out of the car and said, "Hi, honey." 

My stomach did a back flip. Nobody but Jeff called me ‘honey.’ 

"I took a day off and I'm going fishing the whole weekend." His smile was warm. 
"But tonight, I'm taking you to dinner and a movie. No arguments." 

He wouldn't get any arguments from me. I didn't have homework and the movie 
showing was The Sons of Katie Elder. After Cort paid for the gas and went off to book 
into the motel, I phoned Granny. "I won't be there for supper. I've got a date." 

I went home at five-thirty and rushed upstairs to change into a white blouse and a 
denim miniskirt with matching vest. Ruth came in as I made one last futile attempt to 
tame my wild hair with a brush. I often wore it in a ponytail or a braid to keep it out of 
the way, but tonight I wanted to feel the thickness of it swinging around my face. 

"Who's your date?" Ruth asked. 

"Cort Campbell, the guy I had coffee with all through April." 

Ruth's face relaxed. "See, I was right about you not phoning him. I like that outfit. I 
could lend you my pearl earrings." 

"Ruth, he'll be here in two minutes!" I headed toward the stairs. 

She called after me, "You be careful. Some guys are only after one thing." 

Like I didn't know that already. 

I hardly noticed Wing Lee's harsh lights and the smell of stale cooking oil as I sat 
across from Cort, listening to him talk about the big job he'd been working on, and too 
aware of his blue eyes to pay attention to my hamburger. Finally, he glanced at his watch 
and said, "We'd better hurry. The show starts at seven." 

I left half my burger, thinking what Granny would say if she saw me wasting food, 
but I didn't want to miss any of the movie. This would be the first one Cort and I saw 
together. Would he hold my hand? 

He did. Afterward, I floated out of the theater and into the car. Dusk erased the last 
streaks of peach sunset over the silhouette of the Rockies as we drove south, talking 
about the movie, and it was dark by the time Cort parked beside the irrigation lake. 

He said, "That was the first movie John Wayne made after he had cancer." He was 
quiet then. I listened to The Mamas and the Papas singing Monday, Monday on his car 
radio and was disappointed when he reached over and turned it off. 

"Don't you like their music?" 

"No, not much." 

Now I could hear the ducks on the lake murmuring goodnight to one another. I 
wanted to start a conversation, but was afraid to disturb his thoughts, whatever they were. 
I could hear Ruth's voice telling me that men always take the lead. 

When Cort did speak, he surprised me by saying, "Did your parents fight? Mine 


never have, though I guess lots do." 

"No." Another thing we had in common. "Do they agree on absolutely everything?" 

"They made a pact when they married. My father makes all the decisions about 
money and my mother makes all the decisions about running the house. Dad might not 
like it if she decided to paint the kitchen pink, but he can't say anything." 

"Would she ask him first if he liked pink?" 

"Well, sure." Cort smiled. "If he said no, she'd pick some other color." 

"If mine got mad at each other, they'd walk away until they cooled off." I didn't like 
confrontations either. 

He was silent for a while, then told me about the lakes he'd fished in Ontario. I kept 
expecting him to touch me, but he didn't. I hoped he would say something about seeing 
me again, but he didn't. I was almost in tears as we drove back to the house. 

On the veranda, he pulled me into his arms. His shirt smelled of sun and fresh air, his 
face of lemony aftershave. His body was a solid warmth I could cling to. It felt like 
coming home. 

I lifted my face, and he kissed me, his lips warm, soft, and tasting of apple pie. He 
held me away from him and said, "What do you think about getting married?" 


*~ 


The first chance I had to tell Ruth was after work next day. We were having a second 
cup of tea on the veranda after supper, while Granny watched The Carol Burnett Show. 
Jeff had gone back to the garage to catch up on his paperwork. 

"You said yes after only a few coffee breaks and one dinner?" Ruth asked. "That's 
really impulsive." 

"T love him." 

She shook her head. "Love isn't everything. You need to pick a man who will be a 
good provider, someone who respects you, and will help raise your kids." 

"He has a good job and he's going to get a Commerce degree. He hasn't asked for 
sex, either." I was sure I could pull her fingernails out and she'd never tell me whether she 
and Bud had done it. 

"Have you talked about where you'll live, how many kids you're going to have?" 

"I guess we'll do what everyone else does. Buy a house eventually, have a baby or 
two." Not that I was interested in babies, but Cort might want some. I could probably 
handle that. Other women did. 

"I'm uneasy about this, Zanni. You don't really know him yet." 

"It'll be all right. I love him." Lucy pushed open the screen door, trotted over and 
hopped into my lap. She purred while I ran my fingers through her warm fur. The 
memory of last night was a rosy blur and I couldn't remember Cort saying he loved me, 
but I knew he must have. After all, he'd proposed to me. 

"Well, I hope so," Ruth said, and sighed. "You're awfully young to be thinking about 
marriage. You won't be eighteen until next September." 

"Come off it! You and Bud were talking marriage when you were twelve. I know 
how to look after a house and garden." I could maintain a car in good running order, too. 

"Housework isn't the most important thing in a marriage." 

"T have to learn Cort's likes and dislikes, but that will be fun." 


"Bud and I have had years to agree on the kind of life we want. I bet you and Cort 
haven't even talked about your wedding plans. Has he bought you a ring?" 

I hadn't thought about a ring. At once I imagined wearing one to school, letting the 
girls know I'd found my mate and belonged to the group whose future was settled. 

"The two of you have a lot of talking to do," Ruth grumbled. "And you'd better do it 
before the big day, not after. Marriage is a lifetime commitment." 

"T know that." 

"Just remember it. We've never had a divorce in this family, and I don't want you 
ruining the record just because you gambled on Cort being the right man and lost." 

When I went inside and told Granny, she surprised me by blinking back tears. I said, 
"What's the matter?" 

"You're too young, Zanni." Her glasses had slid down her nose and she peered at me 
over the top rims. "But if he's truly what you want, then you'll be happy. Every lassie 
needs her laddie. When are you going to bring him around for supper?" 

"It can't be tonight. He's fishing in the foothills and won't pick me up until nine. 
Tomorrow would work. If we eat fairly early, he'd have time to get back to Calgary by 
ten or eleven. He has to be at work Monday morning." 

"Invite him for tomorrow then. I want to get a look at him." She pushed her glasses 
up. "Have you told your father?" 

"It was too busy at the garage today and he'll be in bed before I get home tonight. I'll 
tell him tomorrow morning." 

"You're not giving the poor man much time to get used to the idea. It's going to hit 
him hard if you leave. You're so much like Mary." 

I knew I looked like Mom but it had never occurred to me that Jeff might have a 
special affection for me because of it. I was still worrying when Cort and I ordered 
chocolate milk shakes at Wing Lee's. 

"What about opening an office here, right away?" I asked. "There's no competition. 
People have to go to an accountant in Lethbridge for tax returns." 

He shook his head. "It would be a dead end for me without a degree. I need more 
experience and education before I decide where to settle. Anyway, you should want to go 
to Calgary. Life's a lot more exciting in a city." 

It would be better than living in Willow Bluff, where everyone knew me, though I'd 
miss the river, the ravens, and the old weeping willow. The willow had been home ever 
since I was little, but now I'd found my soul mate, home would be with him. 

My throat tightened as I realized nobody would feed Willie and Winnie after I left. 
Would they miss me? I pulled my mind firmly back to the present. "When should we 
have the wedding?" 

"After you graduate, I guess. Aren't you going to be a bridesmaid for Ruth?" 

"No. What with final exams and graduating, we decided I wouldn't have time." 

"This wedding of Ruth's a big deal?" 

"The biggest in the world, as far as she's concerned." I crossed my fingers under the 
table. "I hope you're not interested in a big wedding, because I'm not." 

He gave me the special smile. "That's a relief. It should be our life together, our 
partnership, that matters, not all the things attached to it." 

I sipped my milkshake, the chocolate rolling sweetly over my tongue. He didn't 
expect me to be conventional after all. We'd learned more about one another on those 


coffee breaks than Ruth could guess. Besides, he'd said we would have a partnership and 
he knew what that meant because his parents had one. The important things in our 
marriage were settled. 

"Let's decide about the baby thing, too,” he said. "I don't want kids right away. 
Maybe not ever. Does that bother you?" 

"Not at all." 

"Good," Cort said. "Some girls seem to be baby-mad. It’s like that's all they want to 
get married for." 

I wondered how he knew that, how many girls he'd taken out, if he'd asked any of 
them to marry him. But it didn't matter. He was mine now. My soul mate. 

"You should look into getting some of those new pills, those birth control pills," he 
said. "We don't want any mistakes." 


4-No shooting stars 


Early Sunday morning I found Jeff alone in the kitchen, having breakfast and 
working on a crossword puzzle. How would he take it when I told him about Cort? 

He got up and hugged me, rubbing his mustache on my ear the way he had when I 
was little, to tickle and make me laugh. "So, my little buddy has found her one and only." 

"Did Granny tell you?" I mumbled into his shoulder. He let go and I poured myself a 
coffee and sat kitty-corner from him. 

"Last night. She thought I needed advance warning." 

I peered into his face. "Are you okay with it?” 

He grabbed my hand. "Hey! If you've found a man that can make you as happy as 
your mother made me, that's important. I'll miss my apprentice mechanic, though." 

That brought tears and I blew my nose. 

"Don't worry about me," he said. "I'll be all right and so will you. If you're not, you 
can always come home." He put the cream back in the fridge. "Ruth thinks you don't 
know each other well enough but I told her not to worry. You've always had a good head 
on your shoulders and you're not flighty, like some of the young ones I see around." 

I'd been so afraid that he would be sad or tell me I was too young. "Cort and I are 
going fishing today but we'll be here for supper.” 

"That's fine. I want to meet him." Jeff lifted his Stetson from a hook by the back door 
and went out to work in the garden, taking Lucy so she could help him by chasing 
butterflies. I went upstairs to study for an hour. It was hard not to daydream about Cort, 
but I still wanted those As. 


Cort honked the horn for me at nine and we ate bacon and eggs at Wing Lee's before 
heading south to the irrigation lake. A thin layer of fog muted the sun to a pale-yellow 
ball. While Cort unpacked his gear, I wandered along the shore, looking for good camera 
shots. This was the first time I knew what I wanted to say. 

The landscape wasn't as barren as it appeared at first glance. Poplar saplings grew 
behind the softly mounded levee that surrounded the twenty-acre lake, and flat fields 
rolled away in all directions. Some were the black of newly turned summer fallow, others 
the vivid green of sprouting wheat. Mallards cruised the lake, the males’ green necks 
gleaming. Small birds defended their territories with song, and above, faintly visible 
through the fog, hung the broad blue arch of the sky. 

Halfway around the levee, I saw the perfect picture. Standing alone were two 
saplings so close that the tips of their branches touched, the yellow-green leaves 
caressing. The blurred, misty background made the trees seem more significant. 

Then I realized I'd forgotten the camera. Annoyed with myself, I turned back. Cort 
and the car were shrouded in fog, indistinct, unrecognizable. I rubbed my hand across my 
eyes, trying to see them clearly, but it was no good. 

When I reached the car, Cort held out a fishing rod. "I rented this for you." 

"Great! I'll come back for it in a minute. There's a picture I want to take." 

"You should do that later," he said. "I'm going to teach you how to fish for pike." He 


shaded his eyes against the mist. "You can't take pictures in this anyway." 

The image of the two poplars burned behind my eyes, driving my need to capture it 
on film, and I hesitated. Then Cort, his face eager, offered me the fishing rod again. 

What had I been thinking of? Cort was my partner, my other half. Of course, I would 
learn to fish. Sharing was the essence of partnership. 

By noon the hot May sun had burned off the fog and I'd learned to cast well enough 
not to tangle the line or catch the hook in the ground behind me. 

"You're doing very well," Cort said. He opened the trunk of the car and took out a tin 
of baked beans, a tin of raspberries, a can-opener, and two spoons. 

I liked his efficiency. I could do the same when I went out photographing, though the 
beans didn't taste as good as Granny's chicken sandwiches. After we ate, I rinsed my 
spoon in the lake and took the camera out of the car. 

"How about taking a picture of me?" Cort said. 

"Good idea." I could have it to look at when he was in Calgary. I photographed him 
beside the car, then holding his fishing rod. 

"Take a picture of me with the one that got away," Cort said. He grinned and 
stretched his arms to each side, hands bent as though measuring a huge fish. 

After I took the shot, he said over his shoulder, as he picked up his rod and walked to 
the lakeshore, "Get an extra copy. I'll want to send one to my parents." 

I didn't mind taking a picture of Cort clowning, though I seldom took family 
snapshots. I liked the quiet acquiescence of flowers, trees, and clouds rather than people 
asking how I wanted them to pose and then doing it so stiffly they looked frozen. Most of 
my conversations with the camera were private and I wanted to keep it that way. 

I walked back to the two small poplars, but the light was wrong now. The trees just 
looked like trees and the leaves no longer glowed. 

By four o'clock, my arms were tired from holding the rod and my mind mesmerized. 
I'd watch the line roll back onto the reel, wondering if I'd get a bite. On every cast, my 
thoughts would echo the same question. Cort was happy because he'd caught two small 
pike. I caught one but lost it, trying to get the hook out. He said he'd do it for me until I 
learned how. I hated seeing a fish struggle on the hook, but I'd probably get used to it. 

On the drive back to town, I gave Cort more details about my family so that he'd be 
prepared for the casual way we lived. 

"Don't worry," he said, patting my knee, "we'll make a great team whether I get 
along with your folks or not." 

The conversation was a little awkward at first, but supper went off without a hitch. 
Because he was a guest, Granny gave Cort his choice of the roast chicken, rather than 
letting Jeff have first pick. I wondered which man she would put at the top of her list 
when Cort and I were married, and he wasn't a guest anymore. 

Soon Cort was chatting easily with my father about business and Western movies 
and treating Ruth and Granny with a gentle politeness that made me want to hug him. 
Everything was going to be all right. Better than all right. It was going to be perfect. 

Ruth went off with Bud at eight and Cort left soon after, saying he had to be at work 
early. I kissed him goodbye on the veranda and he promised to return the following 
weekend. I went into the kitchen to help Granny clear up. 

Granny turned from scrubbing dishes at the sink. "What do you see in that man?" 

I was surprised at her angry tone. "See in him? Granny, I love him." 


"Love! You don't even know him." 

"Yes, I do. He's an accountant, he likes fishing, and he wants to go to university. He's 
very intelligent and interesting. You always said people with high foreheads are bright." 

Granny said, "Huh!" and slammed a stack of plates into the sink. "By the time he's 
forty, he'll be a genius." 

"That's not fair. He can't help it if his hair's thinning." 

"Maybe not. But he's selfish. I can feel it in my bones. Mark my words, he'll have 
you waiting on him hand and foot. And working to put him through school." 

"It won't be like that! I know it won't." 

"You're not wearing a ring yet. He didn't bring you flowers tonight." 

"I don't care about the hearts and flowers stuff!" I wasn't interested in a ring, either, 
except as a sign of my new status. I wanted a partner to share the moments, good and 
bad. I wanted Cort and me to be 'us.' Us against the world, if need be. 

Granny sighed. "You're as stubborn as your mother. Well, child, you make your bed, 
you'll have to lie in it. Marriage is for life, you know." 

That was the way I wanted it. I went upstairs and tried to study but ended up crying 
into my pillow. Lucy burrowed under my hand, purring, and gradually I felt better. 
Granny would come round in time. 


The following weekend, Granny said, "Did that long drink of water buy you a 
diamond ring yet?" 

I held out my left hand. 

She peered at the ring. "Thoughtful of him to buy something that won't blind you." 

"I don't care if the diamond is small. It's what it means that's important." 

She smiled then and gave me a hug. "I guess you'll be all right in spite of him. 
You've got a sensible attitude." 

Cort worked the next two weekends, but I didn't have time to miss him, what with 
final exams, getting ready for graduation and hurrying down to the river to feed the 
ravens. He didn't make the grad ceremony but arrived in time for the dance. He proved to 
be a smooth dancer and I felt like a princess as he whirled me around the floor. 

"I've never seen you in a dress before," he said. "You should wear your hair up more 
often. You look terrific." 

My first long dress was a satin gown the color of raspberries and cream, and my hair 
was in a French twist. I felt grown up, I'd achieved an A average, and I had my soul mate. 
Life was so wonderful I couldn't believe it had anything more to offer. 

Ruth's wedding was the following Friday. As I helped her dress, I asked, "Have any 
last-minute doubts?" 

She looked surprised. "Of course not. I've always known what I wanted." 

Me too, I thought. 

I was happy not to be in the wedding party. I could wander around unnoticed, 
watching for good candid shots. I thought Ruth and Bud would be dead on their feet after 
all the showers and stag parties, but they looked joyful. Cort arrived halfway through the 
reception at the Elk's Hall, said he'd missed supper, and headed for the buffet. 

"Well, Zanni, I guess you're next," Jeff said, putting his arm around me. 


"Yes, but not like this. Too much fuss." 
"Ruth wanted it," he said. "Your mother and I didn't." 


~ 


Life settled back into routine. I worked at the garage five days a week, but Jeff had 
hired a young man named Toby to work Saturdays, so I had my weekends free. Jeff said 
Toby was a quick learner and he'd likely hire him full-time when I left. 

"Quicker than me?" I asked, jealous. 

Jeff grinned. "No, but he's got his mind on camshafts, not wedding bells." 

I threw a wrench at him. He caught it, laughed, and went off to stick his head under 
the hood of a sugar beet truck. 

Cort came every weekend. Sometimes we saw a late movie, but the rest of the time 
we fished. Doing that for two whole days began to feel like wasted time, but I couldn't 
hurt Cort's feelings by saying so. Besides, when I was with him, I felt I belonged 
somewhere. 

He didn't seem to mind if I took a break from fishing and went off with the camera 
for an hour or two. "Would you like a camera for your birthday?" I asked. It would be 
easier to share his fishing if he'd go photographing with me. 

"Photography is boring." 

How could anyone not be interested in the amazing things a camera was able to do? I 
kept on casting, watching the lure ripple through the water as I wound the line back on 
the reel, and wondered if sharing everything was too much to ask. Then I remembered 
Ruth didn't share Bud's Friday night poker games. 

The last weekend in July, Cort said, "Let's take sandwiches and a thermos of coffee 
for supper and fish until dark." 

Had Granny said something mean and made him feel unwelcome at the house? But I 
didn't want to know and feel torn between the two of them. 

I caught no fish but used two rolls of film on towering white thunderheads and 
snapped a shot of Cort, grinning, with the biggest pike he'd caught so far. I tried to 
memorize the brilliant, flaming sunset, yearning for a better camera and color film. 

When we were eating our sandwiches, Cort said, "We should set a wedding date. I've 
got two weeks holiday coming in August. How about Saturday the nineteenth?" 

"That sounds fine. Will your parents come?" We'd decided to be married at the 
house, with just relatives attending. 

"For their only son's wedding? You better believe it," he said, screwing the top back 
on the thermos. "Dad always takes his holidays in the middle of August, anyway." 

"What does he do for a living?" He rarely mentioned Ontario or his parents. 

"He's a municipal clerk." 

"Where does your mother work?" 

He gave me a startled look. "She doesn't work. She stays home and looks after my 
father. Like she did me until I came out here." 

"Didn't you ever live on your own?" If I hadn't met Cort, I'd have found my own 
place to live as soon as I could afford it. 

"Why would I? It's way too expensive to eat out all the time." 

I was dying to see what his parents were like. I couldn't imagine his mother staying 


home with only one person to cook for. Mom had gone back to teaching when I started 
grade one. That might have been because Granny had come to live with us, after Grandpa 
died, but I thought she would have done it anyway. 

Cort and I went on fishing as dusk turned the lake silver gray and I tried to decide 
what to wear at my wedding. August nineteenth would be the most important day of my 
life, so it merited something classy. Maybe a fancy jacket and skirt. 

When it was too dark to fish and we'd stowed the gear in the trunk, Cort put his arms 
around me. "Now that we've set the date, let's seal the bargain." 

I started to ask what he meant, but then he was kissing me. I kissed him back, loving 
the feel of his arms around me. 

He edged me toward the car and opened the rear door. I knew what he wanted. 

I got my breath back and said, "Let's wait until we're married." The thought of 
making love with my husband was exciting but he wasn't my husband yet. I wanted to do 
things the right way, follow the rules. 

"We've waited long enough," he said. "You shouldn't believe that guff about couples 
waiting until the wedding night. They all do it before they're married." He began 
unbuttoning my shirt. "You're taking those pills, aren't you?" 

ress" 

"Well then, what are you worried about? Come on, honey, lighten up." 

By this time, Little Sheba was showing some interest in what was going on and I 
decided worrying was stupid. After all, Cort and I were soul mates and we'd be married 
soon. Sex with him was bound to be wonderful. 

I lay on the back seat, and he entered me. I loved his fresh scent and the warmth of 
his body against mine. I moved with him, waiting for a shooting star. 

Nothing happened. 

Two minutes later he gasped, withdrew, and said, "Okay?" 

"Yes." I didn't know what else to say. I realized that I didn't actually know what I 
was supposed to do or how I was supposed to feel. Maybe I'd been wrong to give in. 
Maybe being married did make all the difference. 

As we drove home, I wished I could ask my mother how she felt the first time she'd 
made love with Jeff. There was no point asking Ruth. 

Cort let me out at the gate and headed for the motel. Granny wouldn't let him stay at 
the house. "Time enough for that when you're married," she'd said, and Cort accepted it 
with a smile. Which was more than I did. I knew he needed to save money for school. 

I was so busy mulling over questions which had no answers that I was halfway up 
the veranda steps before I noticed the doctor's car in our driveway. I flew across the 
veranda and through the front door. 

Jeff met me in the hall, face pale and eyes damp. He wrapped his arms around me. 
"Honey, I have bad, bad news. Granny's gone." 

"Gone?" Fear tasted bitter on my tongue. 

"Heart attack," he said. "Like your mother. The doc says he's surprised she lasted as 
long as she did." 

I wept then, great, wracking sobs that almost tore me apart. I was still clinging to Jeff 
when Ruth and the doctor came out of Granny's front bedroom a few minutes later. 

"Zanni better take a sleeping pill," the doctor said. "Bud, get a glass of water from 
the kitchen." I hadn't even noticed my brother-in-law sitting on the couch. 


Ten minutes later I was in bed, Granny's rainbow afghan tucked around me, my head 
going numb and Lucy purring against my chest. 


~ 


When I woke up and remembered what had happened, tears gathered behind my 
eyes. I blinked them back and went downstairs to the empty kitchen, the room that had 
been Granny's world. She thought that was where she belonged, but I knew I would die 
confined to such a small space. I shook my head to dispel the image of a prison, fed Lucy 
and made a pot of coffee. It was still perking when Cort came up the veranda steps. 

He looked puzzled by my puffy face but, when I explained, he said, "I'm really sorry, 
honey." He looked uncomfortable, though, as if he'd walked into a stranger's house by 
mistake. "Do you want me to stay?" 

"There's nothing you can do. People will start phoning and coming around and I'll 
have to talk to them." If Cort stayed, I'd want to pay attention to him instead and I didn't 
think I could stand the tension. 

He made a move toward me, and I said, "No, don't. I'll just start crying again and I 
don't have time. There are too many things that need to be done." 

"T'll go then," he said. "I'll call you from work tomorrow." 

Five minutes later Jeff came wandering out of his bedroom, bleary-eyed, and 
admitted he and Bud had killed half a bottle of rye after I'd gone to sleep. Then Ruth and 
Bud came, the phone started ringing and the first casserole arrived in the hands of the 
next-door neighbor. 

It wasn't until late afternoon that Ruth and I had a chance to talk alone. "Do you 
really think she died of a heart attack?" I asked. 

"That or old age. She was almost eighty-three," Ruth said, rubbing her forehead. 
"Why? Don't you think the doctor knows what he's talking about?" 

"It's not that," I said. "It's just that she didn't seem any different than she ever was. 
I'm wondering if she lost the will to live because she felt we didn't need her any longer." 

Ruth looked thoughtful. "I suppose it's possible. I'm safely married and taken care of, 
and you will be in another month." 

I twisted my engagement ring around, so the high-set diamond sat on the top of my 
finger where it was supposed to be, not biting into the palm of my hand or the fingers on 
either side. "But I didn't want her to die." 

"T'll miss her, too," Ruth said. "She was never afraid of dying, you know. In her 
mind, it was as natural as living." 

I turned away, the pain of guilt needle-sharp. When Granny was dying, I'd been 
having sex in the back seat of a car with a man she didn't like. Even worse, I wasn't 
married to him. 


5-A heron in the fog 


Two days before the wedding, with the sun blazing down and grasshoppers chirring in 
the long grass, I walked to the river with meat scraps for Willie and Winnie. After putting 
their food on the usual stump, I sat with the camera on another ten feet away. 

I didn't call. They knew I was there. I closed my eyes and imagined the whole family 
posing on the stump, watching me with bright, beady, black eyes. 

The flapping of powerful wings brought me back to reality. Both ravens were on the 
stump, grabbing for scraps. I raised the camera, but the movement startled them, and they 
flew away. Getting a close-up had been a futile dream with my old camera, anyway, but 
at least I'd said good-bye, though I knew they would miss only the scraps, not me. 

I made my way along the riverbank to the weeping willow tree. I sat under its green 
umbrella of branches for a long time, not thinking, not wanting to think, listening to the 
chuckle of water in the riverbed. 


Next day, Cort met his parents at the Calgary airport and drove them to Willow 
Bluff. They could have stayed at our house—we had two spare bedrooms now—but Cort 
said, when he phoned, that they preferred a motel. 

The three of them arrived after supper. Colin and Georgina looked as though they 
were already dressed for the wedding. He had on a suit and tie; she wore a lace-trimmed 
pink dress with a skirt that reached below her knees. Her hair was permed, her pearls 
matched, and she wore nylons, in spite of the heat. They were maybe ten years older than 
Jeff, who'd just turned forty-three, but they looked more than that. 

Colin shook hands with me. Georgina gave me a little hug and a peck on the cheek. 
"I'm so glad to meet the girl who's going to make my little boy happy." 

Little boy? 

I went to the kitchen to pour coffee and Cort said he'd help me with the tray. His 
mother followed us. 

"Cort, darling," she said, "Zanni and I will do it." She turned to me. "This is women's 
work, wouldn't you agree, my dear?" 

I didn't think it mattered who did the chores. Jeff had helped me clean the house for 
the wedding, and he'd helped Mom and Granny when they needed it. I didn't want to 
alienate Georgina, though. "I suppose." 

She put cream and sugar into two mugs and stirred them. "These are for Colin and 
Cort. Aren't you going to do your father's, dear?" 

I blinked. "He does his own, like we all do." I put the sugar bowl and creamer on the 
tray, along with some teaspoons. 

"Men like to be fussed over, dear. Cort was delicate as a boy, so he needs looking 
after more than most." She put the mugs on the tray and gave me a dreamy smile. "I did 
most of his homework when he was at school. The teachers wouldn't listen when I told 
them they were making too many demands of him." 

Cort was thin and wiry and sometimes his mouth looked vulnerable, but surely that 
was simply the shape he'd been born with. I'd look after him if he needed it, but I thought 


Georgina was exaggerating. 

Later, I took her upstairs to see my wedding outfit, a pale blue rayon skirt and jacket, 
and knee-high white boots. "I'll carry a bouquet of cornflowers and baby's breath." I'd 
wanted to wear red, which looked good with my coloring and black hair, but Ruth made 
such a fuss that I backed down. 

"That skirt is very immodest. If there's a decent hem, I could let it down for you." 

Startled, I said, "It comes to mid-thigh. That's not short." 

Georgina sighed. "I suppose it's what all the young girls are wearing. Women didn't 
show off their bodies like that in my day." 


*~ 


Saturday was perfect, bright and warm. A light breeze cooled the living room as we 
gathered for the ceremony. Colin and Georgina stood beside my father. The only other 
guests were Ruth, Bud, and my cousin Marlene and her mother. 

I'd offered to postpone the wedding for a few months to stay home with Jeff, but he 
insisted we get on with our lives and Cort was against any delay. I didn't argue much. I 
was eager to begin life with my soul mate. 

The ceremony was quick. Cort and I kissed, the minister put his little book in his 
pocket, and everyone began talking. I'd always thought that marrying my true love would 
bring a wild, exuberant joy, but I felt only quiet contentment, punctuated by a few tears 
because Granny wasn't there to see it happen. Ruth had just learned she was pregnant, 
and her face glowed. Cort opened the champagne, and we drank toasts until it was gone, 
then moved to the dining room table to load our plates with sandwiches and pastries. 

The reception was almost over when Timmy from next door dashed in through the 
open front door and said, "A cat's been run over. It looks like Lucy." 

I raced down the steps, through the caragana hedge and out to the street. Lying on 
the grassy verge was a mound of orange fur, utterly still. I knelt on the dusty gravel, 
barely aware of the pain in my knees, heedless of my ripped nylons, and turned the body 
over. 

Lucy. 

I was shaking with sobs, tears blurring my eyes, as I carried Lucy behind the house 
and laid her body on the grass. Ruth hurried out, Cort right behind her. 

"Oh, God! This is awful! I'm so sorry," Ruth said, and put her arms around me. 

I clung to my sister and sobbed on her shoulder. 

Cort put his hand on my arm. "Pull yourself together, honey. Marlene and her mother 
are leaving. You should come and say goodbye." 

I let go of Ruth and flew upstairs to my room, locked the door, and flung myself on 
the bed, drowning in a flood of sorrow. I wailed into the pillow, not sure whether I was 
crying for Lucy, Granny, or the familiar, beloved house I was leaving forever. 

Footsteps pounded up the stairs. Cort called, "Zanni! This is our wedding day. How 
can you get so emotional over a goddam cat?" 

Ruth's angry voice said, "Leave her alone! She and Lucy were in diapers together. 
She's lost her best friend." 

Footsteps retreated down the stairs. I clutched the pillow to my breast, shivering in 
spite of the ninety-degree temperature under the roof. 


Cort couldn't have been listening when I told him how much I loved Lucy. He hadn't 
even offered any comfort when he'd seen me crying. 

I went across the hall to the bathroom and washed my face. Maybe Cort hadn't been 
listening when I'd talked about my parents’ relationship either. But he'd said his parents 
had a close marriage. Why wasn't he acting like a partner? I loved him for his looks, his 
open smile, and his intelligence. He didn't tell stupid, raunchy jokes, like Bud. He seemed 
solid and capable, as though he could handle anything that came along. 

But he wasn't a friend yet. 

I went back downstairs. We'd planned to leave right after the reception, but I couldn't 
leave Lucy lying on the back lawn. Jeff dug a grave for her beside the garden shed and 
we buried her there, with little stones to mark the spot. I couldn't stop crying and Cort's 
scowl made me feel worse. Ruth surprised me by taking charge. 

"Zanni better stay here with Dad tonight," she said. "She's much too upset to begin 
married life tonight. Cort, phone the motel and see if you can get your room back." 

Cort said, "But..." 

"You mustn't be impatient, dear," Georgina said. "Remember Zanni is very young." 

They all went out to dinner, while I lay on my bed and let the tears flow until I was 
drained. I spent the first night of my married life tucked into my own bed, with Jeff 
holding my hand until I went to sleep. 


Next day, after seeing his parents off on the bus for a week's holiday in Banff, Cort 
and I left for Calgary. We were doing without a honeymoon. In a few years we'd be 
living in exotic foreign countries. He said, "You shouldn't plan on having any more 
animals. You're too excitable. I really didn't appreciate that exhibition you put on 
yesterday." 

I'd wakened still feeling desolate, but guilty too. "I'm sorry, Cort." 

"I forgive you," he said. "But you're less mature in some ways than I thought." 
Maybe he was right, though I couldn't see what was immature about grieving for 
Lucy. I wanted to say so, but our marriage had begun badly. I wouldn't make it worse on 
our first day together. I'd explain again later what partnership meant to me; what Lucy 

had meant to me. If I had to teach him what friendship was, then I would. 

After a few miles, he said, "Your father should think about getting married again." 

"He'll never do that. My mother was his soul mate. He won't want anyone else." 

"Maybe his first marriage was perfect, but it ended a long time ago. Now that your 
Granny is gone, he should have a woman to look after him." 

"He knows how to look after himself." 

Cort went silent again. Georgina had bragged about doing everything for Cort and he 
seemed to think that was how men should be treated. I didn't know what to do about it. 

The following weekend, we drove up into the foothills west of Calgary, to a small 
trout stream Cort liked. "You should just watch me fish today," he said. "Then you'll 
know what to do when you get your own rod." 

He worked his way upstream and I followed, inhaling the odors of grass, willow, and 
water, and enjoying the mellow August heat. It didn't take long to learn that trout fishing 
mainly consisted of putting a worm on the hook and letting it drift with the current. I 


found myself thinking about friendship again and said, "Cort, you were angry when I 
cried over Lucy's death. Didn't you remember that I told you how much I loved her, that 
she'd been with me just about my whole life?" 

He stared at me for a couple of seconds. "Of course, I was angry. It was our wedding 
day, and you were making a big fuss about an animal. What did you expect?" 

"Well, it seems to me that if we were partners and true friends, you'd have been more 
sympathetic. Lucy was my friend, too." 

Cort reeled in his line, picked up the tackle box and headed upstream. 

"Where are you going?" 

"I'm walking away, Zanni." He turned to look at me. "Just like your father would if 
your mother had made him angry." 

Was he afraid he might say something he'd regret? I couldn't argue with that but how 
would we learn about each other or get anything settled, if we didn't talk? I went back to 
the car for my camera. When he calmed down, I'd try again. 

I put on the small backpack that contained our lunch and trailed Cort. I stopped to 
photograph sunlit stretches of the stream or, when there was a break in the trees, the vista 
of cattle grazing on long, grassy slopes. 

When I heard Cort calling, I put the camera in the pack and followed the sound of his 
voice. He stood beside a still, deep pool and two brook trout lay in the grass. "It's time for 
lunch, isn't it?" he said, then noticed the backpack. "Oh, you've got it with you." 

We sat on a mossy rock above the quiet pool and ate egg sandwiches and potato 
salad while he told me how he'd caught the trout. "I'll look for a secondhand fishing rod 
for you. Nothing beats the thrill of bringing in a brook trout on a light line." 

I decided I'd have to postpone merely talking about friendship and teach him how to 


be a friend by acting like one. 


Ten days later, I lucked into a job in a portrait studio. I was happy surrounded by 
cameras and people who knew how to use them, and going to work was a pleasure. The 
idea of becoming an auto mechanic faded away. 

I enjoyed playing house, too, coming home to the basement suite to cook, iron Cort's 
white shirts, and watch TV with him, though it bothered me that he never offered to help 
with housework. The one time I mentioned it, he walked away. We talked about travel 
and movies, which was fun, and talked shop over Friday night beer with his coworkers, 
but when I tried to introduce serious subjects like abortion and war, he lost interest. 
Cuddling with him was good, too, though marriage and a double bed hadn't produced any 
shooting stars for me. I was beginning to think shooting stars were a myth. 

I bought a rod and reel with my first month's pay, intending to give a hundred 
percent to Cort's enthusiasms and show him what true sharing was like. We went fishing 
every weekend and I loved being outside when the autumn air was rich with the odor of 
drying vegetation and the tang of frost. Weekends at the irrigation lakes were best 
because I could visit Jeff and Ruth. But I hated casting hour after hour and when it 
became too tedious, I'd go off with the camera for an hour. Afterward I'd tell Cort about 
the animals and plants I'd seen, hoping he would enjoy my descriptions. He'd merely 
shrug and go on casting for pike. Finally, I stopped reporting my small adventures. 


The first weekend I took my new rod to the trout stream in the foothills. Cort showed 
me how to bait the hook with a wriggling worm. I couldn't do it. 

"What's the big deal about touching a worm?" Cort asked. 

"I don't mind touching them. I do mind hurting them." 

"Don't be stupid," he said. "They're only worms." He did it for me a few times, then 
said I'd have to learn to do it myself. After that, I went looking for late wildflowers and 
autumn leaves to photograph. 

In early November, I put my rod away for good. No matter how I tried, I didn't like 
catching fish and I hated killing them. And, no matter how many times I told myself to be 
a good and sharing partner, I was frustrated and bored. I felt guilty too, but surely being a 
partner didn't require me to fish when I disliked it so much. 

The next time we got ready for a day's fishing in the foothills, and I climbed into the 
car with only my camera, Cort said, "Where's your rod?" 

"We have different tastes," I said. "You don't share my love of animals and 
photography and, no matter how hard I try, I can't share your love of fishing." 

He refused to speak to me on the drive and the air between us was bitter. I was 
tempted to relent but didn't. After all, I was still being a companion on his fishing trips 
and the fact that I was taking photographs instead of fishing didn't seem like a big deal. 
Mom had never played a guitar, but she sang for the band when Jeff played. 

When we reached the stream, I said, "Would you like me to take pictures of you 
fishing? I can try for shots of the fish, too, as they come out of the water fighting." 

He gave me that special smile. "Great idea." 

I relaxed. Everything was all right again. Except we still weren't sharing the way 
Mom and Jeff had. We ate, slept, and watched movies together, but it wasn't enough. 

The next thing I tried was a bookkeeping course at night school. We could share that 
and, someday, when Cort had his degree and went into business for himself, we'd work 
together. I liked the way the system dealt with numbers and was soon making top marks. 
I was surprised when Cort didn't seem interested. He said, "Good for you. But don't 
forget that's just baby stuff." 

One day I showed some of my photographs to the people at work. "These are close 
to being professional," said Lana, my boss. "What kind of camera are you using?" 

"A Kodak Brownie." 

"You need more than a Brownie to be a professional," she said. "Would you be 
interested in buying my 35mm Pentax at half price? It's only two years old, but I just 
blew a lot of money on the latest version, and I wouldn't mind recovering some of it." 

Cort would be angry. He wanted to save every nickel. But I was dying for a camera 
that could handle color film and close-ups. "I don't have enough money right now." 

"You can pay me in instalments," Lana said. "I won't charge you interest but I'd like 
to see the photographs you take." 

I didn't tell Cort about the camera, hoping he wouldn't notice it. I wondered if my 
mother had kept secrets from Jeff, or if Georgina kept them from Colin. It wasn't the right 
thing to do, but I'd do almost anything to avoid Cort's sulks. 


*~ 


Cort agreed to go to Willow Bluff for Christmas. It was wonderful to be home, 


though the absence of Granny and Lucy echoed through every room. Ruth invited us all 
for Christmas dinner. She was six months pregnant, and her eyes shone. Jeff played his 
guitar, looking content, with the battered Stetson sitting on the back of his head. 

That night when we went up to bed, I felt left out. Jeff and Ruth didn't seem to miss 
me. Their lives were going on just as usual, and Ruth was planning for the baby. Jeff was 
taking a cooking course at night school. 

I said to Cort, "Are you happy being married to me?" 

He plumped up his pillow. "Well, you're not perfect." 

I was stunned. What didn't he like? Did he think he was perfect? All I'd wanted was a 
simple yes and a hug. I accepted him as he was. Why couldn't he accept me? 

"For one thing," he said, "you should write to my parents more often." 

"Why should I write to them at all? They're your parents, not mine." I'd only met 
them at the wedding, and now found it hard to remember their faces. 

"Because it's your job as my wife!" Cort snatched up his pajamas and stalked out, 
heading for the bathroom. 

I was in bed when he came back. He slid in between the sheets and reached for me. 
"Come on, honey. I'm in the mood." 

A surge of fury blazed through me. "Go to hell!" I jumped out of bed and went into 
Ruth's old room, bolting the door behind me. 

I lay on Ruth's bed and the silence gradually calmed the turbulent thoughts in my 
head. Cort would be angry, but I needed to be alone. I needed to think. 

Nothing about this marriage was the way I'd assumed it would be. Cort was more 
interested in telling me what I 'should' do than sharing what I liked to do. When I said I 
wanted a kitten, he flatly refused. "No pets of any kind," he said, "not even a goldfish." 

We didn't have to share every single thing, but it seemed to me we could be doing a 
lot better. We weren't soul mates. We weren't two halves of a whole. Not yet, anyway. 

Sex wasn't what I'd assumed it would be, either. I'd answered 'yes' to his 'okay?’ so 
many times I didn't have the nerve to tell him that his lovemaking wasn't doing for me 
what it did for him. It was pleasant, in a way, and sometimes Little Sheba was a bit 
excited, but where were the shooting stars? I'd learned something, though. If I acted 
enthusiastic, breathing hard and clutching at him, he finished quicker. I was getting quite 
good at it. 

Obviously, Marlene had been lying about how wonderful sex was. She always did 
tend to exaggerate. Maybe what I felt during sex was what I was supposed to feel. Maybe 
that's all there was. If so, I could live with it, the same as other women did. 

It was disappointing, though. Sex with Cort was always in the dark, under the covers, 
with few preliminaries. He never talked about it. He dressed and undressed in the 
bathroom and when he went to wash after we made love, the light from the streetlamp 
showed him hiding his genitals with his hand as he walked by the foot of the bed. 

His attitude puzzled me. I had no shame about my own body and walked around 
naked when I felt like it. When I undressed at night, sometimes I kicked my panties into 
the overstuffed chair in the corner. Only a week before, Cort had said, "Zanni, you should 
be more modest. That's very unladylike." I hadn't done it since. 

I didn't need to drop kick my panties into a chair. I didn't need shooting stars if I had 
the other things I wanted and I did have some of them. Cort was easy to get along with 
most of the time and not a drinker, like Marlene's father. I would just have to work on the 


other things, like friendship and sharing. And be patient. 

I went back to my room and got into bed beside Cort. He'd wanted sex, so I cuddled 
up to him and put my hand on his chest to indicate that I was willing. 

He turned his back on me. 

While I waited for sleep, I thought about Cort's modesty and imagined the look on 
his face if I caught him naked and managed to get a picture. I fell asleep smiling. 


~ 


Cort enrolled in the University of Calgary in the fall of 1969 and was soon mired in 
books and assignments. At night I listened to his complaints about lectures, unfair exams, 
and demanding professors. "They ask way too much of us," he said. "And why do I have 
to study contract law and economics? I want to be an accountant, not a lawyer." 

He still went fishing one day every weekend, even when it was snowing, saying he 
needed the break from the stress at school. I thought he'd be better off studying, but I had 
to trust that he knew what he was doing. Getting the degree was his responsibility. 

We didn't go to Willow Bluff often now. Cort said gas was too expensive. I missed 
Ruth and Jeff, but they phoned every couple of weeks to see how we were. [ had little 
time for visiting or photography, anyway. I'd always looked after cooking and cleaning, 
but now I was also paying the bills, writing letters to Cort's parents and to his aunt in 
Victoria, looking after the car, and shopping for groceries by myself. 

He drove the car to school, so I took the bus to work, shivering on windy corners 
when the temperature was below freezing, sweating in the bus, freezing again on the 
three-block walk home. The TV disturbed Cort when he was studying so I worked 
through a pile of library books on photography and dreamed about being a professional 
photographer. I still didn't know what I wanted to say with my nature shots but at least I 
could make a living doing portraits. I told myself things would be fine once Cort 
graduated. 

He got four Ds, one C, and one E on his midyear exams. 

"Don't be unhappy, honey," I said. "It's a long time since you've been in school and 
youre rusty, that's all. Is there anything I can do to help?" 

"Shut up, Zanni. These courses are way beyond anything you could do." 

Soon afterward I had my first small triumph: the sale of a photograph to the Calgary 
Herald. I'd taken the shot at a summer air show and the silver Spitfire, a sleek relic of 
World War II, seemed to hang in the sky above the brilliant cumulus clouds boiling up in 
the west. It was a lucky shot. I'd had little experience with polarizing filters or telephoto 
lenses. I squeezed enough pennies out of the grocery money to put a cheap frame on it 
and hung it in our living room. 

The minute Cort saw it, he said, "Take that goddam thing off the wall!" 

I was stunned. Not only was the photograph striking, I'd created it myself, with my 
own camera. "Why don't you like it?" 

He walked away. 

Fighting tears, I stored the photograph in a cupboard. Within days, anger replaced 
the tears. Within weeks, I realized that Cort heard nothing I said unless it was what he 
wanted to hear. He'd long since made it clear that he disliked the Beatles and, when Paul 
McCartney announced on April tenth that the band was breaking up, I said nothing. I 


lived through my sorrow in private moments and promised myself that someday I would 
buy every record the band had ever made. 

Cort failed all but two exams in the April session. "I'm not wasting any more time," 
he said. "Let's move to the coast. I'll look for a job there and take up salmon fishing." 

"But I'll be so far away from Jeff and Ruth and Shirleen." Shirleen was two years old 
now, and Ruth was expecting a second baby within the month. 

"If you're so goddam keen on your family, you should have married a beet farmer." 

He drove to the coast and stayed with his Aunt Elizabeth in Victoria for a week. The 
relief I felt at having him gone came as a shock. I'd read magazine articles that said 
couples needed breaks from each other, but I hadn't believed it. When he came home the 
following weekend, he looked more cheerful. 

"The guys I talked to said the fishing around Vancouver Island is fantastic." 

"Did you get a job?" 

"As good as. I have to take a cost accounting course before they'll hire me. The guy 
I'm supposed to replace is retiring in a few months." Cort signed up for two cost 
accounting courses and went back to studying. 


~ 


In May, Ruth gave birth to a son, David, and I took a week of my holidays to help 
her. She'd become so fiercely domestic that I sometimes wondered if we had anything in 
common besides being female. She now had a station wagon, used for hauling groceries, 
kids, and dogs, and had taken several gourmet cooking courses. She told me she insisted 
Bud go to church with her every Sunday, to set a good example in the community. I 
didn't know what to say. I couldn't imagine Cort agreeing to anything I ‘insisted’ on. 

The first night in Willow Bluff, I went over to Jeff's for supper. He'd made beef stew 
and, to my surprise, whole wheat bread. "This is delicious," I said, giving myself another 
helping. "You cook better than I do." 

"It takes time, but I've got so I like messing around in the kitchen." 

When I finished my second plateful, I said, "How are things going with the band?" 

"We're going to have a new rehearsal place now the school doesn't have room for us 
anymore." He stood up. "Come on, I'll show you." He led me down the hall to the back 
bedroom. "I moved into Granny's room in the front so we could use this one." 

"But you've got the window covered over." 

He nodded. "I'm putting in heavy insulation so the neighbors won't complain about 
the noise. It's pretty wild when we get the amps cranked up. Next time you come down, if 
we're having a session, you'll have to sit in and listen." 

I loved old Western ballads, but modern country and western music didn't do a thing 
for me. Tennessee Ernie Ford could lose his voice and I wouldn't shed a single tear. Jeff 
knew that, though. He was just being polite, asking me into his new domain. 

I went back to Ruth's, got Shirleen settled for the night and made tea for Ruth, who 
was snuggling with David. "Dad seems to be having fun building his music room." 

Ruth sighed. "I wish he wasn't living by himself. He must get awfully lonely." 

Startled, I said, "He likes being alone." I was surprised Ruth hadn't noticed. It was 
something Jeff and I had always known about each other. 

"T don't believe that," she said, in a tone that indicated she wasn't in the mood to 


argue about it. "How are you and Cort getting along?" 

"Things have been a little rough. It'll be better when he goes back to work." 

"Have a baby. That will give you something besides yourselves to think about." 

I let it go. I didn't want a lecture on the joys of having a family. People had babies, 
who grew up and had more babies and so on down the generations, which was the way 
things worked, of course, but I'd never seen myself as part of it. Most people seemed 
happy to perpetuate the human race. The world could easily do without my contribution. 

I took dozens of pictures of my new nephew and Shirleen. She was cute but, after a 
week of feeding her, chasing her, and not understanding a word she said, I knew my 
talents did not lie in motherhood. I could wait for hours to get the right light on a flower, 
or for a squirrel to come within camera range, but I had no patience for kids. 

As I focused on Shirleen again, a new thought surfaced. Even if I wanted kids, I'd 
never have them with Cort. He wouldn't be a good father. I shoved that thought to the 
back of my mind, where similar thoughts hung out, and concentrated on my niece. 

One day I drove down the main street to the supermarket and glimpsed Steve outside 
Wing Lee's. I felt a sharp twinge of yearning. I wanted to stop and talk to him about my 
photography. I wanted to find out if he was working, or going to school, if he was still in 
the theater group. I could have asked Ruth, but I felt guilty about my interest in a man 


who wasn't my husband. 


Cort and I arrived in Victoria in August 1970, on our third wedding anniversary, the 
car loaded to the roof. We moved in with his Aunt Elizabeth until I found a job in a 
camera store. I liked Elizabeth, but it was a relief to move into an old furnished cabin two 
blocks from the sea and slip back into our settled habits. 

I fell in love with the West Coast at once. Morning mists drifted up from the Strait, 
softening the shapes of firs, cedars, and arbutus and leaving delicate beads of moisture on 
the grass. By noon, sunlight had dispelled the fog and clarified the thousand shades of 
green I ached to capture on film. Even the rain seemed soft and lush as it whispered on 
fallen maple leaves or caressed the windows of the cabin. Though Cort laughed in 
disbelief when I told him, I also loved the wailing cry of the busy, noisy seagulls. 

The job at the camera store wasn't as much fun as the portrait studio in Calgary, but I 
liked the boss, a bachelor in his late forties. I felt safe with Ted, a gentle bear of a man, 
and often, faced with going home to a moody Cort, I wished I could sit on Ted's lap, put 
my head on his shoulder, stick a thumb in my mouth, and go to sleep. But Ted wasn't 
Mom or Granny, and I went on arriving at home every night with a smile on my face. 

Ted let me have film at wholesale and I spent weekends taking shots on the beach or 
in parks, letting the housework go. I didn't have the money to get the film developed and 
exposed rolls piled up in my dresser drawer. 

"Why don't you try for a temporary job?" I asked Cort. "Even pumping gas would 
bring in some money." The lumber firm he'd had the interview with said they would 
definitely hire him but possibly not for another few weeks. 

"I can't do that. Mr. Hargraves might phone any time for me to come in." 

"You can quit a gas jockey's job at a moment's notice." 

"That wouldn't be right. What if I start working and Hargraves phones next day? The 


station manager would think I was an idiot. We can live on your salary, Zanni. You 
should be more careful how you shop." 

He began checking the grocery tapes and suggesting ways of cutting back. He did 
not cook any meals, did not do any laundry, did not take out any garbage. One day I 
asked him to help, and he looked amazed. "If you didn't spend so much time fooling with 
your camera, you'd have time to get your work done." I didn't ask again. 

He left at dawn every day to go fishing and I had to go downtown by bus. When I 
asked what would happen if Mr. Hargraves phoned while he was fishing, he glared at me 
and said, "He'll leave a message. Mind your own business." 

He was still smarting over his failure at university. I'd praised him for passing the 
cost accounting courses with good marks and said we should put the past behind us and 
make a fresh new life. Nothing I said lightened his mood. I wondered what his mother 
would have done but gave it up. I was already doing everything I could. 

My engagement ring still slid around my finger and bit into the flesh between my 
fingers or into my palm. One morning I didn't put it back on after a shower and felt much 
freer without the constant irritation. I was prepared to wear it again if Cort complained, 
but he didn't seem to notice. 


In October, I pawned my fishing rod and had a dozen rolls of film developed. Three 
of the shots so far surpassed my expectations that I was almost willing to skip lunch for a 
month so I could afford to get them enlarged and framed. 

I'd taken several shots from the beach early on a quiet Sunday morning. A fog bank 
hid everything but silken ripples of water lapping at the pebble beach, the light from the 
invisible sun diffused to an eerie, muted brightness. A single heron stood in the shallow 
water, his blurred silhouette dark against a background of soft luminous gray. 

Every time I looked at the photograph I yearned to walk into the water with the 
heron and lose myself in the magical shimmering light of the fog, to enter that silent 
space, and be safely surrounded by emptiness. 

I took the three photographs to Chick's Picture Framing, half a block from the 
camera store, wondering how I'd find the money for enlargements. I could pawn Cort's 
fishing rod, I thought, with a savage resentment that surprised and shamed me. 

The woman behind the counter was slim with long red hair and dancing blue eyes. I 
said, "If I had these enlarged to eight by ten, what would it cost to frame them?" 

She studied the pictures for a moment, then placed one on top. She looked up at me 
with a vivacious grin. "This one needs to be much bigger. It's wonderful!" 

"You really think so?" It was the one in which the heron had its head stretched out, 
beak half-open. He'd struck at a fish a second later. 

"I know it," she said. "I've been framing pictures for ten years. If it were mine, I'd 
enlarge it to something like three feet by four feet. A dark silver metal frame to contrast 
with the bright fog, and key into the dark gray on the heron." 

"Right now, I can barely manage to get film developed at half price." I told her 
where I worked. 

"Oh, I know Ted," she said. "This picture deserves proper framing and deserves to be 
seen." She eyed me for a moment. "Are you serious about photography?" 


"I'd like to make my living with it." 

"IT think you'd succeed, too." She handed me the photographs. "Get Ted to enlarge 
this top one to eighteen by twenty and bring it back to me. I'll pay for the enlargement, 
frame it and hang it here in my store until you can pay for it." 

I stared at her. "Why would you do that for me?" 

"Because you have talent." She smiled, her eyes sparkling. "Besides, the photograph 
will enhance the frame as much as the frame will enhance the photograph and it won't do 
my business any harm to have it hanging on the wall here. It doesn't hurt to put 
something out there and see what happens. You never know what's around the next 
corner." 

I was smiling, too. "My name is Zanni. Zanni Campbell." 

She held out her hand. "Chickadee Sunday, known as Dee, please." 

"Chickadee?" 

She spread her hands in a deprecating gesture. "My mother had some weird ideas. I 
have a brother named Robin." 

"T like it. It sounds like a poem. Well, maybe not a poem, but it has rhythm.” 

Dee laughed. "You're as weird as my mother. When you bring the enlargement, 
come at noon and we'll have lunch together." 


6-Willow weep for me 


As October faded, Cort spent his time fishing, sleeping, and watching TV. I endured 
my growing resentment in silence and seldom watched movies with him. His habit of 
interrupting the story with comments on actors, directors, and anachronisms irritated me 
to the point of screaming. I wanted to follow the story, not listen to his voice. 

November rain and wind discouraged weekend treks with the camera, but one day as 
I sat on the roofed porch, a yearling mule deer came out of the trees. He stared at me with 
large, limpid eyes, waggling his big ears as he listened in all directions, and I managed to 
get a couple of photographs before he disappeared around the corner of the cabin. 

Then raccoons came, and I couldn't resist feeding them. Their black masks and bushy 
tails made them seem almost like cats. Aggressive and cheeky, they tucked into dog 
kibble while I took dozens of shots. Their antics made me laugh so much it was hard to 
hold the camera steady. Someday I'd be able to afford a tripod. Someday. 

My wildlife photography ended abruptly. Cort came out on the porch the day I was 
photographing a large brown rat eating the crumbs left by raccoons. 

"What the hell are you doing?" His voice went up an octave. "That's a rat!" 

The rat vanished into the salal, and I admitted I'd been feeding raccoons. 

Cort glowered, his fists opening and closing. "You're feeding raccoons when I'm 
going without popcorn for movies? I don't believe this, Zanni. I just don't believe it.” 

I quit buying dog food for the raccoons and bought popcorn. Cort quit making 
comments about my lack of brains. The camera spent much of its time on a shelf. I 
wanted to make photographs that had meaning for other people, not just me, but the fear 
that I'd never have anything to say haunted my quiet hours. 

December and January were wet, cold, and dark. I found a petit point kit at a garage 
sale and watched the picture of a castle in moonlight develop slowly under my fingers 
while I daydreamed about the Chilcotin, or the weeping willow on the Deane River. 

In April, eight months after we arrived in Victoria, Cort finally went to work for the 
lumber company, and started a new morning routine. "I want you to wake me up five 
minutes after the alarm goes off in case I sleep through it." 

Next morning, I woke him at 6:35. 

"Go away!" he snarled from his nest of blankets. "I can sleep another ten minutes." 

When I woke him again at 6:45, he cursed me. The third time, he got up and gulped 
breakfast. "You should have wakened me sooner. I'm going to be late for work." 

This scene was repeated for the next four days. On the following Monday, when he 
didn't respond to the alarm clock, I said, "This is your wake-up call. The only one." 

"If I'm late, it'll be your fault! You were so anxious for me to get a job, now you can 
goddam well make sure I get there." 

Tuesday morning, I threw a jugful of cold water over his head. 

He leapt out of bed, water dripping from his hair. "You bitch!" 

"You asked me to get you up. Cold water seems to be the only thing that works." 

"You ever do that again, I'll slap your face." 

My knees were shaking. "I won't do it again. But I won't wake you up, either. 
Getting to work on time is your problem." 


~ 


Dee Sunday and I met for lunch or coffee a few times a week. It was almost like 
having Steve and his rapier tongue back, and the stories and laughter we shared made 
Cort's sulks easier to deal with. She seemed sophisticated and assured, a woman of the 
world. I hoped some of that would rub off on me. 

"I dumped a jug of cold water on Cort this morning." I explained why, nervously 
clutching my coffee cup. Would she tell me I was a bad wife? 

"Talk about intimidation!" Dee said indignantly. "He thinks he has all the power 
because you're so afraid of losing him you won't fight back." 

"I am afraid of losing him. Marriage is forever, isn't it?" 

"It doesn't have to be. I'm divorced." 

"You are?" I tried to keep the shock from appearing on my face, but obviously I 
didn't succeed because Dee smiled. "Is 'Sunday' your ex-husband's name or yours?" 

"Mine," she said. "His was about fourteen syllables long and unpronounceable." 

"I know it's none of my business but why did you get divorced?" 

"It didn't take long to realize marriage to Bernie was a bad idea." 

"Why?" I couldn't remember ever meeting anyone who'd been divorced. "It doesn't 
show on your face, any more than losing my virginity showed on mine." 

Dee laughed. "Zanni, my little prairie chicken, take some lessons from the women's 
liberation movement. Life doesn't have to be as cut and dried as you've been taught." 

"I'm beginning to realize people aren't always what they say they are, either." 

"Or what you assume they are." Dee looked serious again. "You and Cort aren't 
exactly happy together, are you?" 

"No, but I feel guilty even thinking bad things about him. That's not how marriage is 
meant to be. And Granny told me that once I'd made my bed, I'd have to lie in it." 

"If I were you, I'd get up and make another bed," Dee said. "I bet you're feeling 
guilty now because you've talked about him behind his back." 

"How did you know?" 

"Because it goes with that theory of yours that a husband and wife are two halves of 
a whole, completely loyal to each other." 

"It's what I want. Cort told me we'd have a partnership, but I don't think he knows 
what the word means." 

"It may not mean the same to him as it does to you." 

"How can that be?" I said. "We both speak English." 

"Yes, but how the word was used in Cort's family might be different from how it was 
used in yours. You met his parents. Did they appear to have a partnership?" 

"No. Georgina seemed to spend all her time waiting on Colin." 

"But Cort grew up believing that kind of behavior is partnership." Dee drained her 
coffee cup. "Does he have good points?" 

"He doesn't drink, smoke, or chase other women. He wants to share everything in his 
life with me. I often wonder why I can't be satisfied with that." 

"Because he's a selfish prick." 

I nearly spilled my coffee. "That's what Granny said. Well, not quite that." 

"Is he willing to share everything in your life?" 

"He's not interested in anything I do." 


"That's because he doesn't think you have a life, except for him." 

I went back to work. What Dee said made sense, but it upset me. Had I made a 
mistake in believing Cort was my ‘forever’ mate? Or wasn't I trying hard enough? I'd also 
assumed he was intelligent, yet he failed school. Or did he lack the discipline to study? I 
couldn't come up with any sure answers. 


~ 


By the following Christmas, I was having stomach aches and depressions that went 
on for weeks. I'd walk down to the beach with the camera, sit on a drift log, and wish I 
was old and finished with emotions that ripped me apart. On TV, Lee Van Cleef, lean, 
dark, and deadly, rode into town and shot every outlaw in sight. I silently cheered him on. 

I went to a doctor that Dee recommended. When he called me in a week later, he 
said, "You're perfectly healthy, Mrs. Campbell. I can't find a thing wrong with you." 

"Then why do I feel so awful?" 

He leaned back in his chair and tapped the eraser end of his pencil against his chin. 
"Do you like your job?" 

"Very much." 

"Do you have any hobbies?" 

"Photography. And I love it. I'd like to make my living at it." 

"How about your marriage?" 

Tears were rolling down my face before I even opened my mouth. When I regained 
control, I told him about Cort, relief and guilt vying for supremacy. I didn't want to be 
disloyal by complaining, but my resentment over Cort leaving all the housework and 
errands to me, even when he wasn't working, poured out in a flood. 

"That doesn't sound very good." The doctor said nothing more. He didn't need to. 

By March, I still hadn't made any decisions. Marriage was forever. But how could I 
stand living with Cort forever? He didn't seem to care about anything except fishing and 
his job. I kept telling myself to try harder. People would think I was awful if I left him. 
How could I bear the guilt if I did? 

One evening I came home late from work to find Cort in front of the TV. He looked 
up and said, "You didn't make the bed this morning. And I don't have any clean socks." 

"What's wrong with you making the bed once in a while? Or doing the laundry?" 

"Don't be stupid. I know your mother died young, but surely your Granny taught you 
what women's duties are." 

I clamped my lips shut against the flood of words on my tongue. It would only make 
things worse. In the kitchen, I tried to decide what to make for supper. Everything 
seemed like too much work and my appetite was gone. 

When I called him, he glanced at the plate of baked beans and toast and said, "That's 
a lousy supper. You can do better than that. Don't you care about me at all?" 

The last thread snapped. 

People would think I was terrible for leaving him but, no matter what they said, I 
couldn't feel any worse than I did now. 


In April, Cort went to Port Alberni for a week to check on the mill there. The first 
evening, I ripped up my pictures of him. That felt so good I lit a fire in the fireplace and 
tossed the fragments, one by one, into the flames, imagining Cort screaming, his flesh 
sizzling and smoking. When it was over, I sank back in the chair, drained. 

Stunned, too. My long-suppressed fury had erupted with a savagery I found hard to 
accept as mine. 

The second evening, I rented a bachelor suite near Beacon Hill Park and the sea. The 
third evening, I packed. The fourth evening, I left the cabin for the last time, leaving an 
unmade bed, dirty dishes in the sink, and a letter for Cort on the kitchen table. 

But I was unprepared for the pain of walking into my empty apartment at night. The 
sadness and guilt that gnawed at me all day intensified. I'd sit holding an imaginary Lucy 
in my lap, feeling her warm, soft fur, and hearing her purr. It seemed so easy to make a 
cat happy. Now I truly needed a kitten, but no pets were allowed in the building. 

My dream of the perfect partnership had crumbled to nothing. I'd broken the rules 
and everyone—except maybe Dee—would look down on me. Worse, I had to face the 
fact that Cort and I had never truly loved each other. Every night, I thought of going 
back, but I'd only have to leave again, and I wasn't sure that I could stand doing it a 
second time. I escaped into tales of the Wild West and fought the pain with scotch. 

The alcohol was a big item for my small budget, and I had only an ounce when I 
came home from work. I'd never drunk anything but a beer now and then, and the shock 
of straight scotch brought a tingle to my nerve ends, then a welcome numbness. 

One evening I wrapped myself in Granny's afghan and looked at family pictures. I 
found one of me at nine, flopped on the veranda steps with Lucy and a skipping rope, 
sweat pasting my T-shirt to my body, long braids heavy on my back. Beside the steps, 
gladiolas blazed white, scarlet, and salmon pink and bees hummed among the blossoms. I 
caught the rich, hot smells of July: sweet william, ripe tomatoes, the dusty street, bronzed 
prairie grass stretching to the flat horizon, the scents of home. 

Granny might have taken the picture, using Jeff's camera. I remembered her being on 
the veranda that day, telling me I spent too much time alone, that I needed to pay more 
attention to what people said and did. She hadn't liked Cort, but she'd disapproved of 
divorce, too, and that's where I was headed now. 

There were several pictures of the weeping willow. Memories came back in a flood: 
long, narrow, shimmering leaves whispering stories to me, grayish, fissured bark under 
my fingers, the serenity I had felt sitting beneath the protective canopy of branches, 
happy that no one knew where I was. 

Again and again, inside my head, I could hear a yearning cry, 'I want to go home.’ I 
knew home wasn't Jeff's house and the old life in Willow Bluff, but where was it? The 
weeping willow would give me a few hours of peace, but I couldn't live under a tree. I 
thought of the Chilcotin, but that was just a fantasy. 

I put away the album and wrote my news to Ruth and Jeff, afraid neither of them 
would want to see me again, afraid I'd never see the willow again. There was no one else 
I needed to tell except Cort's Aunt Elizabeth. 

When I phoned, she said, "This is serious, and I want to know what's going on. Meet 
me for lunch tomorrow at that place next door to your camera shop." 

By the time I sat in a booth to wait for her, I was so nervous I could barely hold the 


glass of water that came with the menus. 

When she did arrive, she hardly said a word until we'd ordered. Then she leaned back 
in her seat and folded her hands. "What's wrong between you?" 

I didn't know what to say. Suddenly my problems seemed so trivial I didn't know 
how I could explain them. 

"Does he beat you?" she demanded. 

"No." 

"Does he run around with other women?" 

"No." 

"Does he drink?" 

"No." 

"Then I don't understand why you're leaving him." 

The words popped out before I could stop them. "Because he bores me silly!" 


~ 


Dee laughed when I told her. "You didn't really say that, did you?" 

"I was so sick of feeling guilty that I let my tongue run away with me. But I did tell 
her all the other stuff as well." 

"How did she react?" 

"She said we should try to work it out, that I might be expecting too much." 

"I'd say Cort was the one expecting too much," Dee said. "He probably thinks being 
his wife was all you needed to be happy. What more could you possibly want?" 

"My father didn't think that way." 

"Your dad sounds like a wonderful guy. But asking for a relationship like he had 
with your mother—or says he had—is asking for the improbable, if not the impossible. I 
just don't believe that two people can be everything to each other." 

"[ read in a magazine last week that neither men nor women are complete until 
they've found a partner. Only then do they become whole." 

Dee raised her eyebrows. "So each person is only half a human?" 

"Oh. That does sound awful!" 

"Would you describe your soul mate as your other half?" 

"More like my best friend, my partner. We'd share everything. We'd be on the same 
wavelength, as though we'd known each other forever." 

"That's very idealistic, but I guess it's possible." She gave me an encouraging smile. 
"You never know what's around the next corner." 

"T read another article that said any woman who couldn't keep a husband was to 
blame, that she wasn't being properly feminine." 

"Your Auntie Dee has some serious advice for you. Stop reading magazines!" 

"The author is a psychiatrist." 

"Obviously a man wallowing in his own fantasies," Dee said. "He likely has a 
particular fantasy about women that he's rationalizing by trying to prove that it's scientific 
fact. Like Freud with all his harebrained theories." 

"Really?" 

"Zanni, you are so naive at times." Dee went to the counter to get more cream. When 
she came back, she said, "Haven't you read The Feminine Mystique?" 


"Never heard of it." 

"Well, better late than never. I'll lend you my copy. It debunks many theories that 
psychiatrists and other so-called authorities are still spouting, things that Cort probably 
picked up from his mother. He sounds hopelessly old-fashioned. Some people never get 
out of the decade of their birth." 

I fiddled with my spoon. "Do you suppose he'll get married again?" 

"If he can find a woman who lets him think he's a big hero." Dee paused. "A woman 
who doesn't know how badly he failed in his career." 

"T never thought of that." 

"Anyway, I suspect you were in love with love, not with Cort. Genuine love takes 
time and weathering a few ups and downs." 

As I hurried back to the camera store, I wondered about Dee. She'd only been 
married for a few months, a long time ago, so how did she know what love was all about? 
Dee's comment about Cort wanting a woman who didn't know he'd failed school 
raised old memories. He'd never talked about his jobs in Ontario. Had he failed at those, 

too? Had Georgina shielded him in ways other than doing his homework? Maybe he 
didn't know how to make it on his own. 

I almost felt sorry for him. His mother had spoiled him, but he let her do it. He'd 
been short-tempered, rude, and demanding ever since failing his exams. If the sight of me 
reminded him of his failure, things would never get better, no matter what I did. 


~ 


There was no word from Cort. He probably thought I'd come crawling back if he 
ignored me. But I'd never be a slave again. 

One night when I came home from work, he was waiting in front of my building. "I 
brought a present I got for you in Port Alberni," he said. 

I didn't want him in my apartment, but his gesture of friendliness disarmed me. 
"You'd better come up." 

He sat in my only easy chair and handed me a small box. Inside the box was a ring, a 
large blue-green turquoise in a silver setting. 

"It's lovely," I said. The surge of guilt almost made me break down. If he'd bought 
me something this beautiful, maybe he did love me. Maybe the ring was meant to be an 
apology he couldn't put into words. Maybe we could work things out after all. I sat on the 
edge of my kitchen chair while he told me about his week in Port Alberni. 

He stood up and took a step toward me. "Well? Are you ready to come home?" 

I opened my mouth to say yes. 

Then I saw the expression on his face. It showed no hint of remorse, no hint of love. 
He looked at me as if I were an obstinate child who merely needed a little humoring. 

"Are you ready to apologize for the way you've treated me?" I said. 

He looked surprised, then angry. "I don't need to apologize. You need to grow up." 

"Then I'm not coming back." 

His face flushed red, and he strode toward the door. His hand on the knob, he turned 
to me. "You took that frying pan Elizabeth gave us for a wedding present and I want it 
back. That came from my family, and it belongs to me, not you." 

I stared at him, the last of my guilt feelings evaporating. "You're quibbling over a 


lousy frying pan? Why don't you go buy one? You make a lot more money than I do!" I 
got the frying pan from the kitchen and handed it over. I felt like throwing it. 

His face became even redder. "Since it was your idea to leave, you can arrange and 
pay for the divorce, too." He stalked out, slamming the door. 

"You bastard!" Now I wished I had thrown the frying pan. Later, I walked the few 
blocks to Dallas Road and stood at the edge of a small cliff, the turquoise ring in my 
hand. Had he bought it after he'd read my letter, thinking it was a cheap way of getting 
me back? Why would he want me back if my presence reminded him that he'd failed 
school? 

That was easy to answer. Now he'd failed at marriage too. 

I threw the ring far out over the cliff, into the dusk-silvered sea. 


~ 


Just before noon the following Monday, Ted came into the back room where I was 
unpacking stock and said, "Let's go down to Clover Point and eat on the beach." 

Sitting in the warm April sun and watching waves lap the beach would be a nice 
change from the jumbled back room. I liked Ted. His humor and way of speaking were a 
lot like Jeff's. Ted slung two cameras over his shoulder and told the other clerk, Ginny, 
that we might not be back until mid-afternoon. What did he intend to photograph? 

We ate our sandwiches and talked about photography while the sun raised the 
temperature in the car to a drowsy summer heat. When Ted leaned over and gave me a 
soft kiss on the lips, I was so startled I couldn't move. He put his arms around me and 
kissed me again. The solid warmth of his arms felt so good that I kissed him back. 

He took my hand in his. "I understand you and your husband have split up." 

"How did you know?" 

"He phoned the store last week, asking for your new address." 

I hadn't told Ted or Ginny about the breakup. Neither of them had met Cort and I 
didn't feel comfortable telling them I was getting divorced. 

Ted had my hand in both of his now. "I've wanted you for a long time, Zanni. I want 
to make love with you now before you're snatched up by some other lucky guy." 

I'd often imagined Ted giving me a hug. This was a lot more serious than a hug, but I 
felt reckless. "All right." 

I thought we would go to his house, but he drove to a motel and registered under a 
false name. When I asked why, he said, "I'm a lay preacher and my church is very strict. 
There'd be a big scandal if anyone found out about this. But I've become so obsessed with 
making love to you that I have to take the risk in order to get it out of my system." 

I wasn't sure I liked being regarded as a disease. But I wanted to get Cort out of my 
system, and this seemed like a good way. Ted and I would be doing each other a favor. 

We got into bed. I was nervous and tense at first, Granny's strait-laced opinions on 
‘loose women’ echoing in my head. But men were often casual about sex. Why shouldn't I 
be just as casual? Why shouldn't I deal with sex the same way men did and sleep with 
anyone I wanted, whenever I wanted? As long as I was careful and no one got hurt, I 
couldn't see that it made any difference. 

The lovemaking was nice. Ted was sweet and I felt comforted by the strength of his 
arms and gentleness of his touch. There were no shooting stars, nor did I expect any. Ted 


seemed happy. I felt somehow cleansed. 

"Did you get me out of your system?" I asked, as we were getting in the car. 

"It was wonderful," he said, "but I won't let it happen again. There's too much danger 
that someone I know will see me. And you need to get on with your life." 

I thought I'd feel self-conscious in the store, but I didn't. I slipped back into the 
routine of work and, by the time I went home that night, the episode sat in my mind as 
nothing more than a pleasant interlude, like going to a movie. I wanted to tell Dee about 
it. I knew I could trust her. But I'd promised Ted I'd never tell anyone. 

I thought about it, though, when I sat on my balcony that evening, sipping my scotch. 
Ruth and Jeff and perhaps even Dee would say my three hours with Ted was wrong. But 
it would produce no unwanted babies because I was still on the pill. Nor would it hurt 
anyone as long as it remained a secret. I was coming to believe that doing what society 
said was right didn't always work. My afternoon with Ted seemed to say that doing what 
society said was wrong sometimes did work. 

I'd begun reading about the women's movement. Its tenets were at war with my 
upbringing. Which was true? Were they both true or did the answer fall somewhere in 
between? Or was there a different answer for every woman? Women's liberation 
principles made perfect sense to me, but I'd lost faith in my own judgment when I had to 
admit Cort wasn't my soul mate. I didn't want to decide what was right without 
considering everything. I poured another ounce of scotch to help me think and watched 
the sun go down while seagull wings flashed white over the peach and silver water of the 
Strait. 


7-A little sweet music 


The following week, Jeff phoned. "Honey, you can come home any time you want." 

"Even if I'm divorced?" 

"Listen, pardner, no matter what happens, this is your home. Always will be." 

I wiped the tears off my cheeks and started to explain what had gone wrong. 

"I don't need to know all that," he said. "I trust you to do the right thing." 

Ruth's phone call was different. She said if I was absolutely, positively sure my 
marriage would never work, then divorce was better than being miserable the rest of my 
life. But there was no question I'd disgraced the family name. 

At work, I told Ginny I'd split with my husband. She just shrugged and said, "That's 
tough. But life happens." 

During lunch with Dee, I said, "I don't feel so much like an outcast now. Nobody 
except my sister seems upset because I've left Cort, and she's more worried about what 
the neighbors think than she is about me." I still felt resentful. 

"How old are you, Zanni?" 

"Twenty-three in September. Why?" 

"People your age often worry about what other people think of them. By the time 
you're forty, you won't care what they think." Dee's blue eyes were twinkling. "When you 
hit sixty, you'll realize nobody's thinking about you. They're thinking about themselves." 

I laughed. Dee didn't know much about small towns, where everyone knew what 
everyone else was doing and had strong opinions about it. 

"I finished The Feminine Mystique last night." I pushed Dee's book across the table 
to her. "Freud's theories really made me angry. I can see why Ruth is convinced there's 
nothing more important than catching a man and staying home to raise a family." 

Dee put down her Reuben. "But isn't that how you feel? You've been so insistent that 
marriage is the most important thing in your life." 

"Oh, not marriage itself! What I want is a soul mate to share my life. I see now that 
being only half of a whole isn't right, but I still want a soul mate. Getting married is just 
going public about the commitment." 

"What about babies? You've never mentioned having kids." 

"When I was seventeen, I assumed I'd have babies because that's what other women 
did. But after watching Ruth with her kids, I knew I didn't want children. Ever." 

"IT love kids," Dee said wistfully, "but it doesn't look like I'll have any." 

"You keep saying we never know what's around the next corner. You might find a 
good guy and marry him." She'd never said why Bernie hadn't been good enough. 

"I'm not keen on marriage myself," she said. "Too many assumptions. And all that 
togetherness you're supposed to enjoy is too confining." 

Would I still agree when I'd found my soul mate? "We should be able to make up our 
own rules as we go along. I don't want to be a traditional wife, stuck with all the 
housework and cooking. Partners should share the chores." 

"I like cooking almost as much as eating," Dee said. "Maybe I should have been a 
chef." She paused while the waitress refilled our coffee cups. "Hang on to your dream of 
being a photographer. If you marry again, make sure your husband understands that you 
have a life and a career, too, both as important as his." 


I loved talking with Dee. I could say almost anything to her, and she understood. A 
new idea surfaced. We were both single. We could spend time together other than 
workday breaks. I'd gone home to Cort every night, never thinking I could do anything 
else. 

"Dee, would you go shopping with me? I need a frying pan." 

"As long as it's just a kitchen store," she said. "I really don't like shopping." 

"Actually, I don't either." 

The following Monday we met at The Bay and spent ten minutes buying a frying 
pan. Dee said, "Let's go to the music department. I do like shopping for records." 

I looked for new albums by Joan Baez and Joni Mitchell, a futile exercise because I 
couldn't afford to buy a player. When I followed Dee to the checkout, she carried an 
album called First Take. "Roberta Flack has a fantastic voice," she said. "Have you heard 
The First Time Ever I Saw Your Face?" 

"No." 

"Oh, Zanni, it's wonderful!" Dee sighed. "You just have to hear it." She pulled a 
small pocket calendar out of her bag. "I'm free Wednesday night. Would you like to come 
to my apartment for supper? I'll play this record for you." 

"I'd love to. May I bring the camera? Would there be a chance for pictures?" 

"There certainly would. My apartment overlooks the harbor." 


~ 


Dinner with Dee was perfect. The grilled halibut and Caesar salad were so delicious I 
decided it was time to get serious about cooking. I took photographs of the sun setting 
over the small cove below her second-floor balcony and fell in love with Roberta Flack. I 
flinched at the idea of inviting Dee to my cramped little apartment and indifferent 
cooking, but she probably wouldn't mind. 

Over the last of the wine, Dee said, "Do you feel better now about leaving Cort?" 

"I'm still sad, but I don't miss him. What hurts is the death of my dream. I was so 
sure I'd found my soul mate." 

"Dreams have a way of reviving. You need to keep busy for a while." 

I signed up for a photography class in June. The first night was quiet, mainly 
students talking about their goals and experience. The next night, a new student turned 
up. Eddie Hall was slight and not much taller than me but what he lacked in bulk he made 
up for with a loud voice and clamorous energy. Dark-eyed, dark-haired, with a pencil 
mustache and short goatee, he seemed to be everywhere at once in his black T-shirt and 
jeans, twiddling the gold chain around his neck, commenting, questioning, laughing. He 
struck exaggerated poses for the rest of us to photograph and said 'shit' out loud, even 
shouting it. I waited for the instructor to kick him out of class, but nothing happened. 

"Hey, sugar!" he said, seeing my face, "it's only a word. Lighten up!" 

"He's right," Dee said, when I told her. "Words are just collections of letters. None 
have magical properties. I use words to say what I think. You use film." 

In my apartment, I said 'shit' out loud until I got past the stage of wincing. What the 
word represented was unpleasant and smelly, but shit was, after all, a fact of life. 

One night, Eddie asked me to have a beer with him and two other students after 
class. The bar was full, speakers blared out Bridge Over Troubled Waters, and energy 


seemed to bounce off the walls. My stomach fluttered with excitement. This was the kind 
of throbbing, noisy life that artists lived. Loud conversations competed with music and 
clinking glasses. The air was thick with smoke and the sweet, yeasty smell of spilled 
beer. 

Eddie told us he'd spent two years in college, taking English and psychology. 
"Actually," he said, "I majored in bridge and beer. English was boring and psychology 
turned out to be society's way of forcing people to conform. I figured getting out and 
experiencing real life was a lot more important." 

The talk moved to American politics, the latest bombings in Vietnam, women's 
liberation, free love, organic gardening. Nobody said a word about fishing. I was quiet, 
but the other three defended their opinions as if their lives depended on winning. When I 
left, the streets seemed silent in comparison, and it took most of the walk home for the 
breeze to blow the voices out of my mind. 

The four of us went drinking twice a week after class. Eddie's ideas and blunt 
eloquence continued to intrigue me. Then, one night, Dennis and Anna stayed for only 
one drink and went off to a concert, leaving Eddie and me alone. 

I was nervous about carrying on a conversation with Eddie, but at least I could talk 
about the class. "I agree with the instructor that the hardest part of art is learning to see." 

Eddie waved his hand in dismissal. "You don't need all that artsy-fartsy stuff about 
looking beyond the surface and mining hidden cores. Give me a break! Photography is f- 
stops and shutter speeds, film types and lenses, composition, and a dozen other things. 
The really important thing is catching the action on film." 

"Sometimes the action is subtle. And Jon said learning to see means letting go of all 
your preconceptions so you can look at what's actually there. Once I learn how to do that, 
I'll take better pictures. That's what art is all about." 

"T still think it's crap." Eddie saw the look on my face and gave my hand a quick pat. 
"You gotta know by now I always say what I think." 

"I'm cool with that. Look, you like photojournalism, but what about scenery and still 
lifes? Or portraits? There has to be something there besides the actual scene, some 
emotion or mystery that the photographer feels or sees and can capture." 

"Like I said, artsy-fartsy crap. I don't think it's worth shit." Eddie tossed back a slug 
of beer and eyed me. "You seeing anyone?" 

"No, [..." 

"Because you turn me on. You're a good-looking broad. I like how you don't cover 
up your face with that fake shit lots of women wear. And you don't say much but I bet 
you know a thing or two. Right?" 

"Right." I hoped I wouldn't have to prove it. What was I supposed to know? 

"So how come you're not dating?” 

I took a deep breath. "I walked out on my husband four months ago." 

A grin spread across his face. "That's great. I don't like fucking virgins." 

Beer from my glass slopped into my lap. I could feel my face burning. 

"Hey, get used to it," he said. "I told you I don't believe in beating around the bush. 
It's just a word, right?" 

I balled up my sopping napkin. "I'm not used to hearing it, though." 

"That's about to be remedied," he said. "Drink up, let's get out of here." 

Outside, the traffic was light. A July breeze was blowing up Douglas Street from the 


ocean, but my face was still hot. He was going to ask me to go to bed with him. To fuck 
him. I didn't know if I wanted to or not. 

"Well, how about it?" he said. "You want to make a little sweet music with me?" 

Sweet music sounded all right, better than that other word. Maybe he knew how to 
do it. His energy and the dancing light in his eyes drew me. 

"It's too soon. I want to get to know you better first." 

"Hey, sugar, where's your spontaneity? If you want to live life, just do it. Don't waste 
time thinking about it." He did an awkward little dance around a lamp post. "Going to 
bed with somebody is the quickest way to get to know them." 

"Not in my experience." 

Eddie took my hand. "Come on, walk me home. I'll pour you a beer and we can talk 
about film speed and lens openings and how they affect exposure." He gave me an 
exaggerated leer. "I'm not in that big a rush." 

His room, in a residential hotel not far from the bar, was wildly messy. Too rattled to 
say anything, I stared around at the litter until I saw a tripod with a ball and socket head 
leaning against the wall. "I want a tripod like that, but I can't afford it yet." 

"Borrow from the bank," he said, handing me a bottle of beer. "Life's too damn short 
to wait for what you want. Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow you die." 

"With my luck, tomorrow I'd still be alive." On his windowsill sat a picture postcard 
of saguaro cactus, desert, and bright blue sky. "Is that Arizona?" 

"Yep." He sat on the bed. "Hitched all the way there, then ran out of money and had 
to come home. California is next." 

I'd started to think about doing things like that. "Hitchhiking?" 

"Nah. I'm going to work down there, make my name as a photojournalist. Go all over 
the world. There's always a war on somewhere. I'm tired of working for the local rag. 
Nothing ever happens in Victoria." He patted the bed. "Sit beside me. I don't bite." 

I hesitated for only a second. I wanted to be close to him, absorb his warmth and 
energy, try to feel what it was like to be him, unafraid and ready to conquer the world. 

He put an arm around me and said, "You happy working at that camera shop?" 

"It's all right but I'd rather be making photographs." 

"Maybe we should team up," Eddie said. He leaned over to kiss me. 

His lips were warm, his breath smelled of beer. I kissed him back but pulled away 
when his tongue eased between my lips. "Don't go so fast." 

He grinned. "Come on, you want this as much as I do." He jumped up. As I stared, 
barely able to believe what I was seeing, he stripped naked and posed, arms over his 
head, erection surging up from a tangle of dark, curly hair. 

"This is Tony," he said, giving his rigid penis a flip. "Tony thinks you're the greatest. 
Can't you tell?" 

I was stunned by his openness. How could I refuse? Sex with Eddie might actually 
be fun. My supply of birth control pills was almost gone but I could renew the 
prescription. I stood up and took off my skirt. "Tony, meet Little Sheba." 

Half an hour later, I lay still in his arms, wet with sweat and breathing hard. There 
were no shooting stars, but Eddie was so enthusiastic and uninhibited that the experience 
had been at least interesting. 

"Tony is one happy boy." Eddie rolled on his back. "You didn't come, though." He 
patted my arm. "Well, you gotta figure out how to get there yourself, ‘cause I'm not 


waiting around.” 

Soon he wanted to make love again. I resorted to the ploys I'd used with Cort to get it 
over fast and tried a new tactic, a little gasping cry. Eddie collapsed on me, panting. 

"Hey, sugar," he said, "you made it that time." 

I hadn't made it, of course. Women didn't. My reading suggested the depiction of 
female orgasms in books and movies was nothing but a male power fantasy. Men liked to 
believe they could make women have orgasms, therefore women pretended to have them. 


~ 


We saw each other every night that week. During class break the following Tuesday, 
he pulled me over to the instructor. "Hey, Jon, this is my new lady. She's great in the 
sack." Eddie grinned. "She didn't want sex at first, but I showed her my cock and she 
couldn't resist." 

My face burned with embarrassment, but I knew he wouldn't care. He'd only say he 
believed in being up front about everything and ask me why it was bad if people knew we 
were sleeping together. Except he wouldn't say 'sleeping together. 

He was right. Wasn't he? Words were words. Facts were facts. With stomach 
muscles clenched, I pretended to be unconcerned, determined to shed my prudish 
attitude. 

We began going on weekend photography excursions together. Eddie liked people 
and action, so we went downtown and to rock concerts or sports events. He was 
aggressive, elbowing his way in to get unique shots. I admired his courage but stayed on 
the periphery and looked for candid close-ups of intriguing faces. 

"I can't do what you do," I said. "I'll never be a photojournalist." But I was learning a 
lot by using the camera so much. It had become an extension of my eyes and hands and 
because I no longer had to think about the mechanics, I was better able to make split- 
second decisions about shots. 

"Doesn't matter. You can be backup. Put your own spin on things. You're as good 
with a camera as I am." 

I scribbled short notes to answer Ruth's letters, full of news about Bud, her two 
babies and the mundane events in her life, and equally hurried notes to Jeff. I raced 
through the hours, adrenalin on high, from work to class to photo shoot to bed with 
Eddie, laughing at his antics, always trying to catch up with him, never quite succeeding. 

Dee and I met almost every day, but during the evening I was busy with Eddie, and 
she had night school or tickets for classical music concerts. She was curious about Eddie, 
though, and joined us one night for beer and a pub meal. It was not a success. Eddie went 
overboard with his ham act, I was embarrassed, and Dee spent most of the two hours 
looking bemused, unable to get a word in edgeways. 

One day Eddie said, "You know what? We make a great team. Why don't we get 
hitched? The marriage thing is crap, but we need to be legal if we're going to the US." 

I didn't say yes but he acted as if I had. He'd said once or twice that he loved me, but 
he hated sentiment, so I didn't expect him to say it again. Why not marry him and have 
everything settled? We had fun together and we worked well together. Besides, when I 
was with him, I felt as if my feet were on solid ground. 

A couple of weeks later, he said, "I suppose you want an engagement ring." 


"No, I don't. No wedding ring either." 
"Hey, sugar, far out! One more blow against the tired old dictates of society." 

It was nothing of the sort. I simply didn't like wearing jewelry. It got in my way. 
Because Eddie was in a hurry, I had to ask Cort to sue me for adultery rather than 
wait three years for a no-fault divorce. When I picked up the phone, I felt as if my tongue 

had frozen. I was terrified he'd refuse because he was the one who'd have to appear in 
court. It wasn't until he agreed, without even quibbling, that I knew he wanted a divorce 
as much as I did. Had he found someone else? But I didn't really want to know. 


~ 


In early March, Eddie learned that only one of us needed to have a job to emigrate 
and he went to San Francisco to look for work. The silence surprised me. I'd intended to 
try out the two new filters I'd bought but, for the first three days, my spare time was 
devoted to catching up on my sleep. Then steady rain set in. 

Memories of my disastrous marriage to Cort kept popping up, but Eddie was so 
different I was sure nothing could go seriously awry. Eddie wasn't my idea of a soul mate 
but wanting him to be like Steve was maybe just habit. Certainly life would never be 
oppressive and soul-destroying, the way it had been with Cort. It was worth the gamble. 

Or so I told Dee at lunch one day, when I asked her to be a witness at the wedding. 

"Everything in life is a gamble," she said. "I'm sure life with Eddie will be exciting, 
if that's what you want, but I'd hate all that traveling." 

She told me her father and brother worked at the pulp mill in Powell River, where 
she'd grown up. Her father offered to get her a job in the mill when she finished high 
school, but she couldn't wait to leave. "I guess it was just the atmosphere of a mill town I 
hated, because I only made it as far as Victoria." 

"T love the west coast, too, but I want to see the rest of the world." 

Dee brushed her red hair back over her shoulder. "I hope you're not going to give up 
nature photography. You're too good at it. And the light and shadow exercises you were 
doing for class were wonderful." 

"T'll do more chiaroscuro and I'll never give up nature photography. But I haven't 
done much else. I need to work with other subjects and forms." The more I learned about 
seeing, about technique, the closer I'd get to knowing what I wanted the camera to say. 

"May I keep your heron-in-the-fog hanging on my wall?" 

"Of course!" I'd paid for it months before. I'd almost finished paying for the tripod I'd 
bought on time at the camera store. Eddie had been right about borrowing to get what I 
wanted. That tripod had made my life as a photographer much easier. 

"Are Eddie's people coming for the wedding?" 

"He hasn't been in touch with them for years. They more or less disowned him when 
he failed his second year of college." 

"I suppose they were financing him." 

"Apparently. He says they're hard-working Manitoba farmers, with attitudes that date 
back a hundred years." 

"Which means they'll never accept Eddie's approach to life." Dee looked at her 
watch. "I'd better go back to work. Between customers, I'm clearing out a small 
storeroom. I want to set it up as a showroom for some pottery I think I can sell." 


"I wish I had time to help." 

Dee reached across the table and patted my hand. "I wish you did, too, but I have 
other friends willing to pitch in. And Zanni, if I don't get a chance to say this later, keep 
in touch after you leave. I'd hate for distance to interfere with our friendship." 

"I promise." I would miss her a lot when Eddie and I headed south. 

The day Eddie was scheduled to return, I woke early and went to my balcony door to 
check the weather before I dressed. The rain had stopped, and the rising sun burned 
through the clouds, turning a distant sliver of sea into blinding light. I dashed back in and 
grabbed the camera. 

I took two shots of that brilliant strip of ocean, sandwiched between gray clouds 
above and the dark mass of trees and buildings between the waterfront and me. Then the 
clouds shifted, and the sun illuminated an old, gnarled oak tree across the street. The 
bare, twisted branches were covered with warm light and a million tiny, sparkling 
rainbow drops of water. I got only one shot before the sun went behind a cloud. When I 
lowered the camera to look again, the tree was dull and lifeless. 

I wanted more of that incredible sparkling tree. I waited, watching the clouds shift 
overhead, but the sun refused to light up my world. Finally, too cold to stand out there 
any longer, I went inside and glanced at the clock. 

Shit, I was going to be late for work again. 


~ 


On the morning of my April wedding day, I looked at my tired face in the mirror and 
wondered if I really wanted to marry Eddie. 

But I'd given my word and I couldn't renege on that. I'd wreck Eddie's plans if I 
backed out. Jeff and Ruth would have flown to Victoria for nothing. There was that 
exciting life in California awaiting me. 

"It's just nerves," I told my image. "When this is all over and you can get some sleep, 
life will look different. Besides, it will mean everything is settled." 

When he came to pick me up, Eddie was nervous, too. "You don't want kids, do 
you?" he asked. "Because if you do, the whole deal is off. I'm not going to have my life 
complicated by a bunch of rug rats." 

"Why didn't you ask me that before?" 

"Oh, God, you do want some, don't you? I guess every woman does. Shit!" 

"I'm not every woman, Eddie. I'm me and I don't want kids. Come on, let's get this 


show over with." 


Eddie went to work for the San Francisco Chronicle. The paper had no openings for 
me, so I canvassed camera shops and photography studios. None of them wanted my 
meager talents either and I took a poorly paid job as bookkeeper for a small repertory 
theater company. Eddie was disappointed that I hadn't held out for something better. 

"We need more dough," he said, "otherwise it's going to take forever to pay off the 
clunker." Too impatient to wait for buses, he'd bought an old Plymouth car. I'd offered to 


do the maintenance, but he said, "Hey, sugar, you've been down that road before. It's new 
experience that's important." His dismissal of my skills irritated me, but I had to admit 
my spare time would be better spent on photography. 

"If the theater job doesn't work out, I'll look for something else." But I already liked 
Harold, the office manager, and my office, a cubbyhole just off the rehearsal area. By the 
end of the first week, I'd fallen in love with everything and everyone in the place. The 
staff was an ethnic mix: whites, blacks, Jews, Mexicans, Europeans. I'd never seen 
blacks, except in magazine pictures, and I couldn't stop staring at their warm, dark skin. 

Nicole, the tall, slim, brown-skinned woman who handled publicity for the troupe, 
laughed at me. "Honey, you from another planet? The color doesn't wash off." 

"Sorry," I said. "I don't mean to stare. I come from a little town on the prairies. In 
Canada. I've never seen anybody your color before." 

"Canada! All you got up there are pink people?" 

"That's all I ever saw." 

"Well, you're in for a nice surprise, then. Down here you're gonna see all shades of 
brown and black. Not to mention white and pink and gray. Don't think I ever saw any 
blue people, though." Nicole took a breath. "You got any money in petty cash? I need a 
fin to keep me till I get paid on Friday." 

I handed Nicole a five-dollar bill and she invited me to eat lunch with her. 

We sat on the edge of the stage, swinging our feet and eating sandwiches. Nicole 
pointed out different people and told me their names and what they did. They wore 
everything from jeans to long skirts and lacy scarves and all of them seemed to be having 
fun. I soon understood why the place was pervaded by an air of excitement. People 
worked there because they felt about the stage the way I felt about photography. 

Keeping the books took only half my time and, when Harold discovered I was expert 
with a camera, I became the group's official photographer. I soon learned that candid 
shots of the actors on stage or in the wardrobe room were full of action and far more 
vivid than the portrait shots I'd taken in Calgary. I was thrilled to see one of my shots as a 
poster outside the theater. When actors began coming to me for mug shots for their 
portfolios, I bought a hand-held flash unit, a cable release, and a light meter. 

One night while I cooked supper in our small, dark apartment on Geary Street, Eddie 
worked off energy pacing, and told me about his day. I started to tell him about funny 
things that happened during rehearsals. 

"I'm not interested in people buying into tired old tradition. Who needs Shakespeare 
and Moliere anymore?" he said. "Why don't you see if you can get on with the 
newspaper? That's where the action is. Besides, you'd make more money. I want fifty 
bucks a week to blow on whatever I feel like. My psyche needs that kind of freedom." 

"Ask for a raise then." I took warmed plates out of the oven. "I love the theater and 
I'm getting experience in different kinds of photography." 

His eyes were sorrowful. "I thought you were going to be my backup." 

Was he saying his happiness was more important than mine? I slid bacon and eggs 
onto the plates and tilted the frying pan to pour the fat into a container. Half a cup of 
sizzling bacon fat splashed over my hand. I screamed. 

Eddie rushed over to me. "What's wrong?" 

I told him, as tears ran down my face. He grabbed the butter off the table and 
smeared some on the burn. "That'll fix it." 


In Emergency, the doctor looked at my hand and grimaced. "Butter is the worst thing 
you can use," he said. "Put ice cubes or cold running water on a burn. You need to get rid 
of the heat so it will stop cooking the flesh." He spread a fish oil ointment on the burn 
and bandaged my hand. "You'll smell like a fish market, but it's good stuff. You might 
not even have a scar." 

I wore a glove for a month after the bandage came off. As I said to Dee when I 
phoned, it turned out to be fun. "I usher at the theater a couple of nights a week. Eddie 
said I might as well get some mileage out of the glove, so I wore a form-fitting black 
dress, black heels, and one elbow-length white glove." 

"Sounds elegant but odd." There was a chuckle in Dee's voice. 

"Lots of people did a double take on the white glove. I enjoyed being mysterious." 

"I think I'd enjoy being on stage," Dee said. "I do a lot of acting at the store when 
someone wants to frame what they see as fantastic art and I see as trash." 

"Not me, I'm a dead loss. Harold cast me as an extra in Julius Caesar. I was so self- 
conscious I couldn't even mingle in a crowd." 

Dee laughed. "Well, I'm glad your hand is better. Getting burned wasn't a smart way 
to end a fight, though." 

"No, but Eddie's been really sweet ever since. So, what's new in your life?" 

"I'm learning how to play golf." 

"Do you like it? I've never been into games. I'd probably enjoy walking along with 
you, though, in case..." 

".,.there was a chance for pictures. I know. When you come back here for holidays, 


maybe we can do that." 


The phone rang early on a Saturday in late November. Eddie answered it, then said, 
"Grab your camera. There's a demonstration out at the Presidio." 

"What's it about?" 

"The Yom Kippur War. You know, the Arab-Israeli conflict that's been going on for 
about a million years. Come on, Zanni, hurry up. Nick says there may be trouble." 

"T thought that war was over." 

"If you read the Chronicle instead of Photography Today, you'd know they're still 
sniping at each other and the US is involved, right up to the armpits." 

I put on my coat, loaded the camera, and put extra film in my pocket. Eddie loved 
trouble and didn't care what kind it was as long as he could photograph it. 

When we got there, scuffles between Arab and Israeli sympathizers had already 
begun and the boys in blue were wading in, truncheons flailing. Eddie raced toward the 
nearest knot of fighters, snapping shots as he went. "Come on!" he hollered at me. 

The riot terrified me so much that I couldn't follow him. I hurried away from the 
raucous scene, grabbed a bus on Presidio Boulevard and got off in Golden Gate Park. 

Still shaking, I chose the path that circled Stow Lake. When I came around to the 
west side, I saw something I'd never expected to see in San Francisco. 

A Great Blue heron. 

He stood in the shallows at the edge of the lake, his straggling chest feathers 
gleaming in the sun, and peered into the water with an intent beady-eyed look that meant 


he was hunting. I raised the camera and got a quick shot, then inched forward for more. 
He was an old friend, alone, doing his own thing. Like me. My guilt evaporated and a 
great burst of happiness made me laugh out loud. For the first time since meeting Eddie, I 
realized how much I needed to do things on my own, how much I missed taking pictures 
of nature. I felt like I'd wakened from a long dream. 

For a couple of hours, I wandered west, lost in the joy of photographing meadows, 
trees, and tranquil lakes. I came eventually to the Dutch windmill and looked out on the 
glittering open Pacific. Across the Great Highway, waves smashed over the rocks, spume 
flying high into the air. 

I retraced my steps, stopping now and then to examine plants. The bark on a graceful 
blue gum shredded under my fingers and I looked up. The old tree had an aura of 
wisdom. It might bend in the wind, but it would go on living and breathing, no matter 
what happened in the rest of the world. It wasn't my weeping willow, but it would do for 
now. 

On the bus, I thought about the news photographs I'd been taking with Eddie on 
weekends. I'd learned to make them tell the stories they were supposed to tell. But I knew 
now that my artistic voice did not lie in journalism, where pictures lasted only a day 
before they hit the trash can. I wanted to capture deeper meanings, whatever they were. 

Eddie was pacing the apartment. "Where the hell did you go? I was worried." 

"Golden Gate Park. I'm sorry, Eddie. I would have told you, but there wasn't any way 
I could get to you, and I was too scared to hang around." 

"You don't give a shit about journalism, do you?" 

"I finally realized today that's not what I want to do." 

"If you can't stand the grittiness of real life, why don't you get yourself organized to 
shoot nudes and sex scenes?" he said. "There's a market for that stuff." 

"You mean porn, don't you?" 

"Call it what you like. It makes money." 

"If you want extra money, you do it. I'm not interested." I went to the small desk in a 
dark corner of the living room. "Where's my letter from Ruth?" 

"It's not your letter. It's our letter. It was addressed to both of us. What's mine is 
yours and what's yours is mine. We're a team, remember? And I don't know where the 
fuck it is. Your sister writes such boring crap it wasn't worth the time I spent reading it." 

I grabbed his camera off the sofa and headed for the door. 

He got there before me, barring the way. "Where are you going with my camera?" 

"It's 'our' camera, isn't it? I want to take more shots this afternoon." 

"You're not using mine." He yanked it from my hand. "You'll screw it up." 

"Oh, I see. It's okay for you to use my stuff, but not okay for me to use yours." 

"Bitch!" He walked out and slammed the apartment door. 

I heard him run down two flights of stairs, then the whoosh of the big front door. 
Tears ran down my face. I felt betrayed. He was acting like a little boy, trying to make 
me feel guilty when he didn't get his own way. Like Cort. 

For a moment, I was frightened. But Eddie wasn't like Cort in any other way. We had 
fun together. Most of the time. 

He came back in a different mood, subdued, almost gentle. After dinner, we walked 
down the street to The Blue Piano. The bar was quiet and dim, the piano player on a 
Duke Ellington kick. The notes filled the smoky space like drops of cool crystal and I let 


the fiery scotch slide across my tongue and burn away the day's bruises. 

When we got home, Eddie said, "How about taking some nude shots of me? Here, 
I've got some extra film." 

He liked being the center of attention. As I set up the tripod and flash, I tried to 
decide what story the camera should tell. Eddie was too brash and clumsy for movie star 
sexiness, but I might be able to capture the energy that sparked off him like lightening. 

He came out of the bedroom naked, looking so self-conscious that I laughed. 

"Hey! What's so funny?" 

"T've never seen you look shy before." 

"Me shy? No way!" He straightened up, strode across the room, and kissed me. 

When we broke apart, he had an erection. "It looks like a coat hook." I hung my light 
meter over his erect penis. 

"Smart-ass!" This time the kiss was more intense, and the camera was left aiming its 
critical eye at empty space as Eddie pulled me toward the bedroom. 


8-Faking it 


One evening in December, when Eddie was out, I turned off the lights and stood at 
the window, enchanted by the world I saw. Fog formed misty haloes around the 
streetlamps, softened buildings into insubstantial ghosts, and muffled the sounds of 
traffic. The scene was deliciously mysterious, yet I kept wanting to see it more clearly. 

The phone rang. It was Dee. "How's life in swinging San Francisco?" 

"Work is great and learning about the theater is easy. Learning to ignore my 
upbringing and question everything, the way Eddie does, is hard." 

"Willow Bluff rules aren't all bad," she said. 

"That's true, but I don't want to blindly follow beliefs or social customs just because 
they've been around for centuries." 

"I expect that means you're learning about yourself, too," Dee said. 

"Not really. I know who I am." I looked at the photograph of the Spitfire hanging 
above the couch. "I've always loved cameras and always wanted a soul mate." 

"I'm ten years older than you and I discover new things about myself all the time." 
She paused. "How are you and Eddie getting along?" 

"It's not perfect." 

Dee's bubbling laugh was like a fresh breeze. "No kidding!" 

"He's teaching me to play bridge. He always overbids, gambling that confidence will 
beat skill. I understand his approach, but I'd rather learn the skills." 

"You told me you're not interested in games." 

"Bridge is okay. It's complicated enough that I get to exercise my brain." 

"T'll stick to golf. My big news is that I just acquired two Abyssinian kittens." 

"Oh, Dee, that's wonderful! What are their names?" 

"Barney and Bella. They're a funny pair of imps. I wish I'd done this sooner." 

"Cat babies are more fun than human babies," I said, "and cleaning litter boxes has to 
be easier than dealing with dirty diapers." 


*~ 


Eddie and I played at a bridge club several times a week over the winter. Sometimes 
we brought another couple home with us and played until four or five in the morning. 

"Come on," Eddie said, when I protested another late night, "you only live once. 
Grab every minute you can. You'll be dead a long time." 

"T'll be dead damn soon if I don't get some sleep." 

He brought me black coffee. "Read Kerouac. He knows how to live." 

I'd never heard of Kerouac and was too tired to care. 

In March Eddie switched to golf but I refused to play. The theater kept me busy all 
day and often at night and I had to get some rest or fall apart. 

One night he said, "I need variety in sex. I'm going to go to a prostitute." 

I was startled. "You have to be kidding. You're not that unconventional." 

"I always do what I want. Most of the poor saps in this society only think about it. 
Like I told you, life's too short not to grab all you can." He caught my expression. "You 
don't need to be jealous. It's only sex. Doesn't change how I feel about you." 


"What if I decide to have sex with somebody else?" 

Eddie looked startled. "Why, when you have me? Besides, guys are a lot more into 
sex than women. We need to spread it around." 

I began to believe he meant it. "You're serious, aren't you?" 

"I told you I was." He took a gulp of beer. "Besides, you're too predictable. You're 
good in the sack, but it always has to be my idea. It would be great if you'd meet me at 
the door naked when I come home and drag me off to bed." 

That hurt. I was already faking orgasms. Did I have to fake wild enthusiasm, too? 

A week later, when he started to caress me in bed, he said, "I went to a pro tonight 
while you were at work. She really turned me on." 

I jerked away and sat up. "Did you use a safe?" 

"No." 

I was shaken by unexpected rage. "What if she has a disease? You think I want it?" 

Surprise made him sound whiney. "She was clean. I'm sure of it." 

"But you don't know, do you?" 

"Hey, sugar, I love you. I wouldn't hurt you." 

"Is that a fact! Well, if you want sex with me, you'll have to wear a safe." 

"I don't have any. C'mon, Zanni." 

"Go to hell." I turned my back, stomach churning, angry tears stinging my eyes. 

When we met, Eddie had said he was up-front about everything, and I accepted that 
at face value. He'd never told me he loved danger or needed sexual variety. If he knew 
those things about himself, why hadn't he said so? He'd lied or he'd changed. Whichever 
it was, I felt cheated and angry. 

I imagined him with the prostitute, and it felt like a betrayal. If he loved me, wouldn't 
he want to be faithful? I couldn't understand why I felt upset. He'd been honest about his 
intentions. After all, I believed soul mates should share life, not own each other. 

I didn't believe Eddie's body belonged to me. Or mine to him. In theory, if Eddie 
wanted to take his body to someone else for relief or excitement, I should be able to 
accept that, as long as he loved me, as long as we shared everything else. After all, a 
prostitute would be interested in his money, not him. She sold sex the same way barbers 
sold hair cuts. But it was hard to make my emotions march in step with my theory. 

Eventually I tired of struggling with it. I was still angry, though. It had been his 
choice to risk venereal disease. It wouldn't be mine. 


*~ 


One April Saturday I woke to the smell of frying bacon and wondered why Eddie 
was cooking. He rarely set foot in the kitchen, in spite of my occasional suggestions that 
he had as much right as me to be working in there. 

On my way to the bathroom, I said, "What's the occasion?" 

"Nothing. Decided it was my turn to cook." 

I curled up by the window after breakfast, comfortably full of bacon, eggs, and toast, 
and watched the fog bank slowly dissipate in sun, revealing brilliant blue sky. 

Eddie sat on the couch with a mug of coffee. "I was with a gay guy last night." 

A gay guy. I could guess what was coming. I couldn't pin down what I felt. 

Eyes wary, he said, "I had sex with him." 


"How was it?" 

"Fantastic. You're not mad?" 

The fog was gone. "How do guys make love to each other?" 

He stared at me. "Don't you know?" 

"Why would I?" 

"Jerry likes me to sit in a chair so he can kneel in front and suck me off." 

"Sounds to me like you're getting the best of the deal," I said. "How does he get off? 
Do you switch places?" 

"Are you nuts? I'm not going to suck off some guy. He masturbates while he's doing 
me." 

"Is Jerry a nice guy?" I wasn't sure why I asked. He was nothing to do with me. 

"Well, sure. I wouldn't let just anybody touch me." 

But almost anybody, I thought, as long as it was a new experience. "Are you going to 
see him again?" 

"I said I'd probably see him tonight. If that's okay with you." 

"Do you have to pay him?" 

"No fucking way! He approached me, not the other way around." 

If I objected, he'd still do it. But he didn't like me to be angry with him. I'd begun to 
understand that Eddie was afraid of anger. Every time people were upset by his bluntness 
or profanity, he'd joke with them and soothe their ruffled feelings until they were all 
smiles again. No rotten tomatoes for Eddie. 

Now I saw that he wanted my approval for whatever he did. He hadn't needed to tell 
me about Jerry. I never asked where he went or what he did. Perhaps my approval served 
as proof that he was right to do whatever he wanted to do. 

"What happens when Jerry does that to you? Does he pull away when you come?" 

"No, he swallows it." 

"Is there a lot? I mean, it seems to me he might choke or something." 

Eddie looked surprised. "Haven't you ever seen a man come?" He pulled me to my 
feet. "Come on, I'll show you what happens." 

He lay on the bed and masturbated. The semen, white and glistening, spurted onto 
his belly and I gave an involuntary shudder as I imagined that happening in my mouth. 

Eddie noticed. "Jerry says it tastes okay, a bit salty." He cleaned off his belly with a 
tissue. "There goes another million of my kids, dead before they get a chance at life." 

"T thought you didn't want kids." 

"I don't. But every time I come, I think about the potential. God, I could populate a 
couple of countries!" He put his pants back on. "Haven't you ever imagined making love 
to another woman?" 

"No." 

"Well," he said, "think about it. I mean, if you want to get off, all you need is a warm 
body. It doesn't matter what sex it is." 

I thought of asking if it mattered what species it was, but I didn't want to risk being 


upset if I got the wrong answer. 


By the time Eddie had gone out with Jerry half a dozen times, I couldn't contain my 


curiosity any longer. "Invite Jerry here for dinner Friday night." 

Eddie gave me a gentle punch on the arm. "Far out!" 

Jerry was nervous when he arrived, but soon relaxed. After dinner and some 
conversation, I found myself liking him. He was short, slim, and dark and not nearly as 
rowdy as Eddie. He was also considerate and seemed very intelligent. 

When Jerry and Eddie went out for the rest of the evening, Jerry gave me a quick 
kiss on the cheek. "I envy you. I wish I could be a wife." 

That made me sad. He was just an ordinary nice guy, with rent to pay and a job to go 
to, like everyone else. It didn't bother me that he liked to have sex with men instead of 
women. It seemed on a par with liking banana cream pie rather than apple, though I knew 
it had to be much more complicated than that. 

I poured a nightcap and silently wished Jerry luck with finding his 'one and only.’ 
Maybe someday he and his partner would invite Eddie and me for dinner and Jerry would 
proudly present us with something he'd cooked. Or maybe he and his partner would both 
cook. That was the way it was supposed to work. 

I went to bed and dreamed about the willow tree by the Deane River. I could smell 
grass and trees, hear the murmur of the river. All around me, the leaves whispered their 
gentle song as I let my mind wander, hidden from the world, safe in my solitary retreat. I 
woke at three, with tears on my cheeks, and couldn't go back to sleep. 

Next day Eddie went golfing. I wandered around Chinatown, taking candid shots 
until a cookbook in a shop window caught my eye. It lay open to a recipe for ginger beef 
and a photograph that was mouth-watering. Dee liked Chinese food. We'd never given 
each other Christmas or birthday presents but I found myself wanting to buy this book for 
her. I could call it a "just because" gift. 

Eddie arrived home soon after I did. "I invited the caddie for supper." 

Was the caddie gay? But there could be any number of reasons why Eddie found 
someone interesting. Or not. I'd invited Nicole for supper once, thinking Eddie would 
enjoy her sense of fun and sharp tongue, but she was unimpressed with Eddie's clowning 
and hadn't bothered hiding it. That night, he said she was a cold, boring bitch and not to 
invite her again. Next day, Nicole said, "That man of yours was too much in my face." 

Dale was in his forties, solidly built and completely bald, with bright blue eyes, 
freckles, and bushy carrot-red eyebrows. I found it odd that a man of his age would be a 
caddie, but almost the first words out of his mouth were, "I like working outside and the 
tips are good." No doubt he'd got used to being asked. 

"How come you invited him?" I asked Eddie when Dale had left. "He has a sense of 
humor, but otherwise there's nothing outstanding about him." 

"He does his own thing and doesn't care what other people think." 

The next time Dale came, he brought a baggie of marijuana. When we sat down to 
have a beer before dinner, Dale rolled a joint, lit it and handed it to me. 

"How do I do this?" 

"Suck the smoke into your lungs and hold it," he said. 

I hesitated. "Will it make me drunk? What if we get caught?" The marijuana smoke 
had a distinctive, sweetish smell and was drifting under the door into the hall. 

"C'mon, Zanni, relax," Eddie said. "Lots of people do dope." 

I took a drag of the harsh smoke into my lungs and held it. Then another. The joint 
passed among the three of us until it was finished, and Dale rolled a second. By the time 


that one was gone, my throat felt tight, and I was light-headed and nauseous. Dinner and 
the evening passed in a smoke-filled blur. 

On Dale's next visit, I refused the joint. "I don't like the way it makes me feel. I 
thought this stuff was supposed to make you happy." 

"You have to get used to it," Dale said. "It takes some people a while." 

It took Eddie no time at all. Combining marijuana and beer seemed to remove his 
few inhibitions and intensify his frenetic energy. He was on stage constantly, clowning 
for his audience of two. When Dale had gone, I said, "Were you into dope before?" 

Eddie was still high. "Did some in college but couldn't afford to experiment with it 
the way I wanted. This stuff is great for creativity. If you relaxed a little instead of being 
so uptight, you'd like it.” 

"But it's illegal." 

"That's going to change one of these days. Has to." He gave me a quick glance. 
"Dale's not just a caddie, you know. He's a thief. Break and enter, pick a few pockets. 
Like I said, he does his own thing. Like we should all do." 

Shock silenced me. I'd been cooking for a thief? Sitting and talking to him like he 
was an ordinary person? 

Over the next few weeks, I came to accept that Dale was indeed an ordinary man 
except for living on the wrong side of the law. He never spoke of his crimes and was 
always considerate, always willing to share a laugh and a beer or a toke. Often, I watched 
his face while he and Eddie talked, fascinated by the discrepancy between his personality 
and what I thought of as his underground life. 

Was a criminal a monster? I'd committed a crime when I smoked the marijuana, and 
I wasn't a monster. Still, the only person I might have been hurting was me, whereas Dale 
stole from people. It seemed there was no easy answer. 

A few days after that, Eddie and Dale brought a third man home for dinner. John was 
over six feet and muscular, with a hard expression and a gray brush cut. He said little but 
treated me with courtesy, pulling out my chair for me, asking permission to smoke, 
thanking me for the food. In spite of this, he made me nervous. He gave opinions in a 
tone of voice that left no room for argument, and his movements were tense and jerky, as 
though he could barely control an urge to commit violence. 

"What does John do?" I asked Eddie afterward. 

"Safecracker. He's just done ten years inside." 

The shock reverberated through my body, and I sat down, suddenly weak. I stared at 
Eddie. "Why do you want to associate with criminals?" 

"I told you," he said, his voice sharp. "I like people who do their own thing and don't 
give a damn what anybody thinks about it." 

"If your boss finds out, you could lose your job." 

"He won't find out. If he does, I'll get another job. Nobody dictates to me what 
friends I have." 

"I get bad vibes around John. He scares me." 

"All you have to do is mind your own business and behave like a lady. If you do that, 
he'll protect you like you were his mother." 

"And if I don't?" 

"He's one of those guys that puts good women on a pedestal. If you screw up or act 
like a slut, then you're in the gutter. Relax and enjoy the scene, like I do." 


I lay awake a long time that night. Eddie was changing. His lust for life seemed to 
have been transformed into a dance with death. 


*~ 


Eddie still saw Jerry now and then but began spending most of his spare time with 
Dale or John. I knew Eddie was capable of helping John blow up a safe just for the thrill. 
Every night I lay in bed, unable to sleep, wondering if they'd been arrested or would 
show up at the apartment, on the run from the police. I made mistakes at work. At home I 
often found myself standing in the middle of a room, unable to remember why I was 
there. 

Finally, I could stand it no longer. "Eddie, you're getting in over your head. If you 
don't break with John and Dale, I'm going to leave." I thought that might wake him up, 
but it had the opposite effect. 

"You're welshing on our partnership," he shouted. "I've introduced you to a thousand 
new experiences and all you do is complain." 

"I won't share the kind of risks you're taking," I said. 

"Leave, then. You keep on being an uptight bitch, you'll just get in my way." He 
grabbed his jacket and stormed out. 

I picked up the apartment rental section of the newspaper, but my eyes were too 
blurred to read. My dream of partnership with my ‘one and only' was crumbling again. I 
hadn't made as many assumptions about my relationship with Eddie as I had with Cort, 
but it looked like I'd made another mistake anyway. A big one. 

On the following Friday, after Eddie had gone out with John, Dale came over with 
some marijuana. I was feeling so sad and torn that I smoked a joint with him while we 
listened to John Denver records. Take Me Home, Country Roads almost made me cry. 

"Want another toke?" he said. 

I didn't feel nauseated, the way I had before. The pain in my chest had eased, had 
even become fuzzy around the edges. "Sure. Okay." 

Dale rolled another joint and we smoked it. The music got better and better. When 
Denver sang Rocky Mountain High, I giggled. The smile on Dale's face looked 
permanent. 

"Wanna go for a motorcycle ride?" he asked. 

"Sure!" Nothing mattered anymore, not even Eddie. I'd never ridden a motorcycle 
and it looked like a fun thing to do. 

Unable to stop smiling, I changed into my black jeans and put on the leather belt 
with the flying eagle buckle and the cowboy boots I'd just bought. I was going to be a 
cowboy tonight, riding the Chilcotin on a motorcycle. 

I climbed on the bike behind Dale and put my arms around his waist. We roared 
away from the curb and, moments later, we were on the Golden Gate Bridge, heading for 
Marin County. The cool air whipped my face and plastered my jeans against my legs. It 
was almost fully dark now and I could see nothing below but the lights of a freighter 
gliding through the ruffled water. 

"This is fun!" I yelled into Dale's neck. 

He laughed and then we were on the road to Sausalito, weaving in and out of traffic. 
Moving like the wind, I thought, I'm going faster than the wind on my black stallion. 


Past Sausalito, he slowed and turned left into the National Recreation area. I clung 
harder as the bike bucked and swerved up a path booby-trapped with roots. Then we were 
off the path, Dale laughing as he steered loop after loop through the trees, the bike 
bouncing over uneven ground. The undergrowth lashed at my legs, tore at my jacket. 

Then I was on the ground, the breath knocked out of me, and the bike lay on its side, 
wheels spinning. Dale turned off the motor and eased his leg out from under the machine. 

The silence was thunderous. Gradually, I began to hear other sounds, the muted roar 
of traffic on the highway, the rustle of last year's fallen leaves as Dale righted the bike 
and leaned it against a tree. 

"What happened?" 

Dale sat down beside me. "Took a turn too slow. You all right?" 

I sat up. "I think so. What about the bike?" 

"It's okay. These babies take a lot of punishment." 

The desire to laugh was gone but I still felt at ease, happy. "That was fun." 

"Yeah." He put his arm around me, kissed me. 

The heat of his tongue probing between my lips brought a sudden answering heat in 
my body, something I hadn't felt with Eddie for months. Dale pulled me down beside 
him, eased my jeans to my knees and unzipped his own. He didn't bother with my 
panties, just pulled the crotch aside and entered me. His smoothness and heat against my 
cold skin felt like fire. There were leaves under my neck and thighs, cool air brushing my 
face and penetrating the clothes that covered most of our bodies. The only heat pooled in 
the center between my legs, where a slight tension rose and held for a moment, then 
faded away. 

I went away to the Chilcotin, the black stallion warm between my legs as we 
galloped over dark hills, stars shining among the stray clouds overhead. 

Dale collapsed against my chest. "Jesus." 

The heat ebbed. Nerve endings fluttered and quieted, blood throbbed through my 
veins. A rustling in the bush sounded abnormally loud. A rabbit, perhaps. A siren wailed 
on the highway below and I came back to San Francisco, where a thief lay on my chest. 

He eased himself off me, rose and zipped up his jeans. I pulled up my own, aware of 
sticky dampness on my thighs. 

Dale lit a cigarette. "I better get you home." 

"What if Eddie and John are at the apartment?" I didn't care if Eddie found out where 
I'd been, but I was afraid of what John might do if he found out I was a slut. 

"They won't be back yet. They had big plans for tonight." 

"What?" 

"You don't wanna know." 

I took a deep breath. "No, I don't." 

"Eddie said you're leaving him. If I was you, I wouldn't waste any time about it." 

Another long breath. I reached out, touched his arm. "Thanks." 

The ride back to San Francisco was sedate, below the speed limit. I held Dale tightly, 
remembering those moments in the forest. I didn't want to think about Eddie and what he 
might be doing. 

Dale stopped a block from the apartment. "Just in case. I'll watch till you're in." 

I began to walk away, and he grabbed my arm. "Hey!" He leaned over and kissed 
me on the cheek. We looked at each other for a long moment, then he gave me a light 


smack on the bum. "Go. And get those twigs outta your hair before anybody sees you." 

The apartment was empty. In the shower I found darkening bruises on my shoulder 
and side. Dee was right about it being impossible to know what lurked around the next 
corner. I took a couple of boxes from the closet and began to pack. 


9-An unknown river 


Eddie didn't come home that night. I lay awake for most of it, half-hoping for, half- 
dreading the sound of his key in the door. In the morning I phoned Nicole. "I'm leaving 
Eddie and I need to get out fast. Do you know anybody with a suite to rent?" 

"I've got a spare bedroom in the attic," Nicole said. "You can move in with me, if 
you don't mind sharing the rest of the house." 

The tension in my shoulders eased. "Perfect! Can I borrow your VW?" 

"Sure. You can borrow me, too. I'm not doing anything this morning." 

I tried to thank her, and she said, "Don't sweat it. That's what friends are for. Besides, 
it's time you left that loser of a husband. You can do better than him." 

While Nicole made the last trip down to her car, I stood in the apartment doorway for 
a final look. Marijuana smoke and spilled beer stained the air, and I could hear Granny's 
voice telling me to clean the place. I went out, snapped the lock, and slid the key under 
the door. 

In Nicole's hot attic room, I looked at the boxes of books and negatives at my feet, a 
pile of photographic equipment on the bed and a calendar on the wall that said June 29, 
1974. Two marriages and seven years down the road, everything I owned could be 
squeezed into one small car. I had no regrets about missing out on a house and babies, but 
where was the partner of my dreams? 

Being free to do whatever I wanted felt good, but it was frightening, too. I had 
nothing to hang on to. I might drift away and be lost. A vision of the weeping willow and 
its canopy of shimmering leaves arose. I lay on the bed beside my tripod and rested my 
mind in the memory of birdsong and the soft sounds of the flowing river. When I 
wakened an hour later, I unpacked Granny's afghan and spread it over the bed. It was a 
little tattered but the bright, warm colors still made me smile. 

That evening, after we'd washed the supper dishes, Nicole said, "You want to go 
listen to some jazz with me and Bobby?" 

"Who's Bobby?" 

"My half-brother. He's an okay dude. Has some wild ideas but a good heart." 

It felt odd, but okay, to walk down the street between two blacks, to sit in a jazz club 
where ninety percent of the people were black. When we left, I was drunk on jazz, a little 
high on scotch, and comforted by the warmth and spontaneity of the crowd. Nicole didn't 
drink but Bobby more than made up for her temperance. 

On the veranda, Bobby said, "You gonna invite me in for a nightcap, Nicole?" 

"T'll make you some coffee," she said tartly. "You drink too much, nigger." 

We sat in the living room. The small transom windows of stained glass reminded me 
of Granny's house. The talk ranged from theater to politics, music to food and, through it 
all, Bobby watched me. 

Nicole finally rose. "I'm going to my bed. You two can talk all night if you want." 

As soon as Nicole's door upstairs closed, Bobby came and sat beside me. "You want 
to get it on?" He put one hand on mine and began caressing my knuckles. 

His skin was dark and satiny, his face handsome, his aftershave spicy. Why not? I 
was on the pill. Besides, I was curious. 

Let's see what this one looks like naked. Let's find out what he can do. 


He took me right there on the couch and I let my thoughts ride with Brubeck's Take 
Five on the turntable, as Bobby thrust and panted, sweat glistening on his temples. When 
he was through, I put my clothes back on and moved to the end of the couch, distancing 
myself from the raw, corrosive energy I'd felt in him. 

"You won't be sleeping with no white man again," he said. "Not after that." He 
grabbed my finger and bit it hard enough that I gasped. Then he dressed, stood over me 
and, in a deceptively casual tone, said, "Pretty soon we'll be running this country. 
Whitey's gonna learn to kiss our asses. You better get yourself a black man while there's 
time." 

"T'll think about it," I said. Whose dream was I inhabiting, his or mine? 

Later, blissfully alone under my attic roof, I felt detached, a fly-on-the-wall observer. 
Uppermost in my mind was a desire to photograph him, to record the violent energy 
flashing in his eyes, show that drive for equality, for mastery, maybe for revenge. 

That night I dreamed I was in a boardroom, empty but for a dozen silent men, lined 
up around the perimeter with their backs against the wall. They looked like businessmen, 
with short hair, white shirts, jackets and ties, socks, and polished shoes. But no trousers 
or shorts. They were naked from hip to mid-calf. 

Nothing happened. I waited for them to move, then realized they were afraid. They 
looked powerless and pathetic with their limp penises exposed, and that made me happy. 
I had no desire to touch them or do anything about their situation. I was content to watch 
them cringe against the wall. 

On waking, I clung to the dream, but could see no more. It might be a fantasy about 
men not having any power. And me having it but not using it against them. I wondered if 
I could have power over men in real life, in a way that didn't involve sex. Not likely. 

I put on my jeans and boots, gathered camera equipment. I was going to Golden Gate 
Park to take pictures of trees. And anything else that took my fancy. 

That night Bobby came back and stayed until Nicole went to bed. "How about it?" he 
said, running his hand up the back of my neck. 

"No." Our coupling hadn't been about sex or liking each other. It had been about him 
conquering Whitey. 

"No?" His fingers tightened on my neck. 

"No." I looked him in the face. "Nothing personal, Bobby. I just don't feel like it." 

"You're gonna be sorry, come the day we take over." I thought he was trying to 
convince himself, as much as me, of his superior power. 

"Maybe." I rose and headed for the stairs. "I'll worry about that when it happens." 


*~ 


I let a week go by before I wrote to Jeff and Ruth. Once they could forgive, but 
twice? Would Jeff still call me his pardner? Then I called Dee. 

"I'm not surprised," she said. "I thought Eddie was a little crazy." 

"You never said anything." 

"Would you have listened if I had?" she asked. 

"Probably not. I thought I was in love with him." 

"I wish I could give you a hug." 

"So do I. I feel like I'm dead inside. I've been watching everyone, including myself, 


with calm detachment." 

"You're grieving,” Dee said. 

"I guess. Not for Eddie, but for my dream of a soul mate." 

"Take longer to choose a mate next time. You've been from one extreme to the other, 
as far as character is concerned. Was the breakup rough?" 

"Not as bad as leaving Cort. With him, I thought marriage was forever. With Eddie, I 
only hoped it was forever. And I've learned divorce doesn't kill you." 

"Any chance you might go back to him?" 

"No." I told her about Dale and John. "I was terrified of John, but Dale is a nice guy 
actually. He warned me that Eddie and John were going to do something criminal." 

"Are you thinking of Dale as a successor to Eddie?" Dee sounded anxious. 

"God, no! I did have sex with him, though. Just once, the night before I left. We 
smoked some pot and went for a motorcycle ride. It was like flying, like being free." 

"Zanni, you were taking an awful risk." 

"Staying with Eddie would have been a bigger one." I shifted the phone to my other 
ear. "I called him about a divorce. He was still angry and quite willing to file a suit. 
Having it look like I'm in the wrong probably makes him feel like he's in the right." 

"Are you asking him for support?" 

"No, I don't want to be tied to him in any way. Besides all we had was Eddie's old 
car and it's not worth anything." 

"I wish you'd come for a visit and a break. It's a long time since I've seen you." 

"I'd love to, but I don't have much money. I want to go home and visit with Jeff for a 
few days, too, but I'm afraid he won't want to acknowledge me as his daughter." 

"Give it some time and everything will come together. You never know what's..." 

".,.around the next corner," I said, finishing for her. "I'm not sure if that's comforting 
or threatening. How are Barney and Bella?" 

"Thriving. They keep each other company when I'm at work, but they get into three 
times the mischief that one would. I'll send you pictures." 

"I bet you carry some in your wallet." 

"Of course! I brag about my babies every chance I get." 

"Thanks for listening to me moan about my problems." 

"That's what friends are for." 

Two weeks later, I had a letter from Ruth saying I'd obviously picked two losers and 
had better quit getting married. "Bud's family thinks it's shocking you've been divorced 
twice. His mother said one mistake, considering your age, was understandable, but two is 
simply ridiculous. There's no excuse for it. I can't help agreeing." 

I was still resentful when Jeff phoned. I could hear real concern in his voice and 
immediately felt better. Ruth didn't approve of me, and it was obvious I was no good at 
picking husbands, but at least Jeff and Dee accepted me as a worthwhile human being. 
"Hurting, but I guess it'll pass." 

"I said when you left Cort you could come home any time you want, and that's still 
true. Far as I'm concerned, little buddy, you can come home right now and stay forever." 


~ 


Two nights after that, Nicole and I came home from work to find a letter from her 


cousin, Ariana, in New York. 

"Oh, man, I hope this is what I've been waiting for." Nicole ripped open the 
envelope. She skimmed the letter, tossed it in the air and hugged me. "Hot damn, my 
dream has come true!" 

"What? What is it?" 

"Ariana is secretary to the director of the Vivian Beaumont Theater, like she 
practically runs his life. The publicity man has quit, and she says to get my ass over there, 
I can have the job." 

"That's wonderful!" I said. "Is the Vivian Beaumont a big deal?" 

"Whooee! You never heard of Lincoln Center? It's a big arts center they built maybe 
eight or nine years ago. Ariana says it's real class." 

"Ariana must have a lot of pull to get you the job without even an interview." 

"Oh, honey, my little brain has been working on this one. I sent her my resume a 
while ago. And she would have told her boss I've got enough get up and go for two 
people." Nicole began opening the rest of her mail. "Why don't you come with me? New 
York's the place to be if you want to make it big." 

I'd been thinking about Diane Arbus and her brilliant, shocking photographs of New 
York street people for a long time. I didn't want to photograph street people, but if I could 
create a striking approach to some other subject, New York was the place to do it. On the 
other hand, I might not be good enough to make a ripple, let alone a splash. 

I said, "But I love my job here. Harold will be upset if I leave." 

"He'll find somebody else. You want to stay in that poky little office forever?" 

New York had plenty of theaters. Maybe Nicole could get me a job at the Vivian 
Beaumont. Maybe I could study with some well-known New York photographer, even 
work as a photographer. 

I took a deep breath. "All right, I'll come with you." 

"Right on! Get packing, girl. I'm gonna phone Ariana." 

She came back from the phone elated. The theater director wanted her to start 
immediately. "I'll put the house up for sale and see if I can get a flight tomorrow or the 
next day. You drive my car to New York. How's that?" 

Drive? Right across the country, alone? The surge of adrenalin was electrifying. I'd 
buy road maps and film and photograph absolutely everything. 

The next few days were frantic. Nicole listed the house, packed, and gave Bobby and 
me instructions about selling the house, paying bills, and getting rid of the furniture. 
Harold organized a surprise party at the theater for Nicole and she was flying high until 
people started hugging her goodbye. Then she cried. 

I cried, too, when I gave Harold my notice, but he patted me on the shoulder and 
said, "It's all right. Bookkeepers are easy to find, great photographers aren't. You have to 
follow your passion, or your life will be wasted." 

There were no tears on the brilliant, sunny morning in early August when I climbed 
into Nicole's green Beetle. I'd miss the theater, the mysterious morning fogs, and Golden 
Gate Park. But I could always come back some day. 

A road map and a box of sandwiches sat on the passenger seat. The back was loaded 
almost to the roof with clothes, books, and cameras. Me, my possessions, and my life, all 
squeezed into a small tin box on wheels. New York was still weeks away. I was going 
north to visit Dee, then home to Willow Bluff and see what it felt like to be a prairie 


chicken again, a stubble-jumper. I took a deep breath and started the engine. 


*~ 


Two days later, stiff and tired, I parked outside Dee's apartment. She buzzed me in 
and was waiting at the door with a hug. "You look good. Still feeling numb?" 

"No. I'm too excited about going to New York." I followed her into the apartment. 
"Where are your babies? Where are Barney and Bella?" 

"I shut them in my bedroom so they wouldn't escape when I opened the door for you. 
They're itching to explore the entire building." 

"And after that, the universe," I said. She opened her bedroom door and two leggy, 
copper-colored young Abyssinian cats bounded out, stopping when they saw me. I put 
my hand down for them to sniff and, after deciding I was acceptable, let me pet them for 
all of five seconds before racing into the living room. 

I followed them. "This room seems bigger." 

"I got rid of some furniture. I've decided that less is more, as they say. Except for my 
hair." Her red hair had grown to six inches past her shoulder blades. 

"Everything I own fits into Nicole's car." 

"Feeling deprived?" 

"No, though I'll always want more photographic equipment and books." 

Dee poured a scotch for me and a martini for herself and we clinked glasses. 

I noticed a paperback on the coffee table. "A Wizard of Earthsea. Fantasy?" 

"Yes," Dee said. "LeGuin is very good. It must be so much fun to create a whole new 
world. Are you still reading cowboy novels?" 

"Mostly murder mysteries now." 

"I guess we both like reading about loners," Dee said. "Cowboys and detectives are 
usually loners. So are wizards." Dee rose. "Come to the kitchen and watch me stir-fry 
shrimp and vegetables. That Chinese cookbook you sent has scrumptious recipes." 

The stir-fry lived up to its advance publicity and later we went out for an hour and 
wandered along the waterfront. I told Dee about having sex with Nicole's brother. 

"Weren't you afraid of him?" she asked. 

"We were in Nicole's house. I knew he wouldn't do anything to upset her." 

We talked until late that night and through the next two days, along with eating and 
playing with the kittens. The more I laughed at their hilarious antics, the lighter I felt. 

When six o'clock Monday morning came, I didn't want to leave the safe, warm haven 
of Dee's apartment, but I was also anxious to be on my way. She fed me bacon and eggs, 
did my hair in a French braid, and handed me a gift box. 

"What's this?" I said. 

"Like you said about the cookbook, just because." 

It was a small pottery bowl, glazed with dark blue background and a rich green 
tangle of leaves and stems. My favorite colors. "Dee, it's gorgeous! You shouldn't have 
spent all that money." 

"When I saw it, I thought of you," she said. "It's the right size for cereal or fruit 
salad. And it didn't cost much. You've forgotten that I sell pottery now." 

"Even so." I hugged her. She walked me down to the car. We hugged again, I blinked 
tears from my eyes, and headed east. 


*~ 


The first evening in Willow Bluff, Jeff and I sat on the veranda with a pitcher of 
lemonade between us on the small rattan table. Nothing seemed to have changed. The Bel 
Air sat in the garage, its fins protruding, the grass was dry, the house needed painting. I 
stretched my legs out, let the prairie heat soak into my skin, and listened to the 
neighborhood winding down for the day. I felt as if I'd come home. 

We talked about what was going on in town and I answered his questions about Cort 
and Eddie while the grasshoppers fell silent, one by one, and the air cooled. 

He shook his head. "Bad buggers, both of them. Put it all behind you. What's 
important is now. And tomorrow." He went in the house and came back with a large 
book. "Early birthday present." 

It was Photography, by Walker Evans, a well-known documentary photographer. 
The half dozen photographs I looked at were stunning portraits of Depression victims. 

"This is wonderful, Jeff, a real treasure." I reached across the table and squeezed his 
hand. He squeezed back. 

"I have something to tell you, Zanni, and I'd rather you heard it from me." 

A shadow of dread chilled me. "What? What is it?" 

"I'm seeing someone." 

The shock left me speechless. Seeing someone? As in dating? But what about my 
mother? What about the perfect relationship they'd had? 

"I knew you'd be surprised," he said. "I'm kind of surprised myself. She's only been 
in town six months. Haven't met anybody in a long time I like so much." He glanced at 
my face. "Yes, your mother was my other half and we loved each other, but that was a 
long time ago. I'm hoping the same thing will happen with Gwen and me." 

"You mean there's no such thing as a 'one and only’ love?" 

He swallowed some lemonade. "If your mother hadn't died, we'd still be together, 
still be happy. But that was seventeen years ago. Maybe you're thinking I should be loyal 
to your mother's memory, but that's all it is now, a memory." 

"I never thought you'd want anybody else." 

"For a long time, I didn't. And I'd never marry to keep from being lonely, any more 
than you would. Things might turn out okay for Gwen and me. And might not. I won't 
push it, even if other people do." 

I guessed Ruth was encouraging him to marry again. I thought about the silence in 
the house, thick with memories. What would it be like with someone new living here? 
But everything changed. 

Like my view of Jeff. I'd never thought of him having sex, except with my mother, 
and I was a little shocked to realize he must be sleeping with Gwen. I wondered what 
he'd been doing all those years since Mom died. Masturbating? I tried it now and then 
when I wanted to give myself a kind of hug, but Jeff was a guy. He probably found it 
necessary. 

"Whatever happens, I want you to be happy," I said. 

He looked relieved. "I'm doing just fine. And you know, if things don't work out with 
Gwen, I'll still be fine." 

Jeff's voice betrayed no urgency. He'd found perfection once. If he found it a second 


time, he'd be damn lucky, and he knew it. I was relieved to know he wouldn't settle for 
less. The fact that I'd settled for less—twice—left a sour taste in my mouth. 

As dusk turned to darkness, Jeff said, "Almost forgot to tell you. Steve got married 
this spring.” 

This news was nearly as shocking as Jeff's. My hands curled into fists in my lap. It's 
too late now for Steve and me. That thought was a bigger jolt. Surely I hadn't been 
subconsciously yearning to be with Steve all this time. 

"Who did he marry?" 

"Girl named Connie something. She came here as a teacher last year." Jeff paused. 
"Maybe he had to. She's looking very pregnant for a woman married only four months 
and he's spending more time in the bar than is normal for a new groom." 

"T hope it works out for him, no matter how it started." I wanted marriage to work 
better for him than it had for me. 

Upstairs, in my old room under the sloping roof, I read more of Walker Evans. He 
wrote that it was unusual for photographers to be artists and that the best ones were self- 
taught. This was encouraging. Every day I tried to truly see what I was photographing, to 
tell a story, evoke emotion. I laughed out loud, though, when he said one of the things 
that kept a photographer going was a healthy defiance of Puritanism. If getting divorced 
was defiance of Puritanism, I was bound to succeed. All I had to do was find enough 
strength of mind to believe that what I did with my life was nobody's business but mine. 

Early in the morning, I took the camera, a telescopic lens, and a bag of scraps and 
strolled down to the Deane River bridge. For a while I watched the big, messy nest that 
Willie and Winnie had used, but there was no way of knowing whether the nest was 
being used or if Willie and Winnie were still alive. It had been seven years since I'd seen 
them. 

I went down through the long grass to the tree stump where I used to feed them and 
spread the scraps on it, then worked my way back up the bank, checking the stump with 
the telescopic lens every few feet. I wanted to stay within range for a good shot. 

Another old stump near the bridge gave me a seat with my back to the sun. Barely 
two minutes passed before a raven glided down to the tree stump. I took a dozen shots 
while he tore at a small chunk of raw beef and dozens more as two bigger ravens chased 
him away and claimed the rest of the feast. Content, I put the camera down and watched 
until the birds had finished and gone. Had the two bigger ravens been Willie and Winnie? 
But I'd never know. 

I walked the narrow path between river and bank, then river and field. The sun was 
hotter now, bringing dry heat and the sleepy chirring of grasshoppers waking up. The 
aspens and long dry grass whispered, and the low water slid, sparkling, over polished 
river stones. Finally, I pushed through low brush and under the sweeping branches of the 
weeping willow to sit again at the base of the tree, listening, watching, luxuriating in the 
solitude. Only the ravens knew where I was. Freedom was sweet. 

The willow was taller, the leaves beginning to turn yellow in preparation for autumn, 
when they'd drift down through the crisp, pungent air to the river and sail away. I was 
about to sail away, too, on an unknown river. I caressed the rough bark with my fingers. 
No matter what happened, I would always need this place. 


~ 


In the afternoon I went to visit Ruth. She gave me a hug at the door and said, "Bud 
took the kids over to see his folks so we'll have the house to ourselves." 

For an hour we talked about people we knew, about Bud and the hardware, how 
Shirleen had done in first grade and how David was looking forward to kindergarten. I 
enjoyed the gossip and was glad to see Ruth looking happy, but I had a feeling there was 
something else on her agenda. Then it came. 

"I know I told you not to marry again, since you don't seem very good at picking a 
husband," she said, "but you're a woman and you need a man. The next time, have a baby 
right away. That's what cements a marriage." 

"I don't want babies." 

Ruth looked exasperated. "But you won't be fulfilled unless you have children." 

"Who says?" 

"Zanni, for heaven's sake! It's true. Everybody says so." 

"Do you think children deserve a mother who wants them and loves them, who will 
be happy raising them?" 

"Of course," she said. "That goes without saying." 

"Then leave me out of it. I don't want babies or the hassle of raising them. Let the 
women who love and want children do the serious work of raising the next generation." 

"You'd love them once you had them." 

"Can you guarantee that?" 

"No, but everybody says..." She stopped when she saw my expression. "What can 
you possibly do with your life that would be as rewarding as having children?" 

"Be a photographer." 

"Don't you have even the slightest urge to hold a baby in your arms? It's what you're 
made for, Zanni. You're going to regret being childless when you're old." 

"We all have to make choices. All I want from marriage is a partner, someone who 
will be my best friend." 

"You'd think of him as being a friend, not a husband? That could be why your two 
marriages failed. What do you mean by friendship, anyway?" 

"Complete honesty. Being able to talk truthfully about feelings and faults. It means 
loyalty and understanding, being there to comfort each other. It means doing things 
together, sharing everything, including the housework." 

Ruth nodded. "Fair enough, except for the housework. Men make money and women 
make a home." She pushed the plate of cookies toward me. "I thought of having an 
afternoon tea for you, but I don't think it would work." 

I'd been to a few such gatherings with Granny, as a kid, and it wasn't an experience I 
wanted to repeat. The talk was always domestic, the gossip boring or malicious. 

When I didn't reply, Ruth said, "People around here take marriage seriously." 

"And you think I don't?" 

Ruth sighed. "It sure doesn't look like it." 

"I've made two stupid choices, but I've paid for them. If I do marry for a third time, I 
will do my best to pick the right man. That's all I can promise." 

"I suppose that's all I can ask." Ruth patted my hand. "I'm not criticizing." 

Could have fooled me. 

"[ just want you to do the right thing. In the end, that will make you happy." 


"Have you met Gwen?" I asked. 

Ruth brightened. "I like her a lot. She and Dad are perfect for each other." She went 
on about Gwen for ten minutes and I learned that my father's girlfriend was a nurse, had a 
sense of humor, and made delectable butter tart squares. She also said Gwen was in 
Regina, visiting family, and that I wouldn't get the chance to meet her on this trip. 

"How will you feel if they decide to get married? She'd be taking Mom's place." 

"Nobody could take Mom's place," Ruth said. "But Dad needs somebody in his life." 
She glanced at my face. "Well, he does, you know. He says he likes living alone but he'd 
be a lot happier married." 

What makes you think you know all the answers? 

The front door slammed, and Bud came in with Shirleen and David, cute little aliens 
that I had no idea how to talk to. Ruth, Bud, and I chatted for another half hour, and I left, 
relieved to escape the overwhelming domesticity. 

On the way back to Jeff's house, I wondered what I'd do if my soul mate wanted 
children and a domesticated wife. But he wouldn't be my soul mate if he felt that way. 
My true soul mate would accept me as I was, would understand my dreams, as I would 
his. I wondered if Steve and Connie felt that way about each other. 

For the rest of the week, I wandered around the countryside with the camera, sharing 
breakfasts and suppers with Jeff. Ruth and I saw each other a few times, once in Wing 
Lee's, where the only familiar face was Wing Lee himself, waving and smiling from the 
kitchen. I ran into a few people I knew from school and had awkward conversations with 
them. I'd hoped to run into Steve, but in the end, was relieved that I hadn't. 

Jeff and I saw Clint Eastwood in High Plains Drifter and came out of the theater 
reveling in the heroic lives we'd never have. Next day I left, glad to go. The old house 
was familiar and comfortable, but it wasn't home. I loved my family, but I couldn't share 
my life with them. Ruth was happy entwined in a tight weave of traditions, Jeff to potter 
along in a steady routine. I couldn't explain what I was searching for, other than a soul 
mate, because I didn't know. Would I recognize home when I saw it? 


*~ 


Back on the road, an apparently endless strip of pavement disappearing behind me 
mile after mile, I felt oddly at peace. For now, having nothing to do but take photographs 
was exactly what I wanted. Dreaming about a soul mate had won me nothing but grief so 
far and I didn't want to think about the future until I saw what it held. In the meantime, I 
had three dozen rolls of film and a whole country to look at. 

Fourteen days later, I drove through the Holland tunnel and into New York, my 
stomach tight with anticipation. 

When I parked in front of Nicole's apartment building after a harrowing two hours of 
fighting through New York City traffic, I was still in a euphoric mood, in spite of the 
mid-September heat wave that covered New York like a sodden, stifling shroud. Broke, 
jobless, and hungry, but convinced that anything could happen and probably would. 

I got out of the car and hurried toward the entrance. 

"Hey!" 

I turned to see a black man in a mauve polyester leisure suit, with two fat corgis on 
leashes, shaking his finger at me. "What's the matter, you got no brains? Lock them car 


doors! You be gone ten minutes, it'll be stripped." 
So this was New York. 


10-Falling for New York 


Next day I began looking for work and, at first, felt suffocated and dazed by the 
city's energy. Sidewalks seethed with pedestrians, vendors, preachers, and performers, all 
hurrying, talking, or arguing with exhausting intensity. Horns blared as taxis, buses, and 
cars fought for mastery over the street. In the subways, people stepped on my toes or 
elbowed my ribs, and the thundering rattle of trains assaulted my ears. I heard so many 
foreign languages and varieties of accented English that I understood little of what 
anyone said. Dogs and pigeons, thousands of them, left their smelly shit everywhere. 

Gradually I began to see the gleaming skyscrapers and charming old brownstones, 
even the odd tree. But, still overwhelmed, I asked Nicole, "How can you stand the heat 
and noise? And so many people rushing everywhere?" 

Nicole shrugged. "The theater's air-conditioned. You learn to ignore the rest of it. 
Besides, we're gonna get winter soon and from what I hear, they have real winter here, 
snow and everything." 

"I saw enough snow in Willow Bluff to last me a lifetime." 

Nicole gave me a tour of the Vivian Beaumont Theater. I sat alone for a while in the 
cool, dim auditorium, listening to the ongoing battle in my mind. I missed the theater in 
San Francisco. Rehearsals had begun and I wanted to be there. I was nostalgic, too, for 
the Deane River and the weeping willow. Often, I thought with longing of Victoria and 
Dee. But New York was the place to build my career as a photographer. 

When I returned to the publicity office, a slim blond man stood beside Nicole's desk, 
looking at schedules. 

"Wes Michaels, Zanni Howard," Nicole said. "Wes is the box office manager." 

He was tall, dressed in a pale gray suit with an ice-blue shirt that matched his eyes. 
He looked at me with an intensity that made me uncomfortable and held my hand for a 
couple of seconds too long. After a little small talk, I escaped. 

That night Nicole said, "Wes asked if I thought you'd go out with him." 

"Does he always come on strong?" 

"T notice he has an eye for foxy women." 

"Well, I want to pursue my career, not some man who thinks he should be the center 
of my life." 

Nicole laughed. "They're all like that, honey. Wes seems like an okay guy, though. If 
you change your mind, I'll throw a party or something." 

"If he's an okay guy, why isn't he married?" 

"He says he's never been in love. Till now." 

"Uh huh. I'll bet he's looking for someone who loves him as much as he does." 

"Girl, you're finally catching on." 

A week later I found a job with an advertising agency. I was so thrilled to be taking 
pictures all day that I didn't care about the low salary or erratic hours. By Christmas, I 
could handle view cameras and floodlights and had discovered, to my disgust, that the 
delicious-looking food photographed for gourmet magazines was fake. I'd learned to use 
the subways, elbow my way through crowds, and avoid my boss's groping hands after his 
standard three-martini lunch on Fridays. I had also turned down three offers of dinner 
from Wes Michaels. 


~ 


The day after Christmas, I called Dee. "My decree nisi came in the mail last week. 
And guess what else? Eddie's been charged with armed robbery. Nicole's brother told her 
there was a piece in the Chronicle. If Eddie's convicted, he'll be inside for years." 

"I'm so relieved the divorce came through," Dee said. "You're well out of that." 

"And I escaped before the roof caved in." 

"I was glad to hear you've gone back to your birth name. You don't need to be 
labeled with someone else's name, especially Eddie's." 

"If he's convicted, maybe he'll give up trying to experience every sensation in the 
world. But I really don't care. I don't ever want to see him again. Or Cort." 

"You're a long way from your old life and you've got a good fresh start. When are 
you coming back to Victoria for a holiday? I miss you. So do Barney and Bella." 

"I miss you, too, but I'm broke. I just finished paying Nicole what I owed her on rent 
and food for the first couple of months I was here. Now I want to buy a view camera, like 
we use at work. They're big and heavy but they make amazing pictures." 

"How's work going?" 

"I love it but there's a lot of pressure. People always want things done yesterday and 
I have to dress better than when I worked for the theater. I can still get away with wearing 
pants, but not jeans, so I have to wear dressy shoes instead of runners." 

"What's wrong with dressy shoes?" 

"I loathe pantyhose. I wish somebody would invent stockings that go just to the knee. 
I don't know how they'd stay up, but it would be a lot better than strangling in 
pantyhose." 

Dee hooted with laughter. "Don't you ever go to department stores?" 

"Not if I can help it. Why?" 

"Zanni, you are in a time warp! Knee highs have been on the market for ten years." 

"Really? You mean stockings like I just suggested?" 

"Uh huh." 

"I guess I should look around the stores now and then, but I'd far rather be clicking a 
camera. Oh, that reminds me, I finally got the shots of Barney and Bella developed. I'll 
mail copies to you. Would you like one of the ravens?" The photographs I'd taken in 
Willow Bluff had turned out very well. Partly skill and partly happy accident, but I didn't 
care. I'd take all the happy accidents I could get. 

"I'd love to have one. You've talked about them so much." There was a pause and the 
tinkle of ice cubes. "Do you have snow there?" 

"It's winter, Dee. We have snow and ice and howling winds. It's twenty below." 

"It's overcast here and fairly mild. I'm going to play golf this afternoon." 

"Bitch!" 

"I love you, too." She laughed and hung up. 


~ 


To celebrate the dawning of 1975, Nicole threw a New Year's Eve party. As we were 


putting out veggies and dip, she said, "Hate to break the news, hon, but you'll have to find 
your own pad. Clarence is moving in with me." Clarence was Nicole's bespectacled, 
stockbroker boyfriend, so black he seemed like night personified. 

"Are you going to get married?" 

Nicole crammed more beer into the fridge. "I want to see if he's housebroken before I 
decide." 

The guests began arriving. I'd invited two photographers from work, but most were 
Nicole's theater crowd. I was relieved when Wes Michaels came in with a petite blonde 
on his arm. Perhaps he'd leave me alone now. 

When live programming from Times Square blared out a welcome to the new year, 
the twenty people crammed into Nicole's living room added to the din with noisemakers 
and popping balloons. Everyone but me rushed to kiss everyone else. Then I felt hands on 
my shoulders. Wes Michaels swung me around into his arms for a long, tender kiss. 

"What's your girlfriend going to say?" I said, when I could get my breath. 

Wes smiled and pointed across the room. The blonde was being thoroughly kissed by 
Clarence. "I doubt she noticed. Even if she did, New Year kisses are an old tradition." 

After everyone got fresh drinks, Nicole said, "Listen up. Zanni needs to find an 
apartment. Anybody know a place going for reasonable rent?" 

Only Clarence answered. "It's tough to find anything, impossible to find something 
affordable." He grinned at Nicole. "Unless you know somebody." 

Nicole swatted him. "Well, anybody hears of anything, let me know." 

"Break out your camera," someone called to me. "We need pictures of this gang 
bringing in the New Year." 

The next evening Wes phoned. "I've got an apartment for you, if you're interested. A 
sublease. A friend of mine is going to spend a year in the South Seas shooting a movie." 

"Lucky friend! Where's the apartment?" 

"On Spring Street, near the Village. About two blocks from the subway and an easy 
hop to downtown." 

When Wes took me to see the apartment, I was not impressed. The four-story stone 
building was old and scruffy, the neighborhood run-down. The third-floor apartment had 
one tiny bedroom, a miniature living room and a kitchenette the size of a closet. 

Wes caught my expression and said, "Don't knock it. Finding a place is tougher than 
you know. Brad says you're welcome to use his furniture but don't change the decor. He's 
always wanted to live in an underwater cave, and I guess this is as close as he can get." 

Dark blue drapes, purple rugs and fake fur throws made the place very dark. I'd toss 
Granny's rainbow afghan over the black chair. That would brighten the gloom. 

"Brad also had some advice to pass on," Wes said. "Use the grocery store, café, and 
Laundromat across the street so the locals know you live here. That way you won't have 
any problems with break-ins or being mugged when you get off the subway at night." 

"I don't understand." 

"There's more," Wes said. "See no evil, hear no evil and don't ever call the fuzz." 

"What are you talking about?" 

He grinned. "According to Brad, this area is controlled by the Mafia." 

I looked out at the shabby street below. Part of the reason I'd left Eddie was to avoid 
being involved with criminals, but at least this wasn't personal. "I'll take the sublease, 
Wes." I didn't want to waste time apartment-hunting. 


"In case Nicole hasn't told you about cockroaches," Wes said, "don't leave food or 
dirty dishes lying around. That will attract them faster than anything else and once you 
get an infestation, they're hard to get rid of." 

"Suppose I want to photograph them?" 

Wes looked startled. "Cockroaches? You must be joking." 

"I probably shouldn't photograph the Mafia." 

"Uh, no, that would be extremely inadvisable." 

The expression on Wes's face told me that he didn't know whether to laugh or not. I 
took pity on him. "I promise I won't encourage cockroaches or disturb Mafiosi." 

He looked relieved. "Will you have lunch with me?" 

My defenses had been penetrated by his smile and the twinkle in his blue eyes. 
Maybe he had a sense of humor. Maybe he didn't take himself too seriously. 

At lunch in a tiny Italian restaurant housed in the basement of an old Village house, 
he said, "Are you in love with New York yet?" 

"No." 

"You will be. With your agreement, I'll see to it personally." He ate the last bite of 
his veal Parmigiana and flashed those even, white teeth at me. "I'd like to take you to all 
the places you've heard of and a few you haven't." 

Like Don Corleone in The Godfather, he'd made me an offer I couldn't refuse. 


~ 


The first place Wes took me, during the damp, icy winds of early January, was 
Mama Leone's, famous for Italian cuisine. "Let me order," he said. "I know what they do 
best. If I choose wrong, you can order next time we come here." 

First came Chianti and a basket of bread. Then a large platter with thinly sliced 
prosciutto, salami, black olives, artichoke hearts, marinated mushrooms, and Asiago 
cheese. 

While we tucked into the antipasto, Wes told me he had a degree in theater and that 
being box office manager was only a step to his goal of being a director. When I asked, 
hopefully, if he liked movies, he said he did but preferred live theater. 

Two plates of spaghetti in meat sauce arrived. Wes ordered more wine. 

"This is delicious." I told htm my dream of showing my photographs in a gallery and 
publishing a book of them someday. "I wish I could have met Diane Arbus. She was a 
great photographer." If only I could find my niche, maybe I would be, too. 

"Her death was sad. But at least she left the legacy of her work. Have you heard of 
Robert Mapplethorpe?" 

"Yes," I said, pushing aside my plate, "but I haven't seen his photographs. I was told 
by someone at work that he tries to shock people." 

"He does still-lifes as well as nudes. Some of his pictures might be called 
‘unexpected' but they make me think." 

The waiter put two more plates in front of us. "What's this?" I asked. "We've already 
had the main course." 

"Oh, no," Wes said, smiling, "that was only the pasta. This is the main course. Veal 
scallopini with mushrooms and a wine sauce. A garlic sauce on the zucchini and leeks." 

I groaned. "I've been eating for hours. I don't know if I can handle all this." 


"Take your time. They expect us to stay all evening. It's that kind of place." 

The food was delicious, and I kept nibbling while we talked. Wes seemed as 
passionate about theater as I was about photography and, when coffee and strawberry 
pavlovas came, I was too caught up in the conversation to protest. An hour later, as we 
left, I said, "You scored a ten, though I'm sure I'll be waddling for the next three days." 

After that we saw each other often, usually for dinner and a play, but near the end of 
March we played tourist for a day. From the top of the Empire State Building, I could see 
white caps on the Atlantic, beyond the city spread out far below, and got over the feeling 
that New York had somehow swallowed me whole. Then we sailed to Staten Island on 
the ferry, the smell of the sea sharp in my nostrils. Everywhere we went, I shot 
photographs, Wes waiting patiently while I fiddled with apertures and shutter speeds. 

When we left the Statue of Liberty, Wes said, "I want to show you a place few 
tourists find, the Jacques Marchais Museum of Tibetan Art. I've been reading about 
Buddhism and the philosophy appeals to me." 

The buildings were of fieldstone, designed to resemble Tibetan mountain temples, 
and statues of Buddha were scattered through the terraced meditation gardens. Inside, we 
saw displays of paintings, musical instruments, and historic photographs of Tibet. 

"The art is strange," I said. 

"Very different from the Museum of Modern Art." Wes had taken me there a month 
before. "The opposite of Robert Mapplethorpe." 

"Yes, but all three offer ideas about what life means." 

Wes squeezed my hand. "That's what art is supposed to do." 

In April, he took me to Carnegie Hall to hear the Concert Hall Chamber Orchestra 
perform Vivaldi's The Four Seasons. I spent as much time admiring the domed white and 
gold interior as I did watching the stage where so many great artists had performed. 
When we reached the street, I said, "The building and the orchestra were impressive, but 
the next time we go to a concert, could it be Mike Oldfield, please? Or Joan Baez?" 

"You're a philistine, Zanni, but I'll make a New Yorker out of you yet." 

Weeks later, he took me to Brentano's as a reward for appreciating his crash course 
on the city. "I'll buy you two books, but I hope you make decisions fast," he said, smiling 
down at me. "I'm told they have about a quarter of a million in stock." 

I didn't realize what a quarter of a million looked like until floor after floor of books 
overwhelmed me. I reluctantly narrowed my search to photography, where I walked back 
and forth, reading titles and pulling books out to read the back covers. 

Soon Wes said, "If you don't hurry, I'll starve to death. Years from now, someone 
will find my crumbling skeleton among the stacks." 

"Why? What time is it?” 

He grinned. "I notice every time you're thinking about photography, the real world 
ceases to exist. You've been looking at those books for two hours." 

"You're kidding." I looked at my watch. "I had no idea. Okay, how about lending me 
your credit card and I'll follow you to the restaurant when I'm finished?" 

"Definitely not. I can tell by the stunned look on your face that you'd still be here a 
month from now, trying to make up your mind. Somebody would find your emaciated 
body on the floor, surrounded by books." 

I chose one book by Ansel Adams and another by Margaret Bourke- White, 
determined to come back as soon as | had spare cash. If I ever did. 


As the weather became warmer, we went to Central Park. Wes's purebred royal black 
poodle, Pedro, appeared regal and dignified but spent most of his time trying to climb 
trees after squirrels. I touched the delicate green of opening leaves, took photographs, and 
listened to the constant thrumming breath of the city. 

"Do you love New York yet?" Wes asked, brushing imaginary lint from his jacket. 

"A little bit. Shall we walk up to Harlem Meer? I heard there are Great Blue herons 
nesting nearby." 

But Wes had tickets for a play and no time to go hunting herons. I didn't mind. I 
didn't feel the need for the kind of escape my heron-in-the-fog had once given me. 

The more I saw of Wes, the more I liked him. His humor had an edge, like Steve's, 
though he was rarely cruel. He said nothing about his past, except that he'd spent all his 
life in New York. I didn't want to haul out my old baggage for his inspection, nor was I 
interested in his. I felt I could trust him, like I trusted Jeff and Dee. 

I didn't invite him to my apartment, nor did he invite me to his. He occasionally held 
my hand but never kissed me and I assumed he was still seeing the blonde he'd been with 
at New Year's. That disappointed me. I felt comfortable and safe with him, and it seemed 
as if we had a genuine friendship. Could Wes be the home I was looking for? But it didn't 
look like Wes was interested in anything beyond making me fall in love with New York. 

Between 'tourist' expeditions, we went to Broadway plays, off-Broadway plays, and 
off-off-Broadway plays, sometimes with Nicole and Clarence. Afterward, he'd walk me 
to the subway, and we'd stand on the platform, screaming comments at each other over 
the clanking racket of the trains. Wes was truly passionate about theater and criticized in 
detail every production we saw. I was interested only in the story and lived the actions of 
the characters so intensely that I often emerged from the theater exhausted. Wes's 
criticisms took me out of my post-story euphoria but I respected his knowledge and 
learned to let his words slide over the surface of my mind so I could cling to my fading 
emotions and go to sleep with dialogue still running through my head. 

One hot Saturday we walked along Fifth Avenue, window-shopping. The traffic 
noise made it impossible to talk and the urgency of the crowds made it almost impossible 
to move. After a couple of hours, I wilted. "Can we go someplace quiet for a little 
while?" 

Wes grinned. "Don't you find this exhilarating?" 

I groaned. 

He took my hand. "I know a place around the corner on Fifty-third." Moments later, 
we walked up shallow steps to a space forty feet wide and ninety deep, bordered by ivy- 
covered walls and shaded by honey locust trees. Spanning the entire back wall of the area 
was a waterfall. "This is a pocket park." He led me to one of the white wire mesh tables. 
"Let the water drown the traffic while I get cold drinks." 

By the time he came back to the oasis, I was recovering. Only a dozen other people 
were in the park, reading, eating, or gazing at the waterfall. I'd have preferred the Deane 
River flowing on a real journey rather than being cycled over a wall a thousand times an 
hour, the weeping willow tree to shade me, and grass friendly to my feet. But Wes was 
trying so hard it would be cruel to voice my yearnings. 

In late spring, Wes said, "I rented two horses for Saturday. If you like Western 
movies, you must like riding." He was amused when I said I'd only ridden a horse once, 
in the Chilcotin when I was seven. "I thought you grew up in the country." 


"It was a small town. Nobody I knew had horses." I could dress for riding, though: 
plaid shirt, jeans, my old boots, and the belt with the flying eagle buckle Jeff had given 
me. 

"You look fantastic," Wes said. "We'll have to see about getting you a Stetson hat." 

"I should get a serape, too, like Clint Eastwood." 

"Who's Clint Eastwood?" 

I rolled my eyes and gently nudged my mount into a walk. It was difficult to fit Wes 
into my fantasy of riding the sage-covered slopes of the Chilcotin. 


~ 


One weekend in August, with the temperature and humidity both at ninety degrees, I 
lay on the floor of my apartment, wrapped in a wet sheet. I almost didn't bother picking 
up the phone when it rang. 

"How are you?" It was Wes. 

"I don't even have the energy to moan about the lack of air-conditioning." 

"You could come over here. My place is cool." 

"What about your girlfriend?" 

A two-beat pause. "You are my girlfriend." 

But he'd never asked me to sleep with him, never kissed me except once on New 
Year's Eve. He was my tall, good-looking buddy who helped me explore the city and was 
so much fun to be with that I could no longer imagine life without him. 

Maybe he just meant I was a girl and his friend. 

"Of course, I am. But I thought you might be seeing someone else." 

"No way. You're my one and only. Come on, get on the subway. I'll meet you at the 
stop. There's no reason why you should be miserable. I promise I won't attack you." 

I took off the wet sheet and looked at myself in the mirror. Was something wrong 
with me or did he have moral objections to sex outside of marriage? 

The thought of cool, breathable air chased the questions out of my mind. 

Wes and Pedro met me at Eighty-fifth. The big, black dog, always well-groomed, 
like his owner, gave my hand a sniff and for once allowed me to pet him. Three blocks 
later we entered a twenty-story art deco apartment building, which looked solid enough to 
withstand a tidal wave. The doorman wore gold braid, the carpet felt like velvet under my 
feet, and chilled lobby air washed over me. I could breathe again, after days of 
suffocation. When we got out of the elevator on the tenth floor, walked down the hall and 
entered Wes's apartment, his air conditioning bathed me in more cool air. 

From the entrance, we went left into the living room. The walls were pale cream and 
the carpet glowed warm mushroom beneath furniture upholstered in deep rose and cream 
brocade. Seascapes in cool shades of blue and green hung on the walls. Large windows 
overlooked the green oasis of Central Park. 

"It's exquisite," I said. "How did you luck into this?" 

"My mother left it to me. Come and see the other rooms." A dining room, kitchen 
and laundry room lay beyond the living room. To the right of the entrance, in a row, were 
den, spare bedroom, bath and, finally, a large bedroom Wes said was his. The apartment 
was immaculate, and elegant Pedro minced about with such poise that it was impossible 
to imagine him chasing squirrels. For a moment, I felt like a hick who didn't know which 


fork to use or how to dress properly, my jeans and shirt donned merely for comfort. 

Wes led me to a sofa. "I made my special lemonade for you." 

The drink had a light, lemony edge, a clean taste that brought my mouth alive. Wes 
sat beside me, took my hand. 

"Zanni, will you marry me?" 

Stunned, I stared at him. Marriage? I'd never thought of marriage to Wes. 

No, that was a lie. I just never thought he'd ask me. Sometimes, though, I'd imagined 
his arms around me and his voice caressing me as he confessed that I was the soul mate 
he'd been looking for. 

"You look surprised," he said. 

"I didn't know you cared for me that way." 

"Why else would I spend so much time with you?" His smile was tender. "It's partly 
my fault. I haven't paid you any compliments. Will it help if I say you're beautiful?" 

"T'm not." 

Wes laid a finger against my lips. "You are. I love those hazel eyes that seem to look 
right into my soul. I love it that you have something you're passionate about." 

Warmth coursed through me. "But you don't know anything about me." 

"I know your character. The past doesn't matter. But I have to make a confession." 
He paused. "I hate talking about it, but if you're going to marry me, you need to know. I 
believe honesty is essential in any close relationship." 

"I agree. Absolutely. Especially honesty with oneself. Go in with eyes wide open, 
know what you're doing and why." 

"Good." He patted my hand. "I'm impotent, Zanni. There won't be any sex." 

I couldn't hide a small, surprised gasp. "What happened to you?" 

"A car accident smashed me up pretty bad when I was a kid. The doctor said there 
was nothing he could do." He clasped my hand between both of his, the pale skin of his 
face suffused with color. "If you can't live with that, say so now." 

My mind flashed back to Cort and Eddie, their demands, their assumptions. The 
relief was as refreshing as Wes's air conditioning. No more faking, no more pretending to 
be asleep when I wasn't. If Little Sheba wanted a comforting cuddle, I could do it myself. 

"I can live with it." The future stretched out ahead of me, serene and full of laughter. 
I'd be part of a team again; I'd have somewhere I belonged. 

I reined in my excitement. Jumping into marriage without giving it more than five 
minutes of thought would be stupid. I'd already been stupid twice. "Wes, I'm almost sure 
I'll say yes but this has been such a surprise that I need a little time." 

"Of course," he said. "But don't take too long. I do love you, Zanni." 


*~ 


Next evening, I paced my apartment, as well as one can in what amounted to a large 
closet. My mind kept saying yes, but I was afraid. Finally, I phoned Dee. 

"From what you've told me, he sounds ideal," she said. "Does he have any faults? Do 
you sense anything about him that might be tough to live with?" 

"The only thing that bothers me is that I will never be in love with New York the 
way he is. It's an exuberant, exciting city, but too big for me, too frantic. At least his 
apartment is big and airy and overlooks Central Park." 


Dee was silent for a few seconds. "You'll have to go with your instincts and hope for 
the best. You never know what's around the next corner. Is he okay in bed?" 

"Fine." That was the first lie I'd ever told Dee, but if Wes was to be my husband, my 
first loyalty should be to him. 

Later, I asked myself if I loved Wes. I couldn't answer either yes or no. I knew far 
less about love now than I had at seventeen. But I cared for him, felt safe with him. I 
knew I could trust him not to hurt me the way Cort and Eddie had. I wouldn't have to 
waste time on sex or worrying about it. I could devote all my energy to photography. 

He'd promised honesty and said he loved me. Maybe we could work our way to a 
solid, mutual love. Wes didn't seem like a soul mate but perhaps it was time I stopped 
chasing that dream and settled for simple contentment. 

A day later I called Wes and said I would marry him. 


11-Dazzled 


Wes and I were married in his apartment, with Nicole and Clarence as witnesses, 
while Pedro sat like a black sphinx, his head lifted in lordly disdain. The sun shone, 
illuminating the yellow leaves across the street in Central Park and filling the apartment 
with mellow autumn light. 

I'd phoned Jeff and Ruth to say it was going to be a quick, simple ceremony with no 
fuss and no honeymoon. Neither of us wanted to take time off from work. Ruth said she 
hoped this third try would work. Her voice reeked of doubt. 

Jeff said, "Bring him home. I want to meet him." 

"T'll try, but Wes thinks the world ends at the Hudson River." In fact, Wes knew 
nothing about my past and said he didn't want to. Like Jeff, he thought it was the present 
and future that mattered. 

Afterward, the four of us went out for dinner. "Whooee," Nicole said, looking at the 
caricatures of theater personalities on the walls, "I finally made it to Sardi's!" She turned 
to Clarence. "We should have come here when we got married." 

"Sure," he said, "along with the eighty relatives at our wedding. They'd have put a 
drawing of you on the wall and I'd still be washing dishes in the kitchen." 

Later, in the rest room, Nicole stood beside me at the mirror while we combed our 
hair and she put on fresh lipstick. "You'll be okay with Wes," she said. "No way that man 
will ever think of going crooked. Not like Eddie." 

"What makes you so sure?" 

"He likes things too nice to risk prison. Clothes all crisp and color coordinated. Same 
with the apartment and the dog. Wes likes the good life, so enjoy. Theater, fancy food. A 
good thing his mama left him some bread." 

"I didn't know that." 

"He never told you?" Nicole blotted her lipstick. 

"He says the past doesn't matter. On the other hand, he says we have to be honest 
with each other about everything. Doesn't quite jibe, does it?" 

"Men! They each got their own little rule book, Clarence included. Not that I mind. It 
makes them more predictable. How's Wes in bed?" 

"Fine." Faking wasn't confined to orgasms. It applied to lives, too. If I told Nicole 
about his problem, she might tell Clarence and who knew how far the gossip would 
travel? 

We headed for the door. Nicole said, "How come Wes didn't buy you a diamond?" 

"I asked for a new camera instead." 

"Girl, diamonds are your best friends." 

"Cameras are just as easy to pawn." 

Nicole and I returned to the dining area. As we indulged in profiteroles and 
cheesecake, I hoped Wes's definition of honesty was the same as mine. 


*~ 


Wes was amazing. He worked full time at the theater, cooked, kept the apartment 
clean, did laundry, and walked Pedro twice a day. He refused to let me help, saying he 


liked housework. "And you know I love cooking." 

All that and handsome, too, I thought, admiring his sensitive mouth, fine blond hair, 
and blue eyes. I put my arms around him and rested my head on his shoulder. 

He gave me a brief hug and moved away. It felt like rejection. His hugs were never 
as long or as enthusiastic as I wanted. I'd assumed, too, that we would sleep in the same 
bed after the wedding, but he made it clear he liked sleeping alone. 

He'd said, "My snoring would keep you awake." 

"I probably snore, too," I said, smiling at the thought. 

"Besides, I like lots of blankets, and you don't. This way we'll both be happy." 

I had to admit I liked sleeping in the spare bedroom. Nobody kicked me or stole the 
covers; nobody woke me up by stumbling out of bed in the middle of the night. I didn't 
get as much cuddling as I wanted but not having to fake orgasms was a bonus. 

By the time we'd been married a year, we had the habit of drinking cocoa and talking 
over the day's work before going to bed. One October evening, Wes said, "How long 
have you been with the advertising agency?" Pedro was sprawled on Wes's lap, getting 
his ears rubbed, another nightly ritual. 

"A little over two years. Why?" 

"It's time you looked for something better. I'm not an expert on photography, but I 
think you have talent. You don't like the job, do you?" 

Perhaps I'd been complaining more than | realized. "Not anymore. I can't be creative. 
I have to take the pictures the clients want, no matter what I think of them." 

"Like me watching a poorly directed play and being frustrated because I know I 
could have done better." Wes followed me to the kitchen, put his cocoa mug in the sink, 
removed mine from the cupboard where I'd absent-mindedly put it, and filled them with 
water. "Do you think you've learned everything you can from the advertising agency?" 

"I've proved I can work fast and focus on the job no matter what's going on." 

"One of my college pals, Robert, works for Dazzle. I could have lunch with him and 
find out if they'll be looking for a photographer any time soon." 

I'd looked at major fashion magazines, including Dazzle. Much of the photography 
was inspired, especially Richard Avedon's. We'd even gone to see his incredible 
exhibition of portraits at the Marlborough Gallery. I wasn't keen on portraits or fashion, 
but Avedon's flair was something to work toward. "It would be a step up, wouldn't it?” 

"If you're any good, you'll get your name known, like Arbus, or Avedon himself. 
That would make it easier to convince a gallery to do a show of your work." 

Dreaming of a show, I'd already checked thousands of prints against a dozen possible 
themes. "Don't keep me in suspense. Go do lunch." 

A week later, Wes came home looking smug. "Robert wants an interview. You're to 
be in his office on Friday at three, with your portfolio. He may not hire you but at least 
you have a chance." 

Late that night, still agonizing over the photographs spread out on the dining room 
table and trying to choose enough for my portfolio, I said gloomily, "He probably won't 
hire me. Most of my good shots are landscapes." 

Wes handed me a mug of cocoa. "Come on, relax! The human body is a kind of 
landscape, isn't it? Robert will know if your nature shots say anything." 

I added a print of the heron-in-the-fog and hoped it would say as much to Robert as it 
did to me. In the living room, I curled up in the overstuffed armchair across from Wes. 


"What on earth am I going to wear?" My wardrobe consisted of pants and tops for work 
and slinky long skirts for the theater, but nothing suitable for a job interview. 

"T'll take you shopping." He checked his pocket calendar. "Wednesday night." 

"But I hate shopping." 

"T'll choose the clothes," Wes said. "All you have to do is model them." 

Wednesday night I tried on trouser suits with short or long waistcoats and with 
jackets. I tried mini dresses, maxi dresses, and skirt suits. Wes kept shaking his head. 

"I want to see you in something out of the ordinary, something that says you have 
flare and imagination." He ranged along the racks and came back with black, boot-cut 
wool trousers. When I modeled them, he said, "Yes! Wear your black boots with them." 

"Not shoes?" 

"Boots." 

We found a plain silver-gray round-necked silk blouse with buttons in the back, then 
moved on to the men's store where Wes bought his clothes. To my surprise, the gray and 
black wool tweed jacket he found fit perfectly. 

"You look fantastic." Wes was gleeful. "Now, just for fun, let's get that Stetson hat 
so you'll be properly attired when we go riding next summer." 

At home, I modeled the clothes for him again and he said, "Wear your hair in a 
French roll on Friday." 

Friday morning, I looked in the mirror and decided I should pay more attention to 
clothes. Pants and shirts were comfortable, but in this outfit that Wes had chosen, I 
looked like a woman who knew who she was and where she was going. Like Dee. 

But what if my photography didn't measure up to Robert's standards? I sat in 
Dazzle's reception area, feeling like a ragged orphan while fashionably dressed men and 
women hurried in and out, talked on phones, carried clothes or trays of coffee. 

When Robert came out to greet me, I stopped worrying. He was blond, like Wes, but 
no taller than my five foot eight, with a chubby face and alert blue eyes. In a sports jacket 
and cords, he looked friendly and casual. I cautioned myself that looks didn't mean a 
thing, but he held my hand in both of his and smiled. 

"I thought Wes was a confirmed bachelor, but I can see why he changed his mind. 
You're even more beautiful than he said." Still holding my hand, he led me into his office. 

I gave him my portfolio and he studied the top photo for a minute. It was the one I'd 
taken of Mark walking away, shoulders hunched, on an April day nine years before. 

Robert leaned back in his chair and said, "Is there a story behind this?" 

"He and I dated for a while. That was taken five minutes after we broke up." 

He riffled quickly through the rest of the shots in the portfolio and closed the cover. 

I was in despair. He didn't like the pictures. He wasn't going to hire me. Including 
that shot of Mark must have been a mistake. 

"I don't need to see any more," he said. "If you can take such an evocative shot in 
circumstances like that, I have no doubt you're professional." 

I couldn't stop smiling. For the next half hour, we discussed the requirements of the 
job and my previous experience in photography. When I stood up to leave, I said, "Wes 
told me you two went to college together." 

He smiled. "Seems like a century ago now. We had some good times." 

His eyes had rather a sad look. I remembered that Eddie's lover, Jerry, had that same 
look when caught unawares. Perhaps Robert was gay, too. That would explain why I felt 


comfortable with him, the same as I did with the two gay guys in the advertising agency. 

I came home with a bottle of champagne and a grin that wouldn't quit. 

Wes took one look at me and said, "You got a job!" 

"One of their top photographers is planning to retire. I'm to understudy her, go with 
her everywhere, even Europe, carry her equipment, do everything she says, and be 
humble. All for practically no pay. It's a terrible job, Wes, and I'm so happy!" 

He took the champagne from me. "Stop waving that bottle around. It may explode." 
But he was grinning, too. "So, this is a kind of apprenticeship." 

"If I make the grade, they'll pay me a good salary when Marisa retires." 

"How much?" 

"I never thought to ask. I start a week Monday. Isn't that wonderful?" 

"It's fantastic," he said. "But I was sure you'd get hired. So I bought you a present to 
mark the occasion. Come and sit down. I'll pour the bubbly." 

He brought a book-sized package with the champagne. I tore away the silver paper to 
find a Day-Timer in a black leather cover with a zipper, my initials in gold on the front. 
"Perfect! And two whole pages for each day." 

Wes looked pleased. "You'll need it. That blank page will be useful for notes about 
photography when you're following Marisa around, or as a journal." 

Later that evening I phoned Dee. "Guess what? I'm out of advertising and into 
fashion." 

"Oh, Zanni, how marvelous! But I suppose that means you're going to postpone a 
visit to Victoria yet again." 

"I'm sorry, Dee. I don't dare ask for time off until I've been there a few months." I 
told her what I'd worn for the interview. 

"I have to give Wes credit," she said. "That outfit sounds perfect for you. Are you 
going to dress up for work from now on?" 

"You know me better than that! Picking lint off black pants while I'm working is not 
my idea of fun. I'll be in my usual jeans and shirts if I can get away with it." 

She laughed. "As long as you don't wander off to work in your jammies." 

"I won't have time to think about clothes when I start work. I need to learn some new 
equipment. New ways of thinking about photography." Especially the latter. 

After Dee and I finished talking, I phoned Jeff. 

"I'm proud of you, pardner. Are you making good money?" 

"Not yet." I filled him in on the details. "How are you getting on with Gwen?" 

"Okay. She has her life, I have mine. We see each other a few times a month." 

I could tell by his tone the relationship wasn't idyllic. "Are you happy with that?" 

"Happy with the situation, not with some of Gwen's attitudes. We can talk about it 
when you come home." 

"I'd love to see you, but I don't know when I'll get time off." Work had prevented me 
from going home during the summer, too. I reminded myself that Jeff and I often talked 
on the phone. That would have to do for now. 


~ 


Inspired by the food Nicole had served at her party to welcome 1977, I decided to 
work on my cooking skills. When Wes came back from walking Pedro, I'd made a 


tomato, bacon, and feta spaghetti sauce and the pasta was ready to toss into the boiling 
water. 

Wes frowned. "I had an elegant dinner planned for us. I'm not sure the mushrooms 
will keep until tomorrow." 

The sauce was scrumptious, and Wes complimented me on it. Nevertheless, ten days 
later, the remains were still in the fridge. Whenever I suggested using it, he said the 
evening meal was already in the oven, or he wasn't in the mood for spaghetti again so 
soon. I didn't know what to do with the sauce: freeze it, chuck it, or eat it on toast for 
breakfast. When it turned green and tried to crawl out of the refrigerator, I flushed it 
down the toilet. 

"Leave the cooking to Wes," Nicole said, when I grumbled. "I know he enjoys it. 
He's always asking me for recipes. Clarence says Wes cooks even better than his mama, 
and he never says that about anybody else. Not even me." 

"I guess I'd better quit bitching. He does housework, too." 

"Whooee! You thank your lucky stars, girl." 

One other disappointment was that Pedro wouldn't make friends. If Wes was out 
when I came home from work, the dog would allow me to scratch his head for a couple 
of seconds, but beyond that he ignored me. 

"He's a one-man dog," Wes said. "I know you like animals and I'm sorry he won't 
warm up to you, but that's just the way he is." 

I had little time to fret over it. Between chasing after Marisa all day and my own 
photography projects, the only spare time I had was taken up by Wes and theater. 

One spring evening, we saw a play called Swinging High, a comedy with mixed 
reviews. Soon Wes was scribbling in the notebook he kept for that purpose and handing it 
to me to read. 

Can you believe the juvenile dialogue? 

Kindergarten kids with finger paints could do better scenery. 

The director must be blind. That little scene was pointless. 

I had to admit his comments were fair. At home, he tore the play to shreds while he 
made cocoa and explained how the production could have been a thousand percent better. 

"The story line was good," I said. 

Wes paced, hammering me with reasons for his harsh judgment. I quit arguing and 
merely listened. I knew that he was honing his analytical and artistic skills on me. 
Sharing his obsession with theater was irksome at times, but we shared my obsession, 
too. If he became bored waiting for me to get just the right lighting, he never said so. 


*~ 


In September, I enrolled in an evening class taught by a well-known photographer. I 
usually came straight home after, but one night the instructor said, "Anybody want to go 
for a beer?" The class had been lively, and I was on a high about the new technique I'd 
learned and the possibilities for using it. 

I phoned Wes to say I'd be late and seven of us went to a jazz bar. Warmed by the 
camaraderie and Ellington in the background, I shared in the shop talk, laughed at jokes, 
and told a few myself. As I finished my third beer and munched the last of a basket of 
chips, I remembered to look at my watch. 


"Oh my God, it's after twelve!" I decided not to waste time finding a phone that 
worked. I'd be home in less than fifteen minutes. 

Outside, I stopped, stunned. Veiled in fog, the city was a magical place of mist- 
wreathed lights and mysterious shadowy shapes. The fog cushioned footfalls and 
softened the roar of traffic to a tiger's purr. I took the camera out of its case and unfolded 
the small tripod I always carried. 

When I got home, Wes met me at the door. "Were you planning to spend the entire 
fucking night in the bar?" he demanded. 

"Why are you upset? I was taking pictures of the fog. Look outside. It's wonderful!" I 
went past him and opened the living room drapes. 

"Jesus Christ, Zanni, do you know what time it is?" 

I looked at my watch, blinked, and looked again. Three o'clock. "I had no idea. I'm 
really sorry, Wes. I thought it was just after twelve." 

"Every time you open that camera, you lose track of time," he said. "Next time, 
phone me. I was getting really worried." 

I apologized again and he stalked off to his bedroom. 

He forgave me, but he didn't forget. He'd always wanted to know my schedule, but 
now he became obsessive about it. "What time do you have to be there? When will you 
be home? Give me a phone number where I can reach you." 

Annoyed, I finally said, "Look, I don't ask questions when you go out." 

"I'm a native New Yorker. I know how to stay out of trouble. You don't." 

"I've done all right so far." 

"That's luck," he said, "and because I take care of you." 

I lay awake for a long time. Wes was treating me like a ten-year-old. He was 
obsessive about other things, too, like keeping the bathroom spotless and grumbling at 
me if I left even a bobby pin on the counter. But I couldn't complain. Wes did look after 
me and we had fun together. I didn't like being quizzed all the time, but I knew he only 
did it because he worried about me. 

Despite the good things we had, I yearned to share more with him, something that 
would make me feel as if I truly belonged. Sometimes I still woke in the night with the 
cry, 'I want to go home' echoing in my mind. 

Inspiration struck the day that Pedro, leaping for the fly that zoomed in when I 
opened a window, accidentally ripped the wallpaper with his claws. I had the perfect 
solution. Wes and I would redecorate the apartment together. 


~ 


"Did he like any of your ideas?" Dee asked, as I settled into one corner of the sofa, 
prepared for a long evening telephone chat while Wes was out. 

"Not a single one, though we looked at a thousand samples and color chips. But the 
place looks great. He's as good at interior decorating as he is at choosing my clothes." 

"Would you pick the same clothes for yourself?" 

"Oh yes. He always finds comfortable things that look good. I can't concentrate if I'm 
uncomfortable and nobody's interested in looking at the photographer. The whole point is 
for me to look at the subject I'm photographing." 

"Did you give up completely on the redecorating?" 


"Well, he agreed that I could hang some of my framed photographs, but only in my 
bedroom, on one particular wall. I began measuring for the nails but then he took over 
and did the nails, put up the hangers and asked me if the pictures were straight." 

"I've heard that renovating causes more divorces than anything else. But what's this 
about you having separate bedrooms?" 

Oops! But it was too late now, and I knew I could trust Dee. "We agreed on that 
before we married. Wes is impotent, the result of a childhood accident." 

"You must love him a lot if you're willing to give up sex for him." 

I let a sip of scotch burn its way down my throat. It was interesting to hear Dee 
upholding the apparently universal myth about women loving sex. She'd been married 
once. Surely, she knew it was a lie. Of course, I'd lied to her when I said Wes was good 
in bed. Telling such lies seemed to be a habit for women. 

We talked on for another half hour. Dee told me how her business was expanding 
and what classical music concerts she'd attended. For a little while I was overcome with 
homesickness for the West Coast and Dee's bright laughter but next morning it was swept 


away in my rush to work. 


A month later, Marisa retired, and I took over as one of the lead photographers for 
Dazzle. For a few days I seesawed between nervousness and exultation. I had an excellent 
salary, prestige, and travel, more perks than I'd dreamed of when I left San Francisco. I 
was a success. But not the way I wanted. Not yet. Fashion was paying the bills and might 
lead to freelancing, but I couldn't spend the rest of my life photographing clothes. 

As time went by, my emotional seesaw shifted to a contest between frustration and 
ambition. As a professional, I wanted to rely on my own judgment, but of course I 
couldn't. I had to satisfy not only the fashion editor and art director, but the designers as 
well. Often, I was uncomfortable with the extremes in clothes and make-up, some of 
which were almost pornographic. At other times I enjoyed the outrageous fantasies we 
created. We were always playing with time, too. Christmas and fur in July, bathing suits 
and the beach in the midst of January snowstorms. 

"You're still a prairie chicken at heart," Wes said when I complained. "And what is 
that other thing you told me you were, a stubble jumper? You're practical and thrifty, just 
like all those farmers you grew up with." 

"[ have to admit the fashion world doesn't make a lot of sense to me." 

"As long as you can go on taking those fantastic photographs, it doesn't have to." 

I decided to allay my frustration by doing more projects of my own. I would add to 
my collection of New York City shots. 

In Central Park, one spring morning, I saw a spider web, glistening with dew, strung 
between two shrubs. As I looked for the best angle, I realized the shot could be more than 
just the web. If I angled the camera upward, I could see skyscrapers through the web. I 
took many shots focused on the web, so the skyscrapers were blurred, and many more 
shots focused on the skyscrapers, with the web a hazy, bejeweled crosshatching on the 
buildings. 

As I backed away to consider other possibilities, a fly blundered into the trap. A 
long-legged brown spider, half the size of the fly, raced across the web and began to wrap 


the struggling prey in silk. I took more shots. By the time I folded up my tripod, the fly 
was immobile, paralyzed by the venom the spider had injected. Soon the spider would 
inject something else to turn the fly to liquid so that it could suck out all the nutrients. 
Not a pleasant thought, but this was nature at work and nature was my passion. 

The following weekend, I went back to check on the spider web and photograph the 
end of the story. Nothing was left of the fly but one triangular, diaphanous wing, the 
veins like lines of black ink, fluttering vainly in the light breeze. Otherwise, the web was 
empty. 


12-Betrayed 


One evening in May, I asked Wes if he knew any gallery owners. 

"Feel like you're ready to fly?" 

"Yes, if my photographs are good enough." 

He reached across Pedro for his mug of cocoa. "You won't know till you try. Ask 
Robert if he has any connections. I don't." 

Robert and I occasionally had lunch together, so it was easy enough to make a date 
with him for later that week. When I told him what I wanted to do, he nodded. 

"T think it's time you put yourself out there," he said, carefully removing the capers 
from his salad. "I've heard some great comments about your work from people who know 
what they're talking about." 

"Any suggestions about which gallery?" 

"There's the Lynda Marshall Art Gallery on Fifty-Seventh. I've known Lynda for a 
long time and she's easy to work with." 

"T've never heard of her." 

"It's a small gallery, but well respected," Robert said. "You won't get into any of the 
big ones, not until you're better known. I'll give her a call." 

That night I made final decisions on my portfolio of photographs. The following 
week I took a stack of eight by ten prints into the gallery. 

Lynda Marshall was slim, wore glasses with dark rims, and looked to be in her 
thirties. White hair framed her face in a mass of curls. She shook my hand and said, 
"Robert says you're a great photographer." 

"I appreciate his faith in me. I hope you're going to agree." 

She leafed through the photographs while I did my best to keep breathing. 

After ten minutes, she handed them back to me. "Some of those shots are excellent. 
Some are merely competent. There aren't enough excellent ones to warrant a show." 

I felt like she'd kicked me in the stomach. "I have many more. Will you tell me 
which ones you like? That might tell me what I've done wrong with the others." 

She opened the portfolio again. "It isn't that you've done anything wrong. The 
landscapes are all gorgeous, but many of them lack movement. Here, look at this one. I'd 
be happy to hang it in the gallery." 

The photograph was of a Garry oak, taken in Victoria one December. The bare and 
twisted branches, bearing a thin topcoat of snow, were silhouetted against the massive, 
ominous dark gray of a sky threatening more snow. 

"That's one of my favorites." So disappointed that I was close to tears, I managed to 
add, "I'll take these home and go through the rest of my collection." 

"Do that. Give me a call when you're ready to come back again." 

I struggled through the rest of the day, horribly depressed. At home, I said to Wes, 
"Do you mind going to the play by yourself? Or taking someone else? I won't be able to 
concentrate on anything until I understand what Lynda was talking about." 

He gave me an encouraging pat on the shoulder. "No problem." 

After he'd gone, I poured a scotch, propped the Garry oak picture against a pile of 
books and stared at it. I'd done many shots of black and white objects and scenes, but 
with color film, thus making them richer and more subtle than they would have been with 


black and white film. But where was the movement Lynda had said was in this 
photograph? 

Then I saw it. Not movement, but tension. In Lynda's lexicon the words might have 
the same meaning, but what I saw was danger, the tension of the dark, threatening sky, 
the storm about to overwhelm and destroy the calm, delicate tracery of the oak branches. 

The heron-in-the-fog photograph had it, too. The silhouette of the heron stood as the 
point of tension, his head outstretched, his beak open as he prepared to spear a fish and 
shatter the calm of the smooth, misty water. Then I looked at the photograph I'd taken of 
Mark. Of course. In the midst of tranquil fields, his body — the hunched shoulders and 
one leg raised for the next long stride — was the point of tension. 

How could I have been so blind? But I knew, almost at once. I'd been too caught up 
in personal meanings. The heron standing alone, silhouetted in the fog, represented my 
desire to escape into serenity from an unhappy marriage. The one of Mark represented 
someone I'd hurt. The Garry oak was my dream of peace again, my escape from the 
world of people and the expectations which never allowed me to relax completely. 

I put aside the static scenery shots. The scotch sat forgotten as I sorted through my 
other photographs, looking for tension, for movement. The first one I found was the bare 
oak tree covered with rainbow drops of water. Some of the raindrops were heavy, almost 
ready to fall. A few were actually falling, sparkling in the sun. Excited now, I worked late 
into the night, long after Wes had come home and gone to bed. 

I took the new selection of photographs to Lynda Marshall a few days later. When 
she finished looking through them, she said, "These are wonderful." She smiled. "What 
do you think of Gray on Gray as a title for the show?" 

She'd accepted me! "I love it." 

"Now, let's talk about enlargements and framing." 

On June 16, 1978, I signed a contract with the Lynda Marshall Art Gallery for a 
show to be mounted in late fall and wrote the date in red ink and large figures in my 
journal. I bought Robert a bottle of his favorite brandy and took him and Wes to dinner at 
a small, candle-lit Hungarian restaurant. 

I toasted them with scotch. "I'd never have got there without you two." 

"Yes, you would," Robert said. "We just made it happen faster." He raised his glass 
of champagne to me. "You'll have to drink this at the opening, you know." He knew I 
preferred scotch to anything else. 

"T'll suffer in grateful silence," I said. "Now all I need are some good reviews." 

Wes said, "Robert, remember Mick Korsunsky from second year English?" 

"Yeah. He was a bit of a prick. Maybe still is." 

"He's all right. We have lunch once in a while," Wes said. "He's a freelance arts 
reviewer and shows up at the theater now and then. If I give him free tickets to some of 
the performances and mention Zanni's show, maybe he'll come through." 

"T've seen his name around,” Robert said. "It couldn't hurt." 

"I need all the help I can get." The waiter appeared at my elbow, and I ordered Beef 
Paprika. I didn't want to say so in front of Robert, but the sooner I could afford to quit 


fashion photography, the happier I'd be. 


In September, a fashion shoot took me to Jamaica. The low green-clad mountains, 
soft tropical air, and chatter of birds made the island seem like an Eden, where one could 
pick fruit off the trees for food and listen to Harry Belafonte all day long. But the director 
would not let me wander off alone with my cameras. 

"This country may look like paradise," he said, "but the people are volatile, and life 
is cheap. If you must explore, take a couple of guys with you and be careful where you 
go." 

I decided against it. By the end of the first week, the enticing edge of novelty had 
been blunted by reports of random shootings, thought to be politically inspired. 
Adventure was one thing but courting danger something else, as I knew only too well. 

The second week, my thoughts turned toward home. I missed Wes and our talks, 
even his ardent rants about drama. He hugged me less than I wanted, but I knew it must 
be much harder for him. Sex seemed enormously important to men. And he did so much 
else for me. 

I finished shooting two days early and the director told me to go home. He and the 
others would follow next day. I boarded a plane in Kingston and, as the rich green of the 
island slid away behind me, I thought about the thirty-year retrospective of Richard 
Avedon's photographs I'd seen a month before. Avedon was far better with fashion than 
me and it was frightening to realize I no longer cared. But I had to hang on until I could 
make a name for myself with other kinds of photography. 

It was after midnight when I unlocked the door, took my shoes off and slipped into 
the apartment. Wes would be asleep. I'd surprise him in the morning. Pedro nosed my 
hand, accepted my homage, and lay down again. 

The soft light of Wes's bedside lamp showed under his bedroom door. So, he was 
awake after all. I opened his door, looking forward to his welcoming smile. 

A figure like an Egyptian hieroglyph was silhouetted in profile against the light. But 
it was two figures, not one. The glow from the lamp highlighted blond hairs on four 
straight, muscular male legs, on the naked trunk crouched over the side of the bed, head 
face down on the quilt, on the naked trunk upright behind the first, the head thrown back. 
The figure bent forward over the bed had an erection. The biggest one I'd ever seen. 

The image resolved itself into Wes and a slim young man behind him. 

"You lying bastard!" I yelled. 

I slammed the door, walked into the kitchen, and poured a double scotch, my hands 
shaking so much I sloshed it on the counter. I turned on every light in the living room and 
sat down to wait. Low voices muttered in the bedroom, the closet door opened and 
closed. 

Finally, the slim young man, in black leather pants and jacket, came out, hurried 
through the gauntlet of bright lights, and fled. Two minutes later Wes stalked out of the 
bedroom, fully clothed. 

"You didn't tell me you were coming home early." 

"Had a miraculous recovery, did you? Or is it only black leather that turns you on? 
Now I understand why you insisted on knowing when I'd be away from home." 

"Zanni, I can explain." 

"Then tell me the truth, since you love it so much. Or so you've always said." 

"You're making this hard for me." 

"Apparently the only thing I make hard for you." 


Wes winced. "Don't be like this. You know now what I am. Surely you have some 
idea of how tough it is to live a lie day after day, for a whole lifetime." 

"I know you lied to me. You've been using me as a cover." 

"You didn't seem to mind there being no sex." 

"This has nothing to do with sex. What I mind is being lied to, being used." I 
slammed my glass down on the end table, splattering more scotch. "You're the one who 
demanded honesty, who said it was all-important. So, what's your excuse?" 

His face was drawn, gray. "I couldn't tell you that I'm gay. You'd have been 
disgusted. Like my friends would be if they knew. The people at the theater. That's why I 
had to marry, so no one would suspect." 

"Why didn't you ask me how I felt about it? Why make assumptions? One of my 
friends in San Francisco was gay. Jerry was a great guy.” 

Wes stared at me. "You didn't mind that he was gay? Most people do." 

"You most of all, from the sound of it. You need to get your head straight." I stood 
up. "I'm going to sleep. I'm exhausted. Tomorrow I'll start looking for my own place." 

He grabbed my arm. "You're not really going to leave me, are you?" 

"I'm not going to stay here and forgive you for your lies." 

"But you'll be on your own. You'll have no one to care for you." 

"How sweet of you to think about my needs. Too bad you never thought about 
honesty, the one that matters most." I went into my room and locked the door. 

A long time ago, Wes had called me an innocent. He'd obviously pegged me right. 
And used it against me. When would I learn how to tell when people were lying? 

A week later, still too furious to cry, I moved my clothes, books, and photographic 
equipment into a small apartment in an old brownstone on west Seventieth. There was no 
air conditioning and I had to use the corner Laundromat, but I didn't care. Granny's 
afghan had been put away because Wes didn't like it, but now I used it as a bed cover. I 
had scotch instead of cocoa. I fueled my anger with a lot of scotch those first days. 

One evening I sat on the floor with my scissors and attacked the Stetson hat Wes had 
bought for me. Finally, I wept bitter, angry tears as I slashed the hat into tiny pieces and 
stuffed it into the garbage to mingle with grapefruit shells and carrot peelings. 

He called next day. "I want you to come home. I love you, Zanni." 

"I want a divorce. Shall I sue you and name your little black leather boy?" 

He gasped. The silence went on and on. Then he said, "You bitch!" and hung up. 

It seemed I'd achieved some kind of record. All three of my husbands had called me 
a bitch. I spent the rest of the night drinking scotch and wallowing in self-hatred and self- 
pity, thinking they were probably right. The way the world worked was that a man and 
woman made a life together and I'd failed at that three times. It must be true, like Ruth 
said, that I didn't know how to choose a husband. 

Renewed anger set me back on my feet. The only significance of the word 'bitch' was 
that three men, who'd lied to me in one way or another, had failed to get their own way 
and were angry about it. 

The next night I dreamed I was beneath the weeping willow, its graceful branches 
shielding me from the rest of the world. Sunlight filtered through the green-gray leaves 
and warmed my skin as it dappled the ground around me. When I woke, I was able to 
admit that I missed Wes. But his lie had been a huge blow. I could never go back to him. 
My photography would have to make up for the loss of my dream of love. I wanted to 


phone Jeff and hear him call me his little buddy, but I couldn't face telling him the news. 

Gray on Gray opened the following week. I wore a long, shimmering, gray silk 
gown, low-cut and simple, and my hair swept up into a French roll. It was all I could do 
to hold a glass of champagne steady and try to make sensible conversation with the 
people Lynda introduced. Robert came, beaming, and I nearly fell into his arms with 
relief. 

"Hang in, Zanni, you're doing fine. But perhaps you should move around a little. You 
look as if you're frozen into place." 

"I'm not sure my legs will hold me up if I move them." 

He laughed. "Drink some bubbly. That'll fix it. Now I'm going to mingle." 

As he strolled away, I turned to see Wes coming in. 

My first impulse was to run. I didn't want to see him, didn't want to talk to him. But I 
couldn't run away from my own celebration. He walked over to me. 

"Congratulations! You've made it big. Are you going to thank me?" 

"Why should I?" 

"I took care of everything so you could do your art. Whatever you get or don't get out 
of this show, I think I'm entitled to some thanks." He paused and his expression softened, 
became pleading. "I wish you'd come home. I do love you." 

For a moment guilt stopped my tongue. Then I saw the truth. "Did you do all the 
housework, so I'd feel guilty and never argue or question you?" 

"You can't possibly believe that!" 

He went to the other end of the gallery and joined Robert. More people squeezed into 
the already crowded gallery and stood holding champagne glasses and chatting to each 
other. No one looked at my photographs. I went on smiling, hiding my fear, pretending 
that tears and anger weren't engaged in a savage battle inside my chest. 

Wes was right, of course. I owed him a lot. But until he apologized for lying to me, I 


wasn't going to admit it. 


I phoned Dee and told her the show was a success. Mick Korsunsky had given me an 
enthusiastic review and almost half of my photographs had sold, which Lynda said was 
fabulous for an unknown. If my luck held, I was on my way. 

"Zanni, that is so wonderful! I'm absolutely thrilled for you." 

I basked in her words for a few seconds. Then, hoping I wouldn't cry, told her that 
Wes and I were finished and how it had happened. 

"My God! You've been a beard for three years! Wes must be a good actor." 

"A beard?" 

"Somebody a gay marries to present a so-called normal face to society." 

"His gay friends must be laughing their heads off," I said. "It'll to be a long time 
before I get over this. I'm so pissed off I could strangle him. But I miss him, too." 

"He should have told you." 

"But he didn't. I feel used and betrayed. That's what I can't forgive." 

"Why didn't you call me before?" 

"I couldn't bear to talk about it. Then the show started, and I've been at the gallery or 
going to parties and learning to network. I have very little time to myself." 


"Are you going to sue him for adultery?" Dee asked. 

"No. It would mean outing him. Those anti-gay laws are still on the books, even if 
they're seldom enforced. I'll let him sue me. It's easier." 

"Do you really think he did all the housework to make you feel guilty?" 

"No, of course not. I was striking out at him, that's all. I'm sure he genuinely liked 
taking care of me, but I didn't need it. I'll be thirty next year." 

"Maybe it's time you came back to the West Coast." 

"I'm not ready yet. I want to see what comes out of this show and get my name more 
firmly established. That's my goal for 1979." 

"Are you okay for money?" Dee said. "I can help if you're not. You never know..." 

"...what's around the next corner," I said. 

Dee laughed. "I keep forgetting you can read my mind. Are you taking time to relax? 
You can't work all day every day." 

"I bought a VCR and watch Western movies when I can." 

"Lucky you! Santa Claus might bring me one of those new toys tomorrow morning. 
Are you still a Clint Eastwood fan?" 

"He's so cool as Dirty Harry Callahan, but I still like the spaghetti westerns best." 

"Could you live with a man who smoked cheroots?" 

"Not even if the man was Clint. But he could visit now and then. You just gave me 
an idea. It's time I bought a black leather vest to go with my black cowboy boots." 

It was only after I hung up that I remembered Wes's boyfriend had been wearing 
black leather. Maybe tan suede would be better. 


~ 


Lynda Marshall advised me to meet as many people as I could in the fields of art and 
commerce. "The marketing jungle is savage," she said. "It isn't enough to merely show 
your art. You need to be visible in person." 

"I don't want to be visible. My photographs speak for me." 

"Nevertheless, you must do it," Lynda insisted. She saw my frown. "At least try to 
spread some charm. If you can't endure it, you may need to pay for publicity." 

Every time I came home exhausted from a cocktail party or reception, my head 
spinning from small talk and too many drinks, I wondered if my goal was worth the 
struggle. I wanted to sell photographs, not myself. The fear that I'd never discover what I 
wanted to say with the camera had grown almost to an obsession. What was the point of 
taking merely 'pretty' pictures? And, after two and a half years, I was sick of the fashion 
industry, of taking pictures that satisfied Dazzle but meant nothing to me. 

"Zanni, darling," Robert protested, "Fashion photography is a special art form. It's 
about glamour, beauty, love, and desire." 

"It's also about social class, affluence, envy, narcissism, and greed. The men and 
women I photograph aren't real. They're part of some impossible dream world." 

"It's a dream world many people want to inhabit. That's why the magazine does so 
well. Everybody needs a dream." Robert put his drink down and reached across the table 
to pat my hand. "Including you." 

I'd achieved my dream of making a living as a photographer, but I wasn't happy 
making pictures of fashion models, whether it was on a beach in Portugal or in a New 


York studio. Nor did I wish to do portraits, airbrushing out the wrinkles and age lines of 
people who wanted to add a flattering gloss to reality. 

"I need a new dream. I want to disappear into the wilds and take beautiful pictures. 
But beauty isn't enough, and I don't know what's missing. I also don't have much money." 

Robert raised his eyebrows. "No savings? No alimony from Wes?" 

"I have enough to support the camera and me for maybe a year, but that isn't long 
enough. I won't ask Wes for alimony. He doesn't owe me anything.” 

I'd finally written to Jeff and Ruth, matter-of-fact letters citing Wes's adultery, but 
not the fact that it was with someone of his own sex. When Jeff phoned, he said, "Come 
home for a rest, pardner. Sounds like you need to get your head together." 

"Not yet. Right now, I need to work more than I need to talk." My career was all that 
was left to me. I had to put it ahead of everything else, even searching for 'home.' 

Ruth's letter contained brief expressions of sympathy and long lectures about my 
lack of judgment. "I think you should find a job in Willow Bluff and just be an ordinary 
person. You are a prairie girl, after all, and you'd be a lot happier here than in a crazy 
place like Manhattan. You might even find a nice, responsible man, a widower maybe." 

I started a reply and wrote one paragraph before my mind stalled. What could I say, 
that I was too good for Willow Bluff? It wasn't true, in any sense, but that's what she'd 
think if I said I didn't want to come home. Anyway, it hurt too much to talk about Wes or 
my failures. I put the letter away, picked up the camera and walked into Central Park. 


~ 


In late April I was invited to a party in a downtown hotel to fete Eliot Porter, a nature 
photographer. I wondered if he shared my distaste for the artificial urban setting, 
chandelier lights sparkling on diamond necklaces and crystal wine glasses, and the 
restless, buzzing chatter of the crowd. But this was one party I'd looked forward to. I 
loved Porter's work. We were introduced and, for a few brief moments, I talked with a 
master. Then the line moved along, and I found myself at the other end of the room. 

A woman stood beside a marble table, her glass held captive in long, tapering 
fingers, while she spoke to a man who seemed more interested in her cleavage than her 
words. She was stunning in a spare but elegant way, taller than my five foot eight, and 
wearing a floor-length black satin sheath with a plunging neckline. Her pale blonde hair 
was pulled back into a chignon, her only jewelry a silver acorn on a silver chain around 
her neck. Like me, she wore no makeup. I sensed a stillness in her, a calm that 
surrounded and protected her from eyes that sought to ravage her. 

I saw the curve of her breast and the rest of the room vanished. I imagined my 
fingers caressing warm, silken skin, following the smooth curve to a nipple, hard and 
begging to be tongued, imagined sliding the gown off her shoulders and holding both her 
warm breasts nestled in my palms. 

"You're staring, Zanni," said the fashion designer at my elbow. "Yearning to 
photograph her? You wouldn't be the first." 

"Who is she?" I was stunned by my reaction to her, uncomfortably aware of Little 
Sheba's dampness and unreasonably annoyed at the man for interrupting my fantasy. 
Why was I so attracted to a woman? I'd admired many lovely women from behind the 
shield of my camera, but never experienced anything like this. 


"Chantal Waring. Surely you recognize her?" 

Now I knew why I felt as if we had met. I'd seen photographs of her in Vanity Fair. 
By Richard Avedon, no less. 

"She's in great demand," the designer said, "but I hear she refuses assignments if she 
doesn't like the photographer or the situation." 

So, beauty and independence in one package. I left the designer and made my way to 
Chantal. When she turned away from the man who had been talking to her, I held out my 
hand. "I've been wanting to meet you. I'm Zanni Howard." 

Chantal assessed me with clear blue eyes and warmth bloomed in her smile. "I've 
seen your work. I'm sure we have much to discuss." Her voice was husky, with a slight 
French accent, sending a surprising shiver of delight up my spine. 

"Are you from France?" 

"No. Montreal. And your bio says you are from Alberta." 

"So here we are, a prairie chicken and a city swan. It's impossible to talk in a crush 
like this. Can we meet sometime?" 

"Why not now? I'm ready to leave." Chantal's blue eyes seemed to penetrate through 
my skull into my brain. My blood beat hot in my cheeks, and I hoped she would think my 
face was merely reflecting color from the raspberry red silk gown I wore. "We'll go to my 
place," she said. "Get your wrap." 
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I collected my silver lamé shaw] and, five minutes later, Chantal and I were in a taxi 
taking us to Greenwich Village. I couldn't talk. I couldn't even seem to get my breath. We 
climbed the stairs to her loft, and she unlocked the door. The first thing I saw was a 
whole wall covered with photographs of her. 

I studied them while Chantal made drinks. The photographs were competent, some 
brilliant. I could do better with the right light, the right background. I made mental lists of 
possibilities, trying not to think about Chantal's breasts and tall, slender body. She'd be 
shocked if she knew how I felt. 

"They are good shots, yes?" Chantal said, coming up beside me. "I will keep them to 
show my grandchildren when I am old and ugly." 

"I can't imagine you being old and ugly," I protested. 

"It comes to all of us, chérie." Chantal handed me the scotch I'd asked for and waved 
at a low settee. "Come and sit down. Tell me what you're about." 

I stumbled, nearly spilling my drink. I sat down carefully and put my glass on an end 
table, aware that my hands were shaking. I turned to face Chantal. 

Her blue eyes were only inches away, looking into mine. "This is what you want, is 
it not?" She slipped my hand inside her dress and cupped it around her bare, warm breast. 

Shock waves thundered through me. Blood thrummed in my veins, my lungs gasped 
for air, my whole body felt as though it might explode. I tried to ask how she knew but 
the words wouldn't come. 

Chantal took pity on me. "I feel the same for you, chérie." She slid a hand under my 
bra and thumbed one nipple. 

I was feverish, light-headed, still unable to speak. 

"This is your first time, yes?" 

I could only nod. 

"Then I will guide you." Chantal pulled me to my feet and led me to a king-size bed 
behind a Japanese screen. She unzipped my dress and unhooked my bra, letting her hands 
slide down my hips as I stepped out of my panties. In one fluid motion, she slid her dress 
off her shoulders, let it fall to the floor and lay down on the bed. I followed. The fine 
cotton sheets felt cool against my burning skin. Chantal's warm, silky arms and legs 
entwined with mine. I kissed her throat where the blood pulsed. 

"Be still," she said. Her fingers brushed my skin in delicate patterns, circling my 
breasts, sliding up and down my legs, feathering my neck. She lowered her head and 
tasted my nipples. I arched my body, every nerve end curled in anticipation, and gasped 
as she slid lower on the bed and wrapped my clitoris in her hot, wet tongue. 

All the cells in my body focused on that spot as the stars above spun in circles. 

I waited for one to explode, to shoot across the universe in fiery triumph. 

And waited... 

And waited... 

And, suddenly, there were no stars. No nerve ends. Nothing. 

I couldn't ruin this moment. I arched my body and cried out, as I had a thousand 
times before. 

"Chérie!" Chantal gathered me into her arms. 


My face was wet with tears. A sob shook my body. 

"Don't tell me this is your first orgasm as well." 

"Yes." Close enough, anyway. Closer than I'd ever been before. 

"My God!" she said, and held me closer. "What a waste." 

I raised myself on one elbow and Chantal lay back, smiling, inviting my attention to 
her cupped breasts. I smiled back. I would do anything for her, anything she wanted. 

I caressed her with my hands, with my tongue on her breasts, then her soft, sleek 
vulva, as she guided me with sinuous fingers. Her body shuddered. She cried out and 
gave a long sigh. I imagined the shower of stars sparkling through her body as her nerve 
ends unfurled, relaxed, and sank into sweet tranquility. She snuggled into my arms. 

So, I was wrong about women not having orgasms. Chantal had just had one. 

I'd been close, so close. 

I slid a finger into the wet heat of her vagina and felt it pulsing, clenching around my 
knuckles. I could imagine, now, the pleasure I'd never known. The world would cease to 
exist as my body climbed joyfully toward the mountain top. Then I'd fly free through 
space like a shooting star. 

"That was wonderful," I said. "You're wonderful." 

I felt her smile against my shoulder. I held her tighter. I would never let her go. 

She wriggled her arms free and unhooked the silver chain and acorn from her neck. 
"My father gave this to me long ago. It is a periapt, a charm against disease and 
mischief." She dropped the charm on a small table. "But I do not need it now." 

Her lips closed on mine. We made love, got up and finished our drinks and made 
love again under the hot spray of a shower. My body responded to Chantal with a desire 
I'd never felt before and I trembled with the possibilities. Given a little time and Chantal 
to set me on fire, I would finally know the ecstasy of shooting stars. 

In the morning I awoke to find her leaning on her elbows and looking down at my 
face. She said, "You are very good. | think I'll keep you." 

"I'd like nothing better." 

Chantal kissed my hand. "Then let's run away together. I want to go to Greece. I 
want to see a lemon tree and spend some time in the sun where no one knows me." 

"I've dreamed of Greece, too. I've read that the light is special, a photographer's 
dream. And there are all those ancient buildings, all that wine dark sea." 

"Then we will go today." 

I sat up and stared at Chantal. "Today?" But why not? I had some money, and the job 
would wait. Chantal had opened a new door for me, and I was going to go through it with 
her, no matter what. 

"We will go like hippies, with backpacks, and stay in cheap hotels," she said. "It 
takes very little money to live there. Do you have a man you don't want to leave?" 

"No, just a husband who is divorcing me." I could barely conjure up Wes's face. Our 
life together seemed years in the past. 

"[ just left a man who was beginning to bore me." Chantal pulled me down on the 
pillow and pressed her full length against my body, her soft breath warm in my ear. 

"Your hair is like sunshine," I said, combing it with my fingers. "I said you were a 
swan, and you are. Your pale feathers make the light brighter." 

Chantal murmured, "But you are not a prairie chicken. You are a crow with gleaming 
black plumage, ma petite corbeau." 


She said 'ma petite corbeau' in such a sexy, caressing way that I could never ask her 
to call me a raven instead of a crow. She could call me anything she wanted. 

She buried her face in my hair and slid one gentle, exploring hand along my hip. 
Again, that delicious warmth spread through my body. I placed her hand on my breast. 

"That's right, ma petite corbeau. We still have an hour before I can call about the 
tickets. Let's not waste it.” 

There were no shooting stars for me, but I would fake orgasms twenty times a day if 
that meant I could go on being with Chantal. I knew she would not want to be with me if 
I couldn't abandon myself fully to love. 


At eight, we got up and Chantal arranged an afternoon flight to Athens through 
someone she knew, then called a taxi for me. On the way home, I went into a store, still 
dressed in my raspberry red evening gown and horrid high heels, and bought a backpack. 
Nobody wasted a glance on me, not even the cab driver. Nobody knew where I'd been, 
what I'd been doing or where I might be going. Nobody cared. The anonymity was 
exhilarating. 

I phoned Robert and told him I was going to Greece for a few weeks. 

For a moment he was silent. "Are you running away from the job?" 

"Yes. No. I don't know." I didn't want to tell him the truth. "I just need to get away 
for a few weeks. Far away." 

He sighed. "It'll require some major juggling. You'd better rest up, because when you 
come back, you'll have to eat, breathe, and sleep work for a while." 

I didn't care. "I hate to cause you trouble, but I must go." 

"Have fun, darling. Don't send me a postcard. It'll only make me jealous." 

I put a few clothes, my passport, journal, and camera in the backpack, emptied the 
fridge and the garbage and, at the last moment, remembered to slide a check for three 
months’ rent under my landlady's door. I walked away without looking back. 

Chantal and I met at the airport. After checking in and going through security, we 
still had an hour before it was time to board the plane. We bought coffees and found a 
quiet corner in the lounge. 

Chantal linked her fingers with mine. "I knew last night that you had never been with 
a woman before. You were too frightened to be anything but a novice. But you made love 
to me as though you were born to it. Have you dreamed of women?" 

"I always believed I was open to every possibility, but I never thought of this one. 
Yet it seems so right." I paused. "Am [a lesbian, then?" 

"If you are, I think you would have known before now." She tasted her coffee. "This 
is good. Black and bitter." 

"Ever since I was little, I've felt I was different from other people, but I didn't suspect 
something like this. When did you learn that you're a lesbian?" 

"I don't think I am one. I sleep with men, too, and sometimes it's very good." Chantal 
squeezed my hand. "Some women can only make love with men, some only with women. 
I can make love with anyone. So I don't label myself. I simply follow my desire." 

I must be a lesbian, I thought, or I wouldn't react to Chantal so strongly. Nor would I 
feel that I wanted to spend forever with her. Why had this never happened before? My 


hands shook a little. Could Chantal be my one and only? But if that was true, why wasn't 
I having orgasms? Perhaps I had to learn this new way of being before it could happen. 

Chantal said, "Tell me about your lovers and why they never made you happy." 
When I finished, she said, "Why didn't you tell these men what you needed?" 

"Because I didn't know!" Angry tears pooled in my eyes. "No one ever told me what 
was supposed to happen or how I was supposed to feel." 

Chantal's eyes widened. "Really? Did your mother not talk of love with you?" 

"My mother died when I was eight." 

"Tam sorry for that. So, you had no one to help you grow up." 

"No, not in that way." 

"Amazing!" Chantal shook her head. "You are educated and an expert with your 
camera, but you know nothing about your own nature, nothing about what your body 
wants. You are hedged around with old customs and with silence, yes?" 

"My first two husbands wanted to have sex, not talk about it." 

"Men are often selfish pigs," she said. "Some can be trained, some not. What about 
the third one, the one you said is divorcing you?" 

"Wes said he was impotent. I didn't mind because sex had always been little more 
than a chore. Then I walked in on him and his male lover." I scrunched the empty paper 
cup in my fist. "I wouldn't have minded if he'd told me the truth in the first place." 

Chantal gave me a thoughtful look. "Would you have married him anyway?" 

"I don't know. How would I have felt if he'd said he wanted to have sex with men 
instead of me? I just don't know." 

"I am going to get fresh coffee," Chantal said. 

When she came back, I said, "I've never wanted anyone the way I want you. With 
men, I played the sex game and pretended to love it because I thought that might work. In 
the end, I didn't believe women had orgasms." 

Chantal smiled a wicked smile. "That has changed, no?" 

"Yes." I kissed her fingers. She'd given me hope for my own shooting stars. 

"I don't think you were in love with these men," Chantal said, serious again. "What 
made you marry them?" 

"I wanted a soul mate. I wanted the kind of closeness my parents had. So, I told 
myself I was in love. I believed love was the answer to all things. Now I'm not so sure." 

Chantal stroked my arm and murmured, "Love is wonderful, ma petite corbeau. 
While it lasts." 

I would still be hedged around with silence, I thought. I couldn't tell Jeff or Ruth 
about Chantal. They'd be shocked. Could I tell Dee? She might never speak to me again. 

A memory emerged from my San Francisco days. Jerry, Eddie's lover, was in the 
kitchen helping me with supper one evening, while Eddie was out buying beer. 

"You don't act gay," I'd said. 

"I do everything I can to look straight," he said, his eyes sadder than usual. "I've been 
beaten up a few too many times.” 

Wes had been terrified of anyone finding out he was gay. For a moment, his face was 
clear in my mind, and I felt a surge of empathy. He'd been looking for ‘home,’ too. 

I shivered. No wonder Chantal didn't want to be labeled. Neither did I. 


~ 


An hour later, New York was behind us, the Atlantic below gray and choppy. A 
layer of thin cloud dulled the April sun and the air looked cold and wintry outside our 
metal envelope. A jet like a silver shark passed below, spewing a surprising gray-black 
jet trail, not the dazzling white I was used to seeing from the ground. Did every single 
thing in the world have two different faces, depending on how one looked at it? 

I felt as if I was dreaming the plane, the cloudscape, the idea that we would be in 
Athens within hours. But Chantal sat beside me, warm and real. We both wore jeans and 
our hair in braids. She looked like a teenager, though the silver acorn at her throat 
reminded me of the elegant model holding court at the reception the night before. I'd 
known her forever, yet knew nothing at all. "It's hard to believe that only a few hours ago 
we hadn't met, that I had no thought of traveling." 

"Live each moment as it comes," she said, "That is the secret to happiness." 

She might look like a teenager, but she didn't sound like one. "How old are you?" 

"Twenty-five. But I have always felt like an adult. I worked as a child model since 
before I can remember. Still cameras, then TV. Performing has been my whole life." 

"Didn't you go to school?" 

"TI had a tutor and two parents with common sense. I learned from my father, very 
early, that my looks have value but will not last forever. He taught me to look after 
money, to think about the future, to cultivate a skeptical eye. My mother taught me how 
to look after my body and build a barrier around my soul." 

"I see why you want to escape, to live without people looking at you." 

She smiled. "I suspect you, too, want to escape, chérie, but for different reasons." 

It was true. I was sick of being a fashion photographer, a wife, a divorcée, a bitch 
who could never get it right. I wanted to go where no one knew me or expected anything 
of me, to observe, explore, take a thousand photographs. My body was tired, but my mind 
felt free and happy. It was good to be traveling light. It was good just to be traveling. 

It was after ten at night when the plane approached Athens airport. Greeks coming 
home chattered and laughed, shoving toward the exit before the plane had even landed. 
Their excitement revived me, but I was disappointed that we'd arrived in the dark. My 
eyes hungered for light, Greek light, and blue skies. 

A taxi took us to the Phaedra Hotel in the Plaka, an old section of Athens. It was a 
small, four-story building, painted blue. "How old do you think it is?" I asked Chantal. 

"Fifty years? A hundred? Who can tell? But I am sure it is not one of those 
antiquities you are anxious to see." 

She dealt with the desk clerk, and we lugged our packs up marble stairs to the third 
floor. The room was bare, two beds, two chairs, a sink. The bathroom was a long way 
down the hall. But the balcony overlooked a stolid, domed Byzantine church, surrounded 
by palm trees, and bathed in the soft light of streetlamps. 

"The clerk told me it is called St. Katerina and was built in the eleventh century," 
Chantal said. "He also said there are ruins of a Roman monument in the square. So, you 
can have an antiquity for breakfast if you like." 


*~ 


Next day we walked the narrow sidewalks of the Plaka, then on to Omonia Square, 


much too reminiscent of New York, getting our first taste of Greek sunlight. When 
Chantal stopped to look at an embroidered blouse in a window, a young man came out 
and wanted her to return after siesta and buy it. I told him to go away. He asked if we 
didn't like Greek boys, if Americans were better. I didn't care who was better. I had 
Chantal. 

When the heat became too much, we sat at a table under a shady tree in Syntagma 
Square and drank Amstel beer. The light was not clear. Too many cars and trucks, too 
much dust from construction. My camera stayed in its bag. 

In the evening, we ate salad and souvlaki in the Lysicratus café across from the 
Phaedra. Two men played lively folk music on guitar and bouzouki. An old man, bent 
and grizzled, got up and danced with a cigarette hanging from his mouth. As we walked 
back to the hotel, my ears still ringing, Chantal said, "Let's go to Corfu. I was told that is 
where the English take holidays. I want to find out why.” 

"Of course." I would go anywhere with her. 

We took the bus to Patras, so green that I spent two rolls of film in a few moments. 
Goats were tethered under olive trees with shimmering silver-green leaves. Yellow 
daisies and brilliant red poppies blazed in the fields. Tiny donkeys tripped along on 
unbelievably slender legs, carrying hay or people. The light was pure, translucent, 
intoxicating. 

When we disembarked from the overnight ferry to Corfu early next morning, rain 
was falling in a steady drizzle. "My question is answered," Chantal said. "The English 
can carry their umbrellas here just as they do at home." 

The sun came out and we looked in shop windows at tiles and enameled dishes, then 
wandered through Corfu's antiquities. While we drank Greek coffee in a café, I wrote a 
postcard to Dee. Would she be hurt that I was having a holiday in Greece instead of 
Victoria? I didn't mention Chantal. She was too important to put on a postcard. 

I caught myself saying 'we' all the time. Yet I had never felt so free. 


~ 


The second morning brought pouring rain as well as thunder rattling the windows. 
"The English are welcome to this," Chantal said. "I want sunshine." 

I looked at the maps I'd collected. "Let's go to the west coast of the island. Even if 
the sun doesn't shine, there should be some decent beaches." 

We caught a hot, garlicky, and overcrowded bus. A priest in a black robe and stove 
pipe hat, with a long beard and hair tied up in a knot at the back of his head, sat across 
from us. I wondered if his religion was as gloomy and forbidding as his costume and 
face, but it didn't matter. Clear light shone on the rest of Greece. 

The bus went only as far as the village of Sinarades. Dismayed, we stood in the 
square and I looked at the map of Corfu again. "It looks like about five miles to the coast. 
Do you want to walk or go back to Corfu town? At least the rain has stopped." 

"Let's walk, chérie. I like to go forward, not back." 

We hoisted our backpacks and took a narrow road snaking west over the hills. At 
last, tired and dusty, pack straps biting into our shoulders, we saw the beach below and 
the blue Ionian Sea. The sun shone, waves frothed over the sand, and lush green 
mountains rose steeply all around. Pale yellow fruit hung among the glossy green leaves 


of lemon trees in a field beside the road. 

Chantal did a dance, then reached over the fence to caress a lemon with her long 
fingers. "It is alive. It is ripening. And on a real tree!" 

The International Hotel, a ramshackle one-story structure, sat right on the sand of an 
otherwise empty beach. I did a little dance of my own when I learned we were the only 
guests. "Imagine!" I said to Chantal. "We have a hotel and a beach all to ourselves!" 

The manager, a curly-headed young man who looked about sixteen, said it was too 
early for tourists and sold us brandy for five drachmas a shot. "See," said Chantal, "I told 
you living would be cheap here. That is about twenty cents a drink." 

"Silence, solitude, and cheap brandy. Life couldn't be better!" And there were 
pictures growing in my mind that I wanted to translate to film. 

The sink in our room had only cold water. The shower room down the hall had a tiny 
hot water tank, but it was cold, too. Chantal went to talk to the manager. 

When she came back, she said, "Demetrios says Greece is dry and rocky and water is 
precious. He says we should bathe in the ocean when we can." 

"Tomorrow we'll swim. Today I want the comfort of warm water." 

The shower was small, with a hand-held spray. I drenched the place in five seconds. 
Chantal took the spray from me and squeezed into the stall. We showered, washed our 
hair, and helped each other rinse. Then it seemed necessary to pat each other dry. 

Later we spread our towels on the beach, intending to sunbathe but I could not stay 
still. There was a fierce hunger in me to photograph everything, and an even more savage 
frustration because I still did not know what I wanted those photographs to say. I tried to 
take pictures of the little brown tabby cat that belonged to the International but it didn't 
want to pose. Neither did Chantal. 

"Ma petite corbeau, I am on holiday!" 

"My camera is never on holiday. And you are beautiful." 

"I model only to make money while I still have the face and figure for it." 

"What do you really want to do then?" 

She turned away and posed against a large black boulder. Her blonde hair and pale 
skin looked soft and delicate against the harsh rock and surging green waves. Sunlight 
poured over her, intensifying the softness of her skin, the sharp angles of the rock. I could 
get drunk on that light. Each time I clicked the shutter, her body flowed into a new pose, 
and I clicked faster and faster, my urgency pressing her to reveal her dream, her inner 
secrets, hoping that I might learn my own as well. 

That night, while Demetrios was in the kitchen washing our dinner dishes, I said to 
Chantal, "Tell me your heart's desire." 

She looked at me for a long moment. "I want to sing." 

"Why didn't you tell me before?" 

She worried at the chipped Formica table with her thumbnail. "I had a boyfriend, 
Maurice, in the music business in Montreal. He arranged for me to sing in a club there. 
Then he died." 

"Oh, Chantal, I'm sorry." 

"Be sorry for him, not me. I'm still alive." She took a deep breath. "He was on his 
way to pick me up for the first night and a truck ran into his car. The club manager was 
only letting me sing as a favor to Maurice, so my career ended before it began." 

"Do you think fate was telling you not to sing?" 


"I did then." 

"Accidents happen. If singing makes you happy, you should sing." 

"It does make me happy. It is all I want to do. And I have been taking lessons again. 
My teacher says I am ready." 

"Then do it." 

"My voice is ready. I am not." She went to the shelf where the playing cards were 
kept and brought them back to the table. "We will teach Demetrios to play gin rummy." 

I wanted to hold her hand, to ask her to sing for me, but her face was still and closed, 
as though she were communing with the fate that had denied her dream. 


~ 


For five days we lay on the beach or climbed narrow roads through the hills, 
marveling at the pure light. Sometimes we saw peasant women in black dresses, head 
scarves, and stockings. They carried heavy loads on their heads. Big pots, lumber, things 
tied up in bandanas. Often, they rode sidesaddle on little donkeys with dainty legs. I felt 
sorry for the donkeys but envied the women for their simple, straightforward lives. But 
were they simple? They might be complicated, like mine, and as fraught with desire. 

On our last morning, I said, "Let's go down the beach to those cliffs Demetrios 
mentioned." He'd said the cliffs, three miles away, had some interesting rock formations. 
After a mile or so, we clambered around a rocky point, coming on a sandy cove 

sheltered at the rear by a steep, forested hill and on either side by high spills of rock. 

"Oh, this is enchanting," Chantal said, climbing down the scree to the sand. 

Small, rounded boulders, smoothed by the sea, lay scattered on the clean sand of the 
secluded cove. The water stretched to the south, empty and glittering under the sun. I held 
my breath, the better to listen, and heard only birdsong from the trees and the mournful 
wail of gulls over the water. 

I ached to possess everything I could see. No, that was wrong; I ached to be 
everything I could see. I wanted to swim and become the water, lie on the beach and 
become the sand. I yearned to embrace rocks and trees, to meld my cells with theirs. 

Chantal touched my arm. "You can photograph me, if you want." 

She hadn't let me do that since our first day. The vibrant warmth of her flesh 
contrasted with solid rock and cool water might say something profound, even if I didn't 
know what. I pointed at a low boulder near the water's edge. "Lie in front of that rock, 
facing me, with your head toward the mountain, and your feet toward the sea. That's 
right, lean on your elbow." 

She did as I asked, her hair flowing across her face like seaweed flowing over rock. I 
knelt and framed her in the viewfinder. The sun made short, dark shadows. 

As I pressed the shutter, I saw how the shape of her hip echoed the shape of the 
boulder, which echoed the shape of the mountain behind her. 

Then I truly saw what I was looking at. 

Goddesses. Chantal and Earth. 

But they were one and the same. Not separate beings. None of us were separate 
beings. We were all connected, water, blood, and bone, to the earth. 

Exchange a few molecules and a seal becomes a bear. Exchange a few more and the 
bear becomes a rock. Or a piece of seaweed. Or a tree. Or me. 


I stood up, tears running down my face. Now I knew what I wanted to say. I would 
spend the rest of my life photographing that truth. 

Chantal scrambled up from the sand and touched my face with the tips of her fingers. 
"Chérie?" 

I held the palm of her hand to my wet cheek. "When I saw you against the rock, I 
learned what I must do with the camera." I kissed her. "You gave me that." 

Her eyes shone with pleasure. 

I held her close to me. "Now I know that I belong to the earth. Perhaps not anywhere 
else, but at least that is true and real." 


14-A little odyssey 


We said goodbye to Demetrios and hiked over the mountain, the miles flowing under 
my feet as I looked at every tree, cloud and, soaring bird with new eyes. In Sinarades, I 
noticed again the narrow village houses, three or four stories tall, painted bright lemon, 
raspberry, apple green or sea blue. Women sat on the balconies, slicing beans or 
eggplants, yelling to each other across the square. 

In the tiny combination grocery and bar, we drank an Amstel. At the next table, four 
skinny old men, dressed in dark, shapeless jackets, trousers, and caps, sipped ouzo and 
played cards. They kept looking at us. 

"They don't seem accustomed to women drinking beer," I said. 

Chantal laughed. "They no doubt think we should be home peeling vegetables." 

Afterward, we waited in the square for a bus. A girl brought a bucket with a coil of 
rope to the padlocked well, unlocked the cover, hauled up a pail of water, locked the 
cover again and disappeared into a doorway. Water was indeed precious. 

It was still raining in Corfu town next day, so we boarded a bus for Kassiopi and a 
vine-covered castle with tumbles of stones around the crumbling walls. The chiaroscuro 
of sunlight and shadow and the contrast of enduring stone and living green leaf were 
irresistible, echoing my blissful revelation of the day before. I wondered what Steve 
would have thought of it, but perhaps it had taken Chantal to open my eyes. 

And still it rained in Corfu. We took a ferry to the mainland. On deck, a boy dozed 
with his head and shoulders in the lap of another. Greek men seemed to like walking arm 
in arm, or with their arms around each other's shoulders. They touched often, shaking 
hands, gripping arms, slapping shoulders. 

"In olden times," Chantal said, "Greeks thought true love always happened between 
men. The women existed only to make babies. Maybe that is still true." 

"Then I wouldn't live here. I don't want to make babies. Or peel vegetables, either." 

The mountains between the coast and inland Ioannina were old and rounded, the 
high slopes thick with long-needled pines. In the valleys were tiny villages and green 
meadows where sheep grazed, accompanied by black-clad shepherds. I wanted to stop 
and take pictures, but the bus driver tapped his watch and shook his head. 

At an outdoor café in Ioannina, Chantal lit a cigarette. She caught my expression and 
said, "I only do this once in a while. It tastes good with strong Greek coffee." 

"Do you smoke marijuana?" 

"No. It is too harsh, and I don't need an escape from reality." 

We rented a car and drove back to the pine-covered mountains and flocks of sheep so 
I could take the photographs I'd dreamed about all night. When I returned to the car, 
Chantal said, "You were gone almost four hours. I finished my book." 

"[ had no idea." A glance at my watch proved her right. "Chantal, I'm truly sorry." 

She smiled. "Next time I will put a leash on you and yank it when I am bored." 

The next day we explored shops full of silver dishes, ornaments, and filigree jewelry. 
"So many owls," Chantal murmured, lingering over a pair of earrings. 

"They are symbols for Athena, signifying wisdom and learning." 

"Then I will buy them and pretend I am a goddess." 

"You don't need to pretend. The acorn you wear marks you as a tree goddess." I 


bought similar earrings for Dee. The silver would look striking against her red hair. 

That evening Chantal handed me a small package. "I know you will like this, after all 
your talk of Western movies." 

In the box lay a silver brooch in the form of a prancing horse. It looked like the 
stallion in my fantasy of the Chilcotin. I had made a promise to myself that I'd never wear 
jewelry again, but I would break the promise for Chantal. "I love it! What I need now is a 
ten-gallon hat." 

"You will not get that here, chérie. There are no cowboys in Greece." 


~ 


We crossed snow-splashed mountains above the great green plain of northern 
Thessalia and came south to Kalambaka, which was warm, with roses blooming. In a 
small hotel, the man behind the counter pushed the register across for us to sign. 

He pointed to himself. "Christos." He waved his hand at the lobby. "My hotel." 

"Very nice. I'm Zanni." Now that Christos had drawn attention to himself, I noticed 
he was slim, with expressive dark eyes, and looked to be about forty. 

"Zanni," he repeated, "You look like Greek girl. Black hair like Greek, green eyes 
like Cretan." His eyes beamed warm admiration. 

"This is Chantal," I said, putting my hand on her shoulder. 

"Ah, Chantal!" Christos said, clasping his hands together and bowing his head 
slightly. "Light shine from you, like goddess." 

Her flowing pale blonde hair, delicate creamy skin, and air of reserve did make her 
seem regal and unapproachable. As for me, I didn't doubt that I looked like a good strong 
bearer of children and peeler of vegetables. I hoped I wouldn't have to explain to Christos 
that looks can be deceiving or that Chantal belonged to me. 

"I should not have worn those owl earrings," Chantal muttered. 

Christos wasn't listening. "Come, I bring you Nescafé." He urged us toward a small 
courtyard, cool and fragrant under a tree of pale pink roses. 

While Chantal and I struggled to make conversation, Christos gazed at me with a 
hopeful expression. When we finished the Nescafé, he offered ouzo. Chantal shook her 
head. I pointed at my camera. We escaped to the square and I ordered brandy. 

"He's in love with you," Chantal teased. "Does that tempt you to marry again?" 

"That wouldn't make sense if I'm a lesbian. What about you?" 

"I don't need anyone." She shrugged. "I suppose it might work if I found a man 
willing to be a wife to me, but I doubt that will happen." 

"Don't you believe in love?" 

"Pah! Romantic love is a delusion." 

"Don't you want a partnership? I do. I want someone to share life with and be so 
close that words would hardly be necessary." Her singing, my photography. I yearned for 
her to break through the emotional barrier that prevented her from following her passion. 
And perhaps kept her from falling in love with me. 

Chantal sipped her brandy. "Why would I give up my freedom? And how many men 
are willing to give as much importance to their wives' careers as to their own?" 

"It would work with the right man. Or woman. Do you think you and I could live 
together, Chantal? As a couple?" 


"What is the most important thing in your life?" 

"Photography." Surprised, I put down my brandy glass. A week ago, I'd have said 
‘finding my soul mate.' But experiencing that vision on the beach seemed to have altered 
my perspective. 

"Mine is music." She paused for a moment. "Would you follow me around the 
country and take care of me? Sew on my buttons, hold my hand before a performance?" 

"I can hire people to sew on buttons. So can you." 

"You don't want a wife and you don't want to be one." Chantal smiled. "I think you 
need a roommate only. With a little sex and conversation thrown in." 

"Haven't you ever been in love?" 

"No, not even with Maurice. But I cared for him." 

"What about the man you just dumped?" 

"I was using him." She stopped at the expression on my face. "Don't be naive, chérie. 
He is in the music world. I thought he might help me. But he didn't. He was using me, 
too, showing me off as his possession when we went out, bragging to his friends about 
his conquest. He was much older than me." 

"Didn't he make love to you?" 

"Not to me, Chantal. Only to my body, which he admired excessively." 

"Am I only a warm body to you?" 

She reached over and covered my hand with hers. "You are much more than that, ma 
petite corbeau. We have a good thing, you and I, and we are more alike than you think. 
But don't make the mistake of falling in love with me." 

"T already have." 

"Fall out, then. We will get bored with one another eventually. In fact, it is already 
happening. You have not been interested in making love for several days now." 

I nearly spilled my brandy. "Is that true?" It didn't feel true. I made love to her with 
my eyes all the time. 

"Your mind is on your camera, I think. Someday sex will become a chore, an 
obligation rather than a joy. Let us part while we still love each other a little." 

Sex with Chantal would never be a chore. I was happy with her in my arms, her heart 
beating against mine. Learning to live together might be difficult but we'd manage. I was 
in love with her, in love for the first time in my life. Getting the sex right might take time 
but now I knew that what I wanted was possible after all, as it had been for Jeff and 
Mom. 

Though it was eleven when we returned to the hotel, Christos insisted on giving us 
ouzo in the courtyard. He sat beside me and patted my knee until I moved to the empty 
chair beside Chantal. He then asked me to go to a discotheque. I said we were tired. It 
took another half hour before we could wriggle out of his clutches and go to our room. 

"Why don't you encourage him, chérie?" Chantal was brushing her hair. "What an 
opportunity! Married to a Greek god who spends his time drinking ouzo in the square 
while you scrub the toilets, change the sheets and cook his food." 

I threw a pillow at her. 

In the morning, as I stumbled back from the toilet, Christos appeared, kissed my 
hand, and asked tenderly if I'd slept well. He looked so sad and lonely I felt sorry for him. 
Though he seemed intelligent and kind, I could not believe any woman would willingly 
chain herself to a hotel and its smelly toilets for the rest of her life. As gently as I could, I 


told him we had bus tickets and were leaving within the hour. 

He insisted on making Nescafé for us. He told us there were many millionaires in 
Greece, and many poor people, but hardly any middle-class. He said also that all Greeks 
lived well. They drank lots of ouzo and didn't work very hard. It might have been his way 
of saying what a lovely life I'd have with him. 

A hundred miles south, we rented a room in a farmhouse. After siesta, we took a 
bottle of retsina to a weather-scarred wooden picnic table under the shade of rustling 
poplar leaves. The sea whispered on the beach, goats bleated in the distance, and the 
smell of fresh-cut grass made me a little drunk. I took the camera out of its case. 

After a late dinner of fish, salad, and strong black olives, we stood in the courtyard to 
look at the moon shining on cloud-draped mountains. The sea slapped rhythmically 
against the beach while crickets and frogs serenaded the night. I slid my hand up the soft, 
cool skin of Chantal's arm, my blood singing, my heart at peace. 


~ 


Back in Athens, in the Phaedra Hotel, we watched from our balcony as a wedding 
party entered St. Katerina's next door. The bride wore a complicated concoction of frothy 
white. I wondered how many toilets she would have to scrub. 

"Chantal, why do women spend so much for dresses they will wear only once?" 

She looked shocked. "Oh, chérie, it is part of the romance! I will never forget the 
dress I wore on my first date with Maurice. It was deep pink and had a pleated skirt." 

"But why is it so important?" 

"It's part of a little movie in my head that I replay sometimes. Most important is what 
we Said to each other, but I also see what we wore and whether we were standing or 
sitting, whether we were holding hands, what we ate." 

"That's amazing," I said. "I think I wore blue when I married Cort, but I can't recall 
how he was dressed. I don't have a clue what I wore to marry Eddie and Wes." 

"That confirms my theory. You were not in love with any of those men." 

I had forgotten how noisy Athens was: screeching brakes, car horns, church bells, 
laughter, music from the taverna. On Sunday, the two-hour service in St. Katerina's 
included the priest chanting over a mike, so there was no escape. 

I complained to Chantal that the noise kept me awake. 

"Why don't you wear ear plugs?" 

"Oh, I couldn't! I wouldn't be able to hear anything." 

She raised her eyebrows. "Isn't that the general idea?" 

"Yes, but I want to be able to hear in case something goes wrong." 

"T notice you like to sit with your back against the wall, too. I think you need to see 
and hear what other people do, so you know how to blend into the background." 

She was right. I had never wanted people to notice who was behind the camera, but I 
hadn't put it into words, even to myself. She must care a lot to see me so clearly. 

At the National Archeological Museum, where I was disappointed to find cameras 
were not allowed, I fell in love with a marble statue of Poseidon of Melos, his arm raised 
as though holding a trident. "He's so exquisitely carved it makes me feel that I could 
reach out and touch living flesh, feel his muscles flex under my hand." 

Chantal smiled. "But you wouldn't dare, chérie. See how triumphant and regal he 


looks? If you touch him, he might be offended and strike you down. After all, he is a god, 
and you are only a commoner." 

"You're a tree goddess, you might get away with it," I said. I walked around to get a 
slightly different angle. I could photograph a model in the same pose, but such a picture 
would say nothing about the imagination, skill and patience needed to carve an ideal 
human body from stone. 

On our way out, Chantal found a book with excellent photographs, and I bought it. 
The picture book was a poor substitute for looking at and touching the living marble, but 
it was the best I could do. 

I felt the same at the Parthenon, Athena's temple on the Acropolis. The building was 
so big, so balanced, and so powerful that I could only stand and stare. Yet it belonged 
there, looking as if it had grown out of the cliff on which it stood. I wanted to run my 
fingers over the smooth, curved surfaces of the fluted marble columns, to feel the history 
they had seen. Touching was forbidden, but at least here I was able to use the camera. 
With a telephoto lens, I photographed the metopes, sculpted in high relief and with such 
realism that it was easy to imagine that gods, giants, centaurs, and Amazons might come 
to life at any moment. 

We stopped for one last look before heading down the hill. Chantal spread her arms 
and cried, "It is superb!" I snapped a picture of her with that look of awe on her face. It 
expressed the majesty of the temple better than any postcard. 

When we stopped at a sidewalk café for coffee, Chantal said, "Now I know why you 
were eager to see antiquities. I would gladly look at the Parthenon again." 

She understood why I was driven to take photographs. Without ever having heard 
her sing, I understood her passion for music. What else did we need to be happy? I 
reached across the table and took her hand in mine. "Chantal, will you marry me?" 

"Chérie, I cannot." 

I kissed her fingers. "Oh, I understand we can't do it legally, but I don't care. The 
piece of paper doesn't matter." 

"I know that." Her expression was solemn as she clasped my hand in both of hers. 
"What you don't understand, ma petite corbeau, is that I will never marry anyone." 

I stared at her. "Why?" 

"You must not be hurt, chérie." She squeezed my hand. "I told you not to fall in love 
with me. Long ago I committed myself to singing. I cannot commit to a person." 

"But..." The world was shifting beneath my feet. 

"You didn't listen to me in Kalambaka. If we live together, eventually we will get 
bored. There will be spats, then resentment, then saying goodbye forever." Chantal 
spread her hands and shook them, as though shaking off that vision. "I love you and I 
don't want to lose you; therefore I will not marry you." 

My throat tightened and I fought the tears. "But we love each other." 

"Chérie, you are still not listening." 

I couldn't speak. I'd offered everything I had to give, and it wasn't enough. I 
struggled through the rest of the day, searching for the meaning behind her words. 

Early next morning, Chantal said, "Let's rent a car and go to the Peloponnesos." 

Near Corinth, dozens of freighters rode at anchor. The morning was heavy with rosy 
sunlit mist, the hills with the silver-green olive groves I loved. Chantal stopped the car. 
"Go on," she said, "take your pictures. And hurry up or I will leave you behind." 


She had already left me behind, I thought. 

At Epidaurus, in an open-air theater that was twenty-three hundred years old and still 
in use, we stood at the center of the circular stage, steep tiers of stone seats rising on three 
sides, a canopy of blue sky above. Chantal paced back and forth, looking up at the 
crumbling tiers. "Chérie, climb to the top. I want to know if you can hear me up there." 

I hurried up the worn stone steps. Would she sing? It was the perfect setting. When I 
was at the top, she said, "I am speaking in a normal voice. Can you understand me?" 

"Yes," I called. She turned away and walked toward the car. A somber mood settled 
over me. I'd hoped my love for her would give her the courage to sing, but it hadn't. 
Perhaps she'd been right when she said she didn't need anyone. 

Chantal looked gloomy, too, as we drove away. I tried to distract both of us by 
telling her my idea for a book of photographs called A Little Odyssey. "It will have 
temples, ruins, goats, cats, and children, city streets, villages, geraniums, waterfront, 
ships, old ladies riding donkeys, everything." It would tell readers the story of my 
physical journey and remind me of my Corfu vision. 

In Olympia, we roamed the ruins, and I took picture after picture. The carved 
columns of the temple lay tumbled and forgotten on the ground, half buried in grass. I 
could almost hear the athletes gasp for breath, the crowds roar. It didn't seem possible 
that those voices had been stilled for centuries. Or that Chantal would not marry me. 

We drove on, each in our own cocoon of silence. In Patras, I bought Metaxa brandy. 
At least I could get drunk and forget for a few hours that our trip was ending soon, and 
that Chantal would leave me. She wanted to make love, so I took her in my arms and 
made her happy. While she slept, I drank myself into a stupor and crashed long after 
midnight. 

Next day, even an unhappy stomach and throbbing head didn't keep me from seeing 
the deep blue sea and quiet coves, the wild mountains swathed in yellow and red shrubs. 
At Delphi, the ruined buildings sprawled up the side of a steep mountain. We had talked, 
on the flight from New York, of visiting ruins where I would photograph while Chantal 
meditated. We imagined doing this among bright poppies on quiet, sunny slopes, perhaps 
with goat bells tinkling in the background and Pan peering around a tree at us. The reality 
was far different. Tour buses swarmed Delphi, as they had every historical ruin. 

It was hot, sweaty work climbing steps through the scattered columns and capitals. I 
wondered, when I stopped to wipe the sweat from my throbbing forehead, why the best 
ruins were halfway up mountains and overrun by tourists who shouted in half a dozen 
languages and did not notice they were intruding on my best shots. But the lure of a book 
with my name on the cover kept me climbing, while Chantal floated along behind, a 
dreamy look in her eyes. I knew that she was on a stage somewhere, singing. 


~ 


Two days later, we boarded the Ariadne and sailed for Crete in search of lazy days. 

"And photographs, of course," Chantal said. "But all I want to do is eat, swim and 
sleep. I am sick of looking at ruins. My eyes are full." 

Blue water surrounded the ship, but the distant hills were dry and bare. 

From Iraklion we went by bus to the south side of Crete. The road wound through 
green valleys of grape vines, olive groves, and eucalyptus trees. Mauve flowers covered 


the steep hills. I wished I could walk every valley, touch every tree, sit on a hill and be a 
poppy for an hour, but there was not enough time. 

Our hotel straggled up a steep hillside, each level with a wide terrace and pots of red 
geraniums. From our level we had a view of blue fishing dories in the tiny harbor and 
dark blue islands looming in the distance. Kittens played on the roof below, but they were 
too wary to come near. Like Chantal, I thought, and went inside to get my camera. 

Early morning in Agia Galini was almost as noisy as Athens: church bells ringing, 
goats bleating, donkeys braying, kids crying, chickens clucking, footsteps up and down 
the steps outside, fish boats chugging in or out of the harbor, kittens meowing until their 
mother brought fish scraps from the café. Chantal slept through the racket, but I always 
wakened when the first rooster crowed and went out with my camera to explore. 

When I came back, Chantal would be awake and ready for breakfast. Every 
afternoon we walked to a sand beach five minutes away and I would float in the cool, 
salty water, thinking of ancient ancestors crawling out of the sea to become land animals. 
I photographed waves lapping the beach, small, green plants growing out of bare rock, a 
tiny creek so determined to reach the sea that it destroyed all my efforts to dam it. 

The rest of the time we spent in Tony's Café on the dock, talking to Kostas, the 
waiter. I photographed him in his uniform: bare chest, bare feet in sandals, old jeans. And 
Tony, as he fried fish, a cigarette hanging from his mouth. 

On our last day, I bought a bottle of brandy. Before we went down to see what 
Kostas would give us for dinner, I poured a nip for Chantal, a healthy shot for myself. 

Chantal leaned back in her deck chair. "Why do you want to get drunk?" 

Brandy burned its way down my throat. "You're going to leave me soon." 

"Chérie, don't you understand that we can be friends and lovers forever?" Chantal 
reached over to clasp my hand. "A relationship does not have to be all or nothing. We can 
see each other and talk. We can have sex or not, as we like. It will be all the sweeter 
when it doesn't happen every day." 

"But," I said, "we won't have a commitment. We won't be partners." 

"Did your three marriages guarantee happiness forever? My way is better. There is 
space between friends. And no obligations." 

"Suppose you marry?" 

"IT will not, but suppose I did? You and I would still be friends and still have sex, too. 
I always follow my desires." She squeezed my hand. "Look, I love you, but I am not in 
love with you. I do not think I will ever be in love with anyone. You are my dear friend. 
That will change only if you try to put a fence around me." 

I stared down at the blue bay. If I married, would I love Chantal, Dee, or Nicole any 
less? Of course not. Would I make time for them? Always. 

I lifted Chantal's hand and kissed the tips of her fingers. "When I get over being in 
love with you, I will still love you." 

The words 'I want to go home' still rose in my mind but not so often. Maybe my next 
marriage would be for love, not for the safety of having a partner. Maybe I could feel safe 
all by myself, without escaping to the weeping willow on the Deane River. Maybe. 

The next morning, when we went to catch the bus, I left an almost full bottle of 
brandy on a table at the café for Tony and Kostas. 


~ 


Returning to Athens was bittersweet. We had decided to stay only one more week in 
Greece. After dinner, Chantal said, "Let's explore. We've seen very little of the Plaka." 

The sound of music drew us into a taverna. A redheaded man with green eyes came 
over and introduced himself as Sandor, the owner. His deep voice sent shivers up my 
spine. He handed us each a red rose. "In Greece," he said, "we say that a flower smells 
beautiful for a day, but a woman smells beautiful all her life." We talked for a few 
minutes. He said he was from Crete and had worked in Canada for a while. 

On stage, a man began to sing. His voice was much less remarkable than the bulge in 
his tight-fitting white pants. Chantal, who had been holding the rose and brushing it 
against her cheek, suddenly said, "I can sing better than that." 

Sandor said, "Come on then. Sing for us." 

I saw the fear on her face. Would she go? Her hand went to her throat to caress the 
silver acorn, then she tossed her head, smiled, and walked to the stage with him. When 
she began to sing, the whole room went still. She sang in French and her voice, strong yet 
subtle and sweet, enveloped me in languid, seductive sound. I could not move. 

When she stepped away from the mike and bowed, the clapping and foot-stamping 
left no doubt the audience wanted more. She sang another three songs, then shook her 
head at the audience's entreaties, and returned to our table. 

"I have never heard anything so beautiful in my entire life." If I could take 
photographs as stirring and entrancing as her singing, the whole world would open to me. 
"What kind of music is that? It sounds like jazz and yet it doesn't." 

"It's called gypsy jazz," she said. "Done more in Europe than in North America. I 
like to do folk songs, too, and sometimes I make them jazzy." 

Sandor brought brandy. "Will you sing again another night? I'll pay you." 

Her eyes were shining, her face aglow. "We are here for only another week." 

"A week is better than nothing," he said. 

A tall man, lean, dark, and dapper in sharply creased tan trousers and a white shirt, 
stopped at the table, and said to Chantal. "My name is Blair Winford." An American, by 
his accent. "May I sit down? I would like to talk to you." 

I went to dance with Sandor and would have circled the floor with him all night, 
listening to that deep voice, but he had to attend to business and after a little while I 
joined Chantal, who sat gazing into space with a light in her eyes I had never seen before. 

"What happened?" I asked. 

"Don't you know who Blair Winford is?" 

I shook my head. 

"He's in the music business." She gave a long sigh. "He wants to see me in New 
York. He thinks I have a future as a singer. If anyone can make it happen, he can." 

"I will cross all my fingers for you," I said. "What made you sing tonight?" 

"The red rose Sandor gave me. Maurice bought a bouquet of red roses for me the 
night I was supposed to sing, so many years ago. The roses died in the car with him." 

Sandor came back and Chantal agreed to sing every night for the next six days. He 
kissed our hands and we returned to the Phaedra. 

The sun was sinking behind the Acropolis, the sky a luminous pale brilliance 
glowing with heat, honey gold at the horizon, pearl gray overhead. Birds soared in the 
limitless clear sky. Chantal sat cross-legged on the bed, looking at some inner world. 


She spoke, startling me. "You are attracted to Sandor, are you not?" 

"Am I bisexual then?" I didn't seem to belong anywhere. Except behind a camera. 

"T think we are all more or less two-sexed. I wish you wouldn't look for labels." 

"But I need to know what to do with my life." 

"Oh, chérie, all you need to know are your dreams and desires." 

We went to the taverna the following night and I listened to her sing while, nearby, 
Blair Winford did the same. Already I missed her, knowing our time together was almost 
over, yet I wanted her to live her dream of singing. I danced with Sandor again, letting his 
deep voice vibrate against my nerve ends, and in the midst of it, felt a sudden, fierce 
impatience to go home and develop the dozens of rolls of film in my pack. 

I could not sleep. I listened to the gates close at the Lysicratus café, the electric 
bouzouki music die away. Cats fought, dogs barked, motorcycles howled up Amalia 
Street, trucks lumbered down Adrianou, the people in the next room cried out in what 
might have been sexual passion. When the traffic eased, footsteps clattered on the 
pavement below and voices argued loudly in Greek. As I finally drifted toward sleep, I 
wondered how many gears a motorcycle had. The number of shifts seemed endless. 

The next three days were very hot. On our last night, I came home early, by myself, 
and stood on the balcony with Sandor's withered rose in my hand. Lightning flashed, then 
came the thunder, rolling down Adrianou. The last light of a peach sunset lay beneath the 
heavy gray clouds looming over the dark and ominous rock of the Acropolis. A moth 
bounced off the balcony light and staggered through the air like an insane helicopter. 
Lightning flashed again, rain poured down, the silver curve of a new moon peered 
through the rain haze above the Parthenon. 

It was over in a moment. Already pearly blue sky framed the remains of sunset. The 
rain stopped and the moon sailed alone in a clear sky. 


15-Making assumptions 


I hated being back in New York, sweltering in the late May humidity. I missed Greek 
coffee and animated Greek voices. I wanted to quit photographing fashion models and 
focus on the connection between humans and nature. But what if I couldn't make enough 
to pay the rent? I wanted to leave New York, but how could I leave Chantal? 

Blair Winford had scooped her up as soon as we landed in New York and was 
keeping her busy with small out-of-town bookings as a lead-up to bigger ones in the city. 
She phoned often, but these long-distance conversations were no substitute for the 
companionship we'd had in Greece. 

"Be patient, chérie," she said. "Blair says I will be singing in New York early in 
November. I promise we will have some time together then." 

November! Four long months away. I poured a scotch and decided it was time to 
leave the pity party. Chantal's passion for music and mine for photography meant neither 
of us had leisure for much else. Most of the time, I liked being alone. But I could not help 
believing life would be perfect if Chantal and I were together all the time. Was it true she 
needed no one? Had she really meant it when she said she'd never marry? Perhaps she'd 
been testing me, to see if I loved her enough to keep trying. 

One day I met Nicole for lunch and showed her some pictures of Greece. Her 
enthusiasm boosted my mood. "Do you think these would make a good show?" 

"Dumb question!" She dipped an asparagus spear in melted butter. "Like who doesn't 
want to go to Greece? Get your ass over to that gallery, girl." 

She gave me the latest hot gossip about mutual friends in the theater and fashion 
worlds. I thought about telling her my own news, but I didn't know how she'd react and 
was afraid to find out. She talked about other people's sex lives, but never her own. 

Over dessert, Nicole said, "Ever think about moving back to the West Coast?" 

"All the time." 

"So why don't you go? What's so important it keeps you from going home?" 

"I want my work to be better-known before I go, and I need to be in New York for 
that. Or so you told me years ago." 

"It's still true." Nicole smiled. "I miss San Francisco something fierce sometimes but 
we're kind of stuck here. I don't mind, really. I love my job and Clarence is doing good. 
Maybe we'll go to San Francisco when we retire, and you can visit." 

"That's a long time away!" 

"Seems like it now, but I can see myself when I'm sixty-five, just like my Aunt 
Miriam, wondering where the years went. So, grab all you can out of New York before 
you move on." She glanced at the bill and reached for her bag. "Any idea who might 
publish your book?" 

"Robert has a couple of friends in the business." 

"It's always who you know, honey. Speaking of that, have you seen Wes lately?" 

"Not since he came to see Gray on Gray and that's over six months ago." 

"He's not looking good. Still dresses fit to kill but he's a lot thinner." 

"Well, he's not grieving over me." I'd never told Nicole why I left Wes. "I should call 
him. He was going to start divorce proceedings, but I've never received any papers." 

"Maybe he wants to get back together." 


"That'll be the day!" 


*~ 


Lynda loved my pictures. She shuffled through them again. "I've always wanted to 
visit Greece, but not with a backpack, like you did." 

"[ had to travel cheap, but it was fun. I'd do it again." 

"I'm always busy planning shows that will happen months later and I have to keep on 
top of things." She sighed. "I guess I haven't gone to Greece for a vacation because I 
know that two or three weeks wouldn't be enough." 

"I'd like to go back for a year." 

She ruffled her white curls. "I'll have to wait until I retire, or find someone I trust to 
run the gallery while I'm gone." She spread my photographs on the counter. "Let's work 
out frames and sizes. I can book you for a month. Either April or May next spring." 

That seemed like forever, but I was in no position to argue. 

A few days later, I had lunch with Robert and an editor he wanted me to meet. Neil 
was slim, dark, and effeminate, with delicate hands. It was obvious from the way they 
flirted that he and Robert were dating. I wanted to confess that I belonged to the club, too, 
but I was afraid they'd pry Chantal's name from me and gossip. 

Neil accepted an envelope of my pictures and promised to get back to me. 


*~ 


I was dying to tell Dee about Chantal. By late July I had convinced myself she'd 
understand and accept the new me. When I called to ask if I could visit, she was thrilled. 
Then, for the next week, I wavered between eagerness to see her and fear of rejection. 

I went home "sick" on a Wednesday night and flew to Victoria next morning. Dee 
met me in Arrivals and gave me a fierce hug. "It's about time!" she said. "I haven't seen 
you since the summer you drove from San Francisco to New York." 

"That was five years ago!" I could hardly believe it. Dee hadn't changed at all. With 
her long red hair and sparkling blue eyes, she seemed as young and vivacious as ever. 
"We've talked so much that it doesn't feel like five years." 

"You look fantastic," Dee said, holding my hand as we walked out to her car. "You 
complain about city life, but it seems to agree with you." 

"I'm too busy to pay attention." I sucked in fresh, spicy air that smelled of mown hay 
in the fields surrounding the airport. No city smog here. 

Barney and Bella met us at the door of Dee's second-floor suite, stretched sinuously 
and let me stroke their heads. "You have such gorgeous babies, Dee." 

"I know," she said, with a complacent smile, and took a chicken salad out of the 
fridge. We sat on the balcony to eat, attended by two cats who claimed to be starving. We 
chatted, admired the view, chatted some more, petted the cats. Finally, Dee said, "Enough 
of this. You've got something on your mind. Spit it out." 

"You might not like it." 

"So long as you haven't murdered anyone, I can't imagine why I'd be upset." 

I opened my mouth, but I couldn't do it. I couldn't tell her. "This probably sounds 


silly, but I'm still yearning for a partner. It would make me feel that things are settled." 

"Zanni, get a grip! Nothing is ever settled." 

"Chantal said much the same." 

"Who is Chantal?" 

Oh, hell. 

I took a deep breath. "It was Chantal I went to Greece with. We're lovers." 

Dee's mouth dropped open. Then she said, "Holy shit!" and began to laugh. 

Her laughter said she wasn't shocked, so I plunged into my story. She seemed to find 
it funny, even when I told her Chantal refused to marry me. 

"You didn't seem to mind not having sex with Wes," Dee said, "so I wondered if you 
were gay and didn't know it. But you were so upset when you found out he was gay, I 
decided you weren't." 

"I don't know if I am or not. I thought you might have some answers." 

Dee laughed again. "I do, I do." 

"Why do you find this so funny?" I was beginning to feel hurt. 

"Because of the coincidence. I'm a lesbian." 

The shock left me speechless for a few seconds. But it was the shock of recognition, 
not surprise. "Oh, Dee! Why didn't I know that? Why didn't I see it?" 

"You weren't looking." Her tone was gentle. 

"But I should have been. I assumed you never married again because you had a bad 
time with Bernie. I assumed you never met anyone else." 

"Other people's assumptions are very handy when you're hiding something." 

I said, "Before you tell me your story, I have a question. Do you think I'm a lesbian? 
Or what?" 

"Probably ‘or what.' Did you ever question your sexuality before you met Chantal?" 

"No." 

"Have you felt attracted to a man since you met her?" 

I told her about Sandor in Athens. 

"You're likely bisexual," Dee said. "I slept with men out of curiosity, not desire. I'd 
never do it again, so there's no doubt I'm gay." 

"When did you realize that?" 

"After I married Bernie. I'd had sex with two boyfriends before that and I assumed 
what I felt—or didn't feel-was the way it was supposed to be. Because I was a woman, I 
assumed I wanted a man. Then I met Jackie and my entire world turned upside down." 

"Did you have any hints when you were growing up that you were different?" 

"Sure, but I ignored them. Kids make assumptions, too, and they have a stronger 
need to fit in than adults do." Dee kicked off her shoes and stretched her toes in a patch of 
sunlight. "That's the danger of assumptions. We look at what other people do and copy it, 
instead of asking ourselves what we really want." 

"Why did you never tell me you're queer?" 

"Because I swore a solemn oath to Jackie that I wouldn't." 

"Jackie's your lover?" 

"And has been for fifteen years." 

I stared at her. "All those years and I had no idea. That just blows my mind." I picked 
up my mug and put it down again. "But you don't live together." 

"We've always lived in the same building. It just means you have two kitchens to eat 


in and two beds to sleep in. I have my business; Jackie has her profession and a daughter 
to raise. She fell into the same trap I did and married before she realized she wasn't 
straight." 

"Why doesn't she want you to tell anyone?" 

Dee sighed. "I'd like to come out, but Jackie will lose everything if she does. Her 
people are Plymouth Brethren. She broke with them in her teens, but returned to the fold 
when she married, since her husband belonged to the sect. She doesn't like their strict 
rules and patriarchal stance, but she won't leave. Her family would shun her if they knew 
she was in a lesbian partnership. They nearly disowned her when she divorced her 
husband." 

"She'd have the gay community for support." 

"We don't have any gay friends. This is still a small town when it comes to gossip." 

"You mean nobody knows except me?" 

"That's right. Not even her daughter, Alison, knows. I keep telling myself that we're 
just minding our own business, but it feels like living a lie." 

She was faking the straight life, just like I faked orgasms. "Does Jackie know you're 
talking to me about it?" 

"Of course. She only agreed because you live too far away to start a rumor by 
accidentally letting something slip." 

The sun was dropping down into the west, the air cooling. The West Coast hadn't 
changed but I felt as if everything else had shifted a hundred and eighty degrees. "Am I 
going to meet Jackie? I'd like to." 

"She drew the line at that, I'm afraid." 

"It must be hard to stay in the closet when you don't want to." Dee would also have 
to help Jackie deal with guilt. It seemed like almost everybody faked some aspect of their 
lives. Jackie was faking a belief in her church. But why? Didn't she love Dee enough to 
make the break? "Can't you move to another city, away from Jackie's family?" 

"She's a teacher and loves it. The tricky part is that it's for the church school." 

"But if she doesn't like the religion, why is she teaching there?" 

"She's the principal. She has a lot of influence. The church wants all subjects taught 
from the viewpoint of the religion but she's doing her best to keep it balanced. It's made 
my life tougher, but I admire her unselfishness. She helps the students think for 
themselves, to see they have choices in how to live. She's always arguing with church 
authorities." 

I drank the last of my coffee. "I'm still surprised about your secret life. I've wondered 
now and then if you had a married lover, but never thought of this." 

"Nor has anyone else." Dee laughed. "Some of my friends and relations ask when I'm 
getting married again, but now that I've hit forty, even that's slacking off." 

"Wait! You said Alison doesn't know about you and Jackie. How could she not?" 

"We're careful not to be too affectionate or spend too much time together when she's 
home. As a child, she spent half the time with her father, so it wasn't difficult. Now she's 
away at college. To Alison, I've always been Auntie Dee, her mother's best friend." 

I got up and leaned on the balcony railing. "It'll take me a while to get used to this 
new aspect of your life. It's like seeing a landscape, then putting a zoom lens on the 
camera and looking through the viewfinder. You see so many things you didn't know 
were there." 


"Do you always see things as though you're looking through a viewfinder?" 

"Most of the time. The most important thing in photography is learning to see. You 
can't see clearly if you're looking at yourself." 

"But doesn't an artist have to be more in touch with herself than a non-artist?" 

"I have to focus on what I see," I said. "I have to ignore mosquitoes biting me and 
plans for dinner. Also, I try not to label with words what I'm looking at so I can see it in 
new ways." I stopped. "Dee, you know that once I get started on photography, I never 
shut up. Did you do that because you've had enough of private lives?" 

She nodded. "Enough for one night." 

Later, half asleep in Dee's guest bedroom, it occurred to me that if we weren't 
committed to other people, we might make love together. I imagined having my arms 
around her, touching her soft skin. That startled me so much I woke up again. 

Zanni, get real! If Dee was your soul mate, you'd have known before now. 

Would Dee tell me if she and Jackie had great sex? But what good would that do? 
Besides, she'd want to know why | asked and dig the reason out of me in no time. No, I'd 
leave the deeper layer of secrets alone. 

At breakfast, I described my revelation on Corfu. "I knew nature was important, but I 
didn't know why. Now I do. So, my mission is to tell everybody else." 

"I've always thought you were at your best dealing with flora and fauna. That trip to 
Greece changed your life in a big way." 

"I'm not looking for any more changes, but I'd like to travel. Maybe in a couple of 
years, when I get some money saved." 

"If you're going to stay put for a while," Dee said, "adopt a kitten. My babies are 
great companions. I don't know how I ever lived without them." 

All too soon, it was Monday and time to fly back to New York. 


*~ 


Time dragged while I waited for Chantal to come back to the city, though I spent 
long days at Dazzle. I signed a book contract for A Little Odyssey with the publisher Neil 
worked for, but the thrill was tempered somewhat when I learned the book wouldn't be 
out for another year. Nicole spread the word to the theater crowd that I was available for 
freelance work on weekends, and I researched the market for photographs in magazines, 
but the first two months brought little response. 

Chantal called the first Sunday in November. "I'm home, chérie. I want to see you." 

She didn't have to ask twice. We met at her door and held each other for a long time. 
I ran my hands through her blonde hair, cupped her face, and kissed her. "I know we've 
talked every week, but it's not the same as being with you." 

Five minutes later we were in bed. Two hours after that, we went out for dinner, and 
I told her of my frustrations with freelancing. 

"Why don't you just stay with the magazine until your own work earns enough for 
you to live on?" she asked. 

"Because I hate going to work in the morning." 

"Forgive me, chérie!" She slid her hand across the table and squeezed mine. "I am so 
happy singing that I forget how much I hated the fashion world too." 

The waiter appeared to take our order. When he'd gone, Chantal said, "Did you get a 


decent advance on the book? Won't that help?" 

"It wasn't as big as I'd hoped, and I won't get any more for at least a year, maybe two. 
But I'm lucky I scored both a show and a book out of the Greek photographs." 

She smiled. "Ma petite corbeau, that was not luck. You are a brilliant photographer. 
You will outshine Ansel Adams." 

"If I'm considered only half as good as he was, I'll be happy." I'd ordered single malt 
as a treat to celebrate Chantal's return and I let a taste of it swirl around my mouth. 

When I left Chantal's loft in the morning, I felt almost content. I could tell she cared 
for me as much as I did for her, and it was a joy to be with her. That evening, I called to 
see if she was available to go out somewhere, or would prefer to stay in and talk. 

"I cannot see you tonight, chérie. I am going to dinner with Blair." 

"Blair! Back to the business of singing so soon?" 

"Oh, this is not business. I am sleeping with him." 

For a moment I was so stunned I couldn't speak. Then all I could say was, "Oh." 

"Chérie, I think you have forgotten my philosophy. I follow my desire, always. 
Besides, it keeps him sweet. By the time he tires of me, or I tire of him, I will be so 
established in the music world I will not need him." 

"I was hoping you'd changed your mind about a partnership." 

"Did I not say I would not marry? I never lie to you." 

No, she didn't lie. She treated me better in that respect than I did her. "Call me when 
youre free," I said, struggling to keep my voice level. "And have a good dinner." 

She called a week later. I'd cried, drunk a lot of scotch, and finally accepted that she 
would never belong to me. We had a friendship, nothing more. A precious friendship, 
though, and I loved her. It wasn't enough but would have to do for now. 

In December, I attended her New York opening and screamed my throat raw for her. 
Blair Winford had billed her as the Gypsy Queen of Jazz and she wore a black lace scarf, 
sometimes over her blonde hair, sometimes over her low-cut red silk blouse. Sometimes 
she simply played with the scarf during a song. The rest of her costume was pure 
Chantal: plain black jeans and boots, the silver acorn and chain hanging around her neck. 
She looked fantastic and sounded even better. 

When I went backstage, she gave me a kiss and a hug and the disappointing news 
that she was going home to Montreal for the holidays. 


*~ 


Nicole and Clarence invited me for their usual New Year's bash. An hour before 
midnight, Wes walked in. I was afraid he'd come over and talk to me, and equally afraid 
he wouldn't, but he elbowed his way through the crush of people to my side. He had dark 
circles around his eyes. We shook hands and I hoped he wouldn't notice mine was 
trembling. The anger and hurt I'd thought would last forever had evaporated. 

"How are you, Wes?" 

"I'm all right. I got some kind of virus last fall and it's taking a long time to go 
away." He smiled down at me. "You look gorgeous, and I love your hair in that French 
roll. Travel must agree with you. Nicole says you went to Greece last spring." 

We found a relatively quiet corner and talked for an hour. "Wes, I left a message for 
you months ago about the divorce. Have you done anything about it?" 


"Between the fall theater season and this illness, I haven't even been to a lawyer yet. 
Are you in a hurry?" 

"Not really. But we should clear up the paperwork some time. I'm going back to 
Canada in a couple of years, if everything works out." 

His smile was wry. "I know I failed you as a partner, but I didn't think you'd fall out 
of love with New York." 

"I can't love New York the way you do. I want West Coast forests and beaches." 

"T'll never understand that," he said. "I'd rather wake up to the roar of traffic than 
birdsong any day." 

I wished I could make him understand the wonder of Earth and her wild creatures. 
But that's why I took photographs. I could say far more with pictures than with words. 

Nicole's grandfather clock began striking midnight and Wes kissed me gently on the 
cheek. "I'd better go say hello to a few people. I'll be in touch." 


~ 


When I got home from the party at three, I couldn't sleep. I picked up Barry Lopez's 
Of Wolves and Men, but I couldn't read, either. 

I poured a scotch, perched on my living room windowsill, and watched people 
dancing on the sidewalk across the street, still celebrating New Year's. If I were going to 
make a resolution, what would it be? More pictures? Less worry? The words that popped 
out surprised me. 

"IT will quit my job. Now." 

The first day of 1980 seemed a good time to take the plunge. I had a book and a 
show coming up and a little money in the bank. If I didn't follow my desire, I might lose 
my nerve and be stuck photographing fashion for the rest of my life. 

But what if I bombed? What if I starved? What if? What if? What if? 

And what if I became a brilliant success? 

A week later, I sat across the table from Robert in our favorite café. He raised his 
glass of Dubonnet and said, "Congratulations! You've finally done it." 

"What do you mean, finally? I never said a word about quitting until Wednesday." 

"Zanni, darling, you're like glass. You bad-mouthed fashion before you ran away to 
Europe, and you've looked miserable ever since you came back. I wouldn't tell you this if 
I didn't think you needed to know, but when you came to the job, you brought the sparkle 
of enthusiasm. That sparkle is no longer there, and it shows in your work." 

I couldn't speak for a moment. "I'm sorry, Robert. I tried so hard to take good 
photographs that I didn't think anyone would notice." 

He smiled at me. "You weren't in danger of being fired. But it'll be better for you, 
and for Dazzle, if you leave. You'll be happier doing what interests you, and we'll be 
happier with a photographer who has a passion for clothes." 

My palms were sweating. "Will you hire me back, if I don't succeed on my own?" 

"I love you dearly, but I don't think it would work." 

"That means I will be forced to succeed." 

Robert smiled and clinked his glass with mine. "And that's what I wish for you, with 
all my heart. If there's anything I can do to help, I want to know." 

"Robert, I adore you." 


"Everyone does, darling." 


~ 


A dozen times a day, I remembered there'd be no more regular paychecks and the 
floor seemed to shift beneath my feet. What if I didn't get enough freelance work? If I ran 
out of money, I couldn't buy film. 

Each time, I shut my ears to the fears and concentrated on work. After a few weeks, 
it became easier. After three months, with the show almost ready to open, I started 
teaching a night school class in photography. The pay covered half my rent. The 
advertising firm I'd worked for when I first came to New York gave me a couple of 
assignments and hinted there might be more. I was getting work from actors updating 
their portfolios. The day before the show, I felt so confident about my future that I 
splurged on a massage to get rid of the tension that had built up over the months. 

A Little Odyssey opened in May. Wearing a Greek peasant costume, my hair flowing 
down my back, I greeted guests with a lot more confidence than I'd felt for Gray on Gray. 
When Robert and Neil arrived, the gallery was packed. 

"Looking good, darling," Robert said and Neil nodded his agreement. "Is Mick 
Korsunsky here yet?" 

"He came but left early. I hope he's home, writing a great review." 

"Of course he is," Robert said. He kissed my cheek. "We're going to mingle. We'll 
take you for a drink after." 

Wes didn't show up and I was surprised at my disappointment. I'd wanted him to see 
the pictures. But perhaps he was working and would come another time. Chantal was on 
tour. When the gallery doors closed, I went off with Robert and Neil for a drink, happy 
that the show was hung, happy about the crowd at the gallery. 

In the morning, I bought half a dozen newspapers and looked for reviews. The first 
one I found was Mick Korsunsky's. 

"...A Little Odyssey, you will be disappointed to learn, is nothing but a travelogue. 
No doubt Ms Howard is competent with a camera, but one can't help wondering if her 
first show, Gray on Gray, at the same gallery, was a fluke." 

There was more, all in a sneering tone. I felt as though he'd stuck a knife into my 
heart and twisted it. Then I was just plain scared. I phoned Robert. "Have you seen 
Mick's review? Why would he do that?" 

"Don't worry about it," he said. "You're nobody until you get a bad review. As to 
why, who knows? He may not like Greece. And he's Wes's friend. He may have learned 
you left Wes and decided to punish you for it." 

"That's not fair!" 

Robert philosophized about the unfairness of life and offered lunch for the following 
week. After he hung up, I let the tears flow. Would Lynda ever give me another chance? 
Probably not. Would New York decide I was worthless? Probably. How could I work on 
the projects I wanted to do if I couldn't finance them with shows? 

When I phoned Lynda, she was blunt. "I made a mistake hanging this show." 

"But you were so enthusiastic." 

"That's because I'm as much in love with Greece as you are. At least I've learned that 
love is not a good basis for deciding what the public will like." 


"Then I'm ruined." 

"No, you're not," Lynda said. "The photographs are fantastic. They just won't sell as 
well as your more abstract work. In one way Mick Korsunsky is right. For many people, 
the pictures do constitute a travelogue and they won't buy because they can go to Greece 
and take their own pictures. But they'll buy the book when it comes out. For thirty-five or 
forty dollars, they can have magnificent pictures and look at them whenever they like, 
without even moving off the couch." 

"Maybe I shouldn't ask, but will you ever give me another show?" 

"Of course. Don't give up because I made a mistake in judgment." 

When the show was over, Lynda had sold less than twenty percent of the 
photographs. During the day I went on working, twice as hard as I had before. At night, I 
drank a lot of scotch and licked my wounds. 


16-Prairie harvest 


As if A Little Odyssey being a bust wasn't enough, I began having pain in my 
abdomen. It gradually became worse. 

"Chérie, go and see a doctor!" Chantal scolded, when I doubled up in bed one night 
and was forced to confess. "You must get that seen to at once." 

"It's probably indigestion. I don't want to waste time on trivia." 

"Trivia!" Chantal sputtered. "This is your body. Pay attention!" 

The pain refused to go away, and I gave in and made an appointment. After her 
exam, Dr. Gilbert said, "Everything is normal except for fibroids on your uterus. They're 
nonmalignant growths, which a third of women get at some time or other. Yours are the 
size of oranges and pressing on your other pelvic organs. That's why you've been in 
pain.” 

I was immensely relieved. "Can we get rid of them? Permanently?" 

"That would require a hysterectomy. Which means no babies." Her gray eyes were 
intent on mine. "How do you feel about that?" 

"T've never wanted kids." 

"You're thirty, still young enough to have children. Do you think you might change 
your mind?" 

"Definitely not." 

"All right, I'll remove both uterus and cervix. Not your ovaries, because they produce 
hormones your body needs. That means no more periods, but you may still have some of 
the symptoms, like bloating and short temper." 

I couldn't help smiling, though my body was sore from all the prodding and poking 
she'd done. "No more periods or pills. That's the best news I've had so far this year." 

"There will be some pain. You'll be in hospital five or six days, and complete 
recovery takes from four to eight weeks." 

"It'll be worth it." 

"T'll make the incision along the edge of your pubic hair, so the scar won't be that 
noticeable." 

"That's fine. Maybe I'll photograph it." 

She laughed. "It's nice to have such an enthusiastic patient." 

I was admitted to hospital a few days later and found that Dr. Gilbert hadn't been 
kidding about the pain. When I went home, the incision still hurt, and I spent much of the 
next two weeks lying down. Nicole made a couple of quick visits and bought a few 
groceries for me, but Chantal was on tour. Wes sent flowers, which made me cry. Our 
marriage might have been a cover story for him, but I was beginning to think he really 
had cared about me. Probably not now, though. I felt lonely, abandoned, and vulnerable. 


~ 


I flew to Willow Bluff to finish recuperating. It had been far too long since I'd 
visited, and I felt guilty. I put the air fare on my credit card and crossed my fingers. 

Jeff met me at the Calgary airport, and we drove south, August casting a golden haze 
over dry grazing lands and the smoky blue Rockies. The scene reminded me of galloping 


across the Chilcotin hills with his arms holding me safe. My muscles relaxed; my nerve 
ends uncurled. The initial hour with Jeff always made me feel I'd come home. 

"This is a new car," I said. "What happened to the Bel Air?" Seeing that old pink car 
always reminded me of Mom. 

"Sold it." His mustache was grayer under the shade of his Stetson, but he looked 
content. "It was hard to let it go, but you can only hang on to the past for so long." 

It surprised me that he didn't want to. "Still seeing Gwen?" 

"Once in a while." He gave me a quick glance and turned his attention back to the 
road. "She's good company, but I don't want to live with her." 

"Not soul mates then?" 

"Maybe I don't need a soul mate anymore. I kind of like my life the way it is. 
Trouble with Gwen is she keeps wanting to change things. Go places. Stir things up. I 
couldn't take a steady diet of that." 

I decided not to tell him about Chantal. That kind of news would probably qualify as 
too much stirring up. Anyway, it was enough to be with him, heading home. I knew he 
felt the same. 

When we arrived at the house, I looked in all the rooms, wallowing in nostalgia. 
When I came downstairs, Jeff had made coffee and put out a plate of banana bread. 
"Gwen baked this when I told her you were coming for a visit. She's a good cook." 

I took a slice. "How's the back bedroom working out as rehearsal space?" 

"Real good. We've got a session this week. From what Gwen says, you'll be able to 
sit in the front room or be upstairs in your room and never hear a thing." Jeff grinned. 
"Just don't get upset if you feel the floor vibrating and notice the walls rippling." 

We talked about the garage and Willow Bluff news for a while, then Jeff said. "I 
asked Ruth and her gang for supper. You feeling well enough for that?" 

"Of course! Don't pamper me. I can help with the cooking." 

He patted me on the shoulder. "I don't want you to. I haven't had a chance to spoil 
you in a long time." 

Ruth and Bud looked well, and their two kids were reasonably civilized at dinner. 
Shirleen was twelve and like her mother, David very quiet for a ten-year-old. I wondered 
if he was overshadowed by his self-assured sister. Or his mouthy father. 

"Let's go out for lunch tomorrow," Ruth said to me. "The kids will be with friends, 
SO we can catch up on all the gossip." 

"Mom," Shirleen said, "you told me it's not nice to gossip." 

"I was using the word loosely," Ruth said, her face serious. "What I meant was that 
we could catch up on each other's news." 

Wing Lee's booths were still painted blue and cooking oil still scented the air. I 
wouldn't have been surprised to see my old high school crowd show up. 

Eventually, as I'd known she would, Ruth brought up my marital adventures. "Don't 
take this the wrong way, but you always blame your husbands for not measuring up. 
Have you ever considered that you might have faults, too?" 

"I know I wasn't perfect. I failed to worship Cort as a god, I failed to close my eyes 
to Eddie turning criminal, and I failed to forgive Wes for adultery." 

Ruth flushed. "I can understand about Cort, but maybe it was some lack in you that 
made the other two do what they did." 

"Well, Eddie was upset that I didn't get a job that paid better." I wasn't angry enough 


to tell her Wes would have been faithful if I'd had a penis. 

"[ just don't understand how you could marry three times. Once I'd slept with Bud, I 
felt that I belonged to him forever. I could never sleep with anyone else." 

"Is that why Bud thinks he owns you?" 

"He doesn't,” Ruth said, looking annoyed. "But marriage is for life, so we do belong 
to each other. I could probably say it better, but you know what I mean." 

"But that's for the benefit of men, isn't it? They try to keep women 'pure,' so they 
don't get stuck raising some other man's offspring. So, there's a lot of pressure on you to 
believe you belong to Bud for life." 

"But it makes sense to think that way." 

"What about women like me who will never have children? Why are we supposed to 
be pure?" Ruth's face was a study. I knew she didn't want to agree with me, but she 
couldn't dismiss what I'd just said. "There's another thing. Men are jealous of their 
possessions. When a little boy gets a new toy, he won't let anybody else play with it." 

"Little girls are just as bad," Ruth said, her tone sharp. "Shirleen was worse than 
David when she was small. Anyway, I'm not a possession and Bud knows that." 

"T'll bet he thinks so subconsciously. He's paying the bills." 

"He'd better not," Ruth snapped. "I work harder than he does." 

I stirred cream into my third cup of coffee. "I don't suppose he's aware of it. All three 
of my husbands thought they owned me, in a way. They assumed I would go along with 
whatever they wanted as if I didn't have a life or opinions of my own." 

"T think you picked the wrong men." 

"TI can't argue with that." I wondered what Ruth would say if I told her I'd chosen a 
woman the last time. "I'll never have children, so there's no reason why I should be pure. 
Why can't I be just as casual about sex as men and sleep with whoever I want?" 

"Only sluts do that." 

"What's a slut?" I watched her squirm. 

"Women who sleep with anybody," she said, her mouth pursed. 

"But I wouldn't sleep with just anybody. I'd pick my partners carefully." 

Ruth laughed. "Yeah, right!" 

Stung, I said, "I'm talking about sex partners, not husbands. And even if I had a 
different one every night, as long as I was discreet, why would it matter?" 

"It would matter to me. I don't want my sister to be a slut." 

I'd hoped Ruth would question her beliefs, but she was too comfortable in her rut. 

She pushed her plate away. "You're not going to marry again, are you?" 

"T haven't found my soul mate yet." 

"I know I told you that it might be a good idea to come home and find a widower, 
but I doubt if it would work. In a small town like this, people are bound to find out about 
your three divorces and talk about you." 

Like I didn't know that already. "There's no work here for me, either." 

"That's another thing. If you put your career ahead of your husband, you'll never 
have a successful marriage." She paused. "Are there plenty of eligible men in New 
York?" 

"I haven't met many. A lot of men who work in the fashion world are gay." 

Ruth looked as if she'd just found a dead spider floating in her coffee. "You mean 
they actually admit it?" 


"No, it wouldn't be safe. But I can usually recognize them. The man who was my 
boss when I worked for the fashion magazine is gay and he's one of the nicest guys I've 
ever met. Intelligent, funny and a really good friend." 

"But they're not normal." 

"So, what's normal, Ruth? You and Bud and Willow Bluff?" 

"You just don't get it, do you? After all the things Granny and Dad and I taught you, 
you still don't understand what's important in life." 

I changed the subject. Baiting Ruth was beginning to bore me and, anyway, it was 
pointless. No matter what I said, she was never going to understand my point of view. 
One thing I was sure of, though. If any gays lived in Willow Bluff, they'd have to be so 
far back in the closet they'd be invisible even to one another. 


~ 


Next afternoon I sat on the veranda, deferring to my still-healing incision, and sorted 
through boxes of old schoolbooks and papers that Jeff had hauled down from the attic. 
These things had been precious when getting good marks was the only thing that I 
thought I had going for me. 

What did I have now? The same thing, really. A stubborn determination to excel. 
Back then it had been school. Now it was photography. Nothing else had changed, except 
I had more life experience. Maybe if I'd learned to make good brownies and say ‘yes, 
dear’ I'd have found my soul mate by now. I sighed and went back to sorting. 

I tossed papers into a garbage bag and put books aside to be given away. At the 
bottom of the last box, I found a scribbler, empty except for a poem on the first page. A 
vague memory of writing it slowly surfaced. I'd been fifteen or sixteen at the time and 
going around with Steve. 


Long hours have I wandered the high hills 
seeking faerie by forest and cliff, 

seeking a glimpse of the mystery 

that calls and calls me 

to a home I do not know. 


Long hours have I roamed the valleys 
following voices through the misty dales, 
following streams through shadowed glens, 
hearing a whisper, a sigh, a call 

to a home I do not know. 


I read the poem again. So even back then, when I had a family I loved and a 
boyfriend I thought was my soul mate, I'd been crying 'I want to go home!'I still didn't 
know where it was. A connection to the earth seemed almost enough when I could feel it 
beneath my feet, but where was my true home, the place or person that would let me live 
at ease? Shaken, I went inside, loaded the camera, and headed for the river. 

The August sun soaked into my flesh, while marigolds and tomatoes and a thousand 
shades of green called to the camera. Each day I wandered, took pictures, and enjoyed the 


luscious light and the hoarse cries of ravens who, for now, had more than they could eat. 
And each day I spent an hour sitting under the yellowing leaves of the weeping willow 
tree down at the river, not doing anything. 

"I thought you came for a rest, not to work," Jeff said to me one night. 

"This isn't work, this is fun." The only trouble with having fun was that one day 
soon, if something didn't break, I might have to come slinking back to Willow Bluff with 
my tail between my legs because I didn't have money to pay my rent. 

I needed to do another show, another book. Would people like looking at small-town 
life as much as I did? I'd taken photographs of every aspect of Willow Bluff, including 
Wing Lee's and the grain elevator. I thought I might call it Prairie Harvest. 

Jeff said, "The Fall Fair is on Saturday." 

"Great! I want to go to that." I'd photograph giant green zucchini, jars of fat pickles, 
bouquets of bronze chrysanthemums, burgundy dahlias, and gladiolas in a dozen shades 
of peach, pink and red, and all the other things that made Willow Bluff warm and homey. 
The challenge was to give such subjects an edge, to catch a tension that would make them 
unique. Their connection to earth was obvious. 

"There's a kids' rodeo, too," he said. "Shirleen is riding a pony in one of the races." 

On Saturday, I put on my cowboy boots, jeans, plaid shirt, and the silver horse pin 
Chantal had given me. 

Jeff gave me an approving smile. "You need a hat." 

I didn't tell him Wes had bought me a cowboy hat or that I'd cut it to pieces. Both hat 
and anger were gone, and I regretted neither. Someday I'd buy another hat. "I do have a 
fancy vest." I showed him my tan suede vest. 

"T like that one," he said. "Better than anything else I've seen." 

Now I knew what to get him for Christmas. If I had enough money. Then scolded 
myself for that pessimistic thought. Just because I'd been off work and in pain for a 
month didn't mean things would always be that way. 

We went to the fair early so Jeff could put a sheaf of salmon pink gladiolas into 
competition, and I could get some shots before the fairground became too crowded. We 
roamed through the exhibits of food, flowers, animals, and handiwork, and I had used up 
four rolls of film by the time we stopped at the concession stand for hotdogs. 

"Let's sit in the bleachers," Jeff said. "We'll have a good seat for the races." 

We climbed the steps, my incision still twinging a trifle, and sat halfway up, the right 
angle for photographs. Ruth, Bud, and David came and settled down next to us while I 
changed to a telephoto lens and checked settings. When I finally looked up, I saw a tall, 
lean figure ambling along in front of the bleachers. Steve ambling? When we were in 
school, he'd walked so fast I almost had to run to keep up with him. 

I stood up and yelled, "Steve!" 

Ruth grabbed my arm and tried to pull me down. "Shut up!" 

I shook her loose and yelled again. Steve stopped. He glanced up, stared for a 
moment, then grinned and started up the bleachers toward me. My heart thudded, my 
mind sliding back fourteen years to when we'd promised to love each other forever. Ruth 
had told me in a letter that he was working at the grain elevator. I wanted to hear from 
him that his life was settled and happy, that he'd found his soul mate. 

My heart rate slowed as Steve tripped and nearly fell. What was wrong with him? 

"You idiot!" Ruth hissed. "What did you have to call attention to yourself for?" 


Steve stopped on the tier below us. "Zanni, long time no see." 

I held out my hand. "How are you doing?" 

He swayed toward me, sending a blast of rye breath into my face. "Doin' fine. Hear 
you're getting famous.” 

Steve drunk? "No, but I'm doing okay." 

"Good." He nodded at my father. "Hey, Jeff! How they hangin'?" He caught Ruth's 
look of outrage. "Good to see you, Zanni! Gotta go work in the barns." He turned and 
meandered slowly back down the bleachers, while I sat, stunned. 

"Ruth," I said, "did you know, before he even came up here, that he was drunk?" 

"Of course," she said. "He usually is." 

"Why?" Steve couldn't be alcoholic, not with that sharp intelligence, that acid wit. 

"Nobody knows," Jeff said. "He seemed to just gradually slide into it. He never talks 
about it, never complains about anything, never gets into fights." 

"He's still married, isn't he?" I asked. 

"And has two kids," Ruth said. "I tried to find out what the problem is, but his wife 
doesn't know. Or says she doesn't." 

In the entrance to the stock barn, Steve staggered and put his hands out to grab the 
door jambs. I wanted to run down there, talk and laugh with him like we used to do. Then 
he lurched inside and disappeared into the gloom. I thought of the commitment we'd 
made before his mother forced us to part. Was he drinking because he'd lost me? 

No, if Steve had felt that strongly about our partnership, he'd have defied his mother. 
His drinking had nothing to do with me. But it was painful to see that bright mind gone to 
alcoholic slush. 

The kids were lining up below us for the pony race and Ruth bounced up and down 
on her seat, waving frantically. I set the camera on its tripod and made myself concentrate 
on the action in the arena. 

Over the next two days, I reminded myself that nobody could cure an alcoholic 
unless he wanted to be cured. Steve had his life and I had mine. I drank, too, but I hadn't 
gone over the edge, and I swore that I wouldn't. 

Jeff drove me to the airport. The plane lifted from the runway and soon we were 
surrounded by soft gray fog that concealed both the green earth below and the blazing 
sun above. I pressed my cheek against the moisture-beaded window and said a final 
farewell to Steve and the dreams of what might have been. 


*~ 


A year flashed by. It was August again when I boarded a flight for Victoria to visit 
Dee and take a break from work. Freelance advertising kept me busy all day and the 
classes I taught took up most evenings. My savings were growing but it seemed I couldn't 
hurry the business of leaving New York. 

Outside the aircraft, clear blue sky lay over a rumpled carpet of white cloud. I 
opened my journal and listed the events I wanted to talk over with Dee. 

Lynda Marshall liked the photographs for Prairie Harvest and had given me a show 
in April, which had gone very well. Mick Korsunsky's praise was lukewarm but other 
reviewers were enthusiastic. So far, half the pictures had sold. 

Sales of the book, A Little Odyssey, had been good, unlike the show. Neil Hunter had 


even promised to have Prairie Harvest out in the fall of 1982, a little more than a year 
away. 

I'd seen Chantal two or three times a month, unless she was on tour, and had gone to 
a couple of plays with Wes. The rest of the time I worked. Wes still hadn't found time to 
divorce me. His every spare hour was devoted to directing an off-Broadway play 
scheduled to open in October. I could have filed for divorce myself, but the money 
seemed better spent on renewing my love affair with the West Coast. 

It was late evening when I stepped into the island's cool, moist air and Dee and I 
hugged. I untangled my fingers from her long red hair. "It's so good to see you!" 

She hugged me again. "It's been a long time, Zanni." 

We drove into town, talking trivia, catching up. As we entered her apartment, I said, 
"Is Jackie still adamant about not meeting me?" 

"Nothing has changed there." 

"Do you think she's jealous?" 

"No, she has her own particular friends, too." 

"I'm glad of that. Chantal isn't jealous either." Sometimes I wished she was. 

In the morning, half-dreaming in Dee's spare room, I listened to ravens talking and 
the distant creaking-hinge voice of a heron. After ten minutes, unable to resist the call of 
my feathered cousins, I pulled on jeans and a sweatshirt and crept out to the balcony with 
my camera to look at the pale, dawn colors of ocean and sky. 

An hour later, Dee brought breakfast to the balcony. "I sold your heron-in-the-fog 
photograph last week." 

"T still think that shot is one of the best I've done." 

"So did the buyer. He forked out fifteen hundred dollars for it." 

"For an eighteen by twenty? You're joking!" 

"Nope." Dee pushed her red hair back and attacked her grapefruit. "I'll write you a 
check when I go to the store tomorrow." 

"That's fantastic," I said. "Take forty percent commission. That's what galleries 
charge in New York. But how did you get so much money for it?" 

"I'm a good saleswoman. I knew the guy wanted that photograph and I knew he 
could afford it. He said the blurred silhouette fascinated him. He wanted to see the heron 
more clearly, to reach out and brush away the fog." 

I'd wanted to be enveloped by it. 

Dee put down her spoon. "He knows who you are and thinks your work will become 
more valuable. He'll treasure that photograph even more for having paid through the 
nose. He'll probably talk it up to his friends, too." 

"T never even signed it." 

"Sign it while you're here. It'll validate the picture and give him a thrill." 

"I should hire you as my agent. I hate dealing with the business end of things." 
Barney and Bella, their sleek fur shining like copper, came out and circled my chair. 

"You beautiful babies!" I invited them onto my lap, where Bella sniffed at my 
grapefruit, turned away and sneezed. "I could have told you grapefruit isn't cat food." 

"Tell me why you still don't have cats of your own," Dee said. 

"I'm hardly ever in my apartment except to sleep and sometimes I have to go away 
for several days. I couldn't bear to put cats in a kennel." 

"If you lived here, I'd look after your cats." 


"I want to come back, Dee, but I might end up starving. Sometimes I think I should 
have stuck with the fashion magazine job for a bit longer." 

"I'd love to be your agent," Dee said. "I wouldn't let you starve. By the way, I can 
sell some of your books at Christmas. Find out which distributor your publisher uses." 

We finished the grapefruit and Dee produced a mushroom and cheese omelet. The 
cats wound around our legs, hoping for a handout. Dee poured a second coffee and we 
talked about my trip to Willow Bluff the previous autumn and seeing Steve. "It really 
made me feel sad. I wanted to help him, but I don't see what I could have done." 

Dee patted my shoulder. "He might have the kind of genetic makeup that means he's 
easily addicted. In any case, he's responsible for his own actions, isn't he?" 

I admitted that he was. 

"It's not easy to avoid the guilt trap," Dee said. "I told you Alison got married, didn't 
I? She'd been seeing Tim for a year and both Jackie and I told her he was a real bastard. 
She went ahead anyway. Jackie is wondering where she went wrong as a mother, and I'm 
doing my own share of pacing." 

"It was Alison's decision, wasn't it?" 

"That's what I keep telling Jackie. It's hard for her to hear, though." 

We were silent for a few minutes, watching a heron, motionless and focused, waiting 
for fish in the shallow waters of the cove. Another heron landed nearby and the first one 
was instantly on the wing, squawking as he chased the intruder from his territory. 

Dee said, "Do you think you'll ever marry again?" 

Ruth had asked that, with fear in her voice. All I could read in Dee's was curiosity. "I 
find it hard now to imagine myself in a conventional marriage. Chantal says she wants a 
wife to take care of her. It might work but it doesn't fit my idea of a partnership." 

"I don't see anything wrong with it if both partners are getting what they need." 

Bella settled down in my lap. "Marriage to Wes was pretty close to what I want, 
though he didn't give me enough physical affection." 

"Like hugs? You said you didn't mind not having sex." 

"Hugs are great. They make me feel loved and accepted, warts and all." 

"Make more friends," Dee said. "Exchange lots of hugs. That way you'll be 
independent because you're getting what you need. Or some of it, anyway." Dee finished 
her coffee. "I think friendship is important when you're looking for a partner. If the 
person is right for you, you won't have to strive for anything, it will just come." 

"And stop being so impulsive, right?" 

"I don't know whether it's impulsiveness or that obsession you have about a soul 
mate. Maybe you should look for someone like Wes." 

"But someone comfortable with who he is. Maybe I could get comfortable with me, 
too, whoever I am. I used to think I knew but I'm not so sure anymore." 


~ 


While Dee was at work during the day, I went photographing. I tried to think about 
my life and make sense of where I'd been and where I might be going. But every time I 
asked myself one of those big questions, I'd see a tree, or a bird, or a fog bank that 
begged for my attention and I'd shift back into photographic mode. Looking at the world 
with the camera seemed so much easier and more productive than looking at me. 


The rest of the time, Dee and I talked, walked, and ate. One evening, I said, "I feel 
guilty, taking up all your time. I don't think you've seen Jackie once since I've been here." 

Dee smiled. "Just because I wake you up with a coffee in the morning doesn't mean 
I've been home all night. Anyway, the arrangement is reciprocal. Sometimes Jackie has 
guests staying with her. We phone each other a lot." 

"T never noticed." 

"You never do." Dee reached over and squeezed my hand. "You see what you want 
to see, what you want to photograph." 

Her comment worried me. "Does that mean I'm selfish?" 

"Most women have to be single-minded, even bloody-minded, to succeed in the arts. 
People are always trying to shove us back in the kitchen." 


At the beginning of September, I said a reluctant goodbye to Dee and her babies and 
flew back to New York. 


17-Living every moment 


In October, Prairie Harvest was published, and Lynda mounted Wandering the West 
Coast, mostly new photographs but including a large version of the heron in the fog. If 
the crowd that jammed the gallery for the opening was any indication, the show was a 
success. But I'd learned to temper my hopes. Crowds and reviewers could be fickle. 

I took Chantal to the opening of Wes's off-Broadway play. A Muse for Michael was 
about a young man who goes to Greece, seeking a muse to help him write his first novel. 
Aphrodite appears to him, but he misinterprets her words and, too late, learns to be 
careful what he wishes for. The story was funny, sad, and ironic and I thought Wes had 
done a brilliant job of directing. The actor playing Michael portrayed self-involvement so 
well I wanted to smack him. The scenery—glittering blue sea, white plaster cottage— 
made me nostalgic for Greece and the scene where Aphrodite rose from the sea in a blaze 
of light made the entire audience gasp. 

When the last curtain came down and we went backstage to congratulate Wes, his 
smile confirmed that the production was all he'd hoped for. I was disturbed by the hectic 
light in his eyes, but he said he felt great, so I let it go. He seemed charmed by Chantal, 
but we didn't stay. Too many people were waiting to congratulate him. 


*~ 


Nicole was six months pregnant on the eve of 1982, so she skipped her usual party 
but threw a bigger one in April to celebrate Leroy's birth. I dutifully wrote his birth date 
in my journal, bought what I hoped was an appropriate toy and made cooing noises as I 
hung over his crib in the newly painted bedroom. 

"Get real," Nicole scoffed. "I know you're not interested in babies. Come and get a 
drink. It doesn't matter what you think of him, anyway, because there is no doubt in my 
mind that he is the most beautiful baby the world has ever seen." 

"Of course, he is." I glanced around at the crowd while Clarence poured me a scotch. 
"Is Wes coming?" I'd been hoping to see him. 

"He couldn't make it," Clarence said. "But look at the gift he sent, the Rolls Royce of 
baby strollers." He led me to the pile of gifts in the living room. "Isn't that something?" 

I agreed and reminded myself to phone Wes. I wanted to get the divorce tidied away, 
of course, and I also missed our conversations. However, other things intervened, and 
spring rolled into summer before I called. But there was no answer at the apartment. 

Then Nicole phoned. "You won't believe this. Wes quit his job! He left one night, 
like normal, and nobody's seen him since. But why wouldn't he tell his friends?" 

I didn't have an answer. Nor did I get one when I phoned Wes, other than his chirpy 
message promising to call back. I thought he might be working as a director out of town, 
but that didn't explain his secrecy. I phoned a few more times and he didn't call back. In 
spite of my curiosity, there seemed nothing more I could do. 


~ 


In September Lynda mounted New York Dreaming. The photographs focused on 
New York's green spaces: Central Park, pocket parks, rooftop gardens, struggling weeds 
in back alleys. Lynda had doubled the prices, but the prints sold fast, proving her point 
that the kind of art New Yorkers loved most was about their noisy, dirty, fascinating, and 
occasionally green city. In my mind, the show was a thank-you and farewell to the city 
that had made it possible for me to succeed in the work I loved. 

As the show was winding down, I finally got a call from Wes. 

"Could you come by the apartment? I really need to see you." 

His voice sounded shaky. I put on a clean pair of jeans and took a taxi. 

A white-faced, gaunt Wes opened the door. He was leaning on a walker. 

When I could get my breath back, I said. "Wes! What's wrong?" 

He handed me a dog lead. "Could you take Pedro out? Tonight, I just don't have the 
strength to do it." He snapped his fingers for Pedro. "Go with Zanni, boy." 

I snapped the lead on the dog's collar. "You look awful. What is it?" 

"We'll talk when you come back. I'll leave the door unlocked." 

Pedro stared at the closed apartment door but decided having a pee was necessary 
and followed me to the elevator. We walked in the park, and I worried about Wes. It was 
obvious he'd quit his job because of illness, but why hadn't he told anyone? 

When we came back, Wes was lying in a recliner. I sat beside him. "All right," I said, 
covering his hand with mine, "you've created enough mystery. Since I'm still your wife, 
I'm entitled to know what's wrong. Or did you divorce me when I wasn't looking?" 

He managed the ghost of a smile. "Never did get around to that. And it doesn't matter 
now, because soon you'll be a widow." 

I sucked in air. "What?" 

"Zanni, I've got AIDS." 

For a moment I was too shocked to speak. In the spring, I'd seen a headline about a 
strange new disease that killed people, but it faded from memory because I never 
bothered with newspapers or TV. It wasn't until the summer, when Robert told me the 
new disease had been named AIDS and seemed to hit mostly needle-users and gays, that I 
wondered if Wes might be a victim. But he'd told me his illness was a bad case of 'flu and 
I wanted to believe that. 

"Oh, my God! Wes, I'm so sorry!" 

"I'm being punished for my sins." His tone was wry. 

"That's not true." I wanted to hold him, comfort him, then realized I was afraid. 
"When did you find out?" 

He seemed to be fighting for air. "In...in the summer. Just before I quit the Vivian 
Beaumont. Remember I told you I had the 'flu in the fall of 1979? My doctor thinks that's 
when it happened. They know now that AIDS is caused by a virus." 

But there was no cure. "I'm glad you directed that play last fall." I thought about his 
dreams and his career, cut off in his mid-thirties, and tears slid down my cheeks. 

"Don't, Zanni. It doesn't do any good." 

"Why haven't you been in touch with your friends?" 

"A couple of reasons." He stopped for breath. "I've been busy reading everything I 
could find about the disease. Thinking about who and what I am. Coming to terms with 
things. I simply don't have the energy to try and explain to people what's happening." 

"Do you know where you caught the virus?" 


He smiled. "You mean who I caught it from, don't you? No, I had several lovers last 
fall." He wiped sweat off his forehead. "I warned the ones I could find." 

A shiver went up my spine. How many young men would die because of one 
carefree night of sex? "It isn't fair!" 

"Life isn't," he said. "You know that." 

"I don't have to like it." 

"But you have to accept it. Most times now I can manage the acceptance, except for 
the odd sleepless night." 

I walked around, glancing into all the rooms. The place was clean but looked 
neglected somehow and the air was stale. "Are you cooking for yourself?" 

"I mostly order in. Handling food makes me nauseous. I had to give up cleaning the 
place, too. A cleaner comes in once a week." 

Just inside the kitchen doorway, I found the spare set of keys to the apartment. I took 
them off the hook and held them in my hand. Though I'd been planning to move back to 
the West Coast in December, I hadn't told anyone. I didn't want to go through the pain of 
saying goodbye to my friends until I was ready to get on the plane and I'd decided to 
surprise Dee. I put the keys in my pocket. 

"Wes, I'm moving back in." He'd looked after me for three years. Now I would look 
after him. I'd been cruel when I left, out of hurt pride. Now I could atone. 

He jerked upright in the chair. "You are not!" He had to stop for a coughing fit. "I 
didn't ask you over here to play on your sympathy. I just needed somebody to take Pedro 
out tonight. I'll be all right tomorrow." 

"That's crap and you know it. Don't argue." 

"Zanni, you have to think about your career. I won't let you throw it away on me." 

"I can throw it away on anything I like," I said. "It's my life, remember? I get to 
make the decisions about it." 

"You can't quit just because I'm sick." 

"I'm not quitting. I'm taking a sabbatical." 

Wes shook his head in frustration. "You're not going to listen to me, are you?" 

"Did I ever?" 

That made him laugh, a gasping croak that brought tears to my eyes. I turned to stare 
out at Central Park and blinked them away. Wes and I had had a friendship once. Maybe 
we could have one again. 

He leaned back in the recliner. "It would be good to have you here. But I don't want 
you to drop everything for me." 

"I won't. I'll have projects and freelance work. I can take care of Pedro, when you're 
not up to it, and do some cooking." I thought, but didn't say, that I could take Wes to the 
hospital when he had to go there. 

When I got back to my own apartment, I phoned Dee. "Wes is dying. I'm going to 
look after him until it's over." 

"I'm so sorry! Is there anything I can do?" 

"Just what you've always done. Listen to me chatter, tell me what's happening in 
your life. That always seems to put my life in perspective." 

"It's true, isn't it?" she said. "No one ever knows what's around the next corner. 
Which is a good argument for living every moment as though it's your last." 

Easy to say, but not easy to do, as I was sure Wes already knew. 


*~ 


A week later I finished moving into my old room in Wes's apartment. Dozens of 
boxes containing negatives and photographs were stacked against one wall and 
overflowed into his basement storage locker. I swore that when I finally settled 
permanently, I'd devise a more logical storage system. 

For a few days I was afraid Wes would try to control the way I ran the apartment, but 
all he said, with a wry smile, was, "Still wearing jeans and plaid shirts, I see." 

I smiled back. "I still like to be comfortable." 

"And you've put that disgusting old afghan on your bed. You have an attachment to 
that thing like Snoopy to his blanket." 

My presence seemed to give him a lift. Perhaps because I made sure he ate properly. 
Perhaps because he had someone to talk to and help him fight the depression that often 
dogged him. A month after I arrived, he was still taking Pedro out once a day, though I 
did the second walk. I still spent four or five hours every day on my photography. 

Watching Wes face death inspired me to try photographing the transience of life, but 
it was hard to illustrate with a single shot, capturing only a single moment in time. I 
began doing triptychs, using three photographs for each subject, such as a spider building 
a web, then using it to capture prey and, finally, the tattered abandoned web. 

"Why not flowers?" Wes said. "Yellow roses are your favorite. Buy some in bud." 

I put the buds in a pale green pottery vase, set it on a windowsill, and took pictures. 
A few days later, I photographed the flowers in full bloom. Finally, I took shots when the 
petals lay blackened and shriveled on the sill. Granny had told me death was natural, just 
a fact of life. I agreed with that, but it was hard to accept Wes dying so young. 

"Zanni!" 

I looked up, startled, realizing only now that he'd called several times. 

He held out Pedro's leash to me. "The boy needs to go out." 

When I came back, Wes said, "When you use the camera, it's like you're in another 
world. Remember the time you stayed out half the night taking pictures of fog?" 

"I remember. You were furious." 

He smiled. "Yet when we first met, you seemed self-conscious, as if you were 
watching yourself take photographs." 

"I was just starting out then. I didn't know if I could make it as a photographer." 

As the weeks went by, my plans for returning to the west coast began to feel unreal. 
One morning, while we sat drinking tea in the bay window, in a patch of pale November 
sunshine and listening to Keith Jarrett, I said, "I feel kind of uncertain, as if I'm drifting." 

"My only uncertainty is when I'm going to die," he said. "You, on the other hand, are 
just taking a little time out while you decide what you're going to do next." 

"Oh, Wes, I'm a self-centered bitch, worrying about me instead of you." 

"We're all self-centered. How could it be otherwise? I'm not thinking about other 
people either. I'm too involved with learning how to live." His smile was wry. "I should 
probably be learning how to die, but maybe it's the same thing." 

He was reading stacks of books, which I collected from the library and returned 
when he finished with them. "Is that what all those books on psychology and philosophy 
are doing for you?" 


He nodded. "Getting the death sentence shocked me into looking at myself and 
learning everything I could about being gay. You know, better than anybody, how 
ashamed I was, how much I wanted to hide it from the world." He took a book from the 
end table beside him and opened it to the first of several bookmarks. "Aristotle says 'the 
homosexual disposition occurs in some people naturally and whether the individual so 
disposed conquers or yields to it is not properly a moral issue.’ When I read that sentence, 
I realized for the first time that I had as much right to occupy space in this world as 
anyone else." 

"I remember telling you something like that when I left you." 

"You did," he said, "but I wasn't listening." He put the book back on the table. 
"We're very much in the news these days. Gay rights marches, New York's sodomy laws 
being invalidated, the first Gay Games this year." 

"And the Moral Majority with their anti-gay crusade last year. Why are those people 
so uptight?" 

Wes began coughing. When he recovered, he said, "I suspect it has less to do with 
sin than focusing the religious right in a bid to gain power." He shook his head. "Some of 
those people are downright scary. They want us to die. They think they're being 
reasonable and godly and that we're in the wrong, just by existing. They're angry that we 
aren't like them and insulted that we don't want their kind of life." 

"Apparently they don't believe people are born this way." 

"They don't want to believe it, either." Wes shifted in his chair. "It's the anger that is 
so frightening. You can feel them wanting to hit you, to destroy you." 

"So, you're okay now with being gay?" 

"Absolutely. Anyway, what choice do I have? If I had the strength, I'd be down in 
Times Square, wearing my rainbow tiepin." He grimaced. "Ironic, isn't it? Now that I'm 
proud of who I am and open about it, I can't function, can't even have a love affair." 

I squeezed his hand. "Would you like your theater friends to visit?" 

He lay back in his chair, forehead beaded with sweat as he endured a bout of fever. 
"If you're willing to take the time to explain that I'm gay and tell them what's happening 
to me. When people come, I want to talk about theater or what's going on in the world, 
not about my situation. That's old news to me." 

"I'm having lunch with Nicole today. I'll tell her what's going down." 

Wes turned to look at me, the sunshine brutally highlighting his ravaged face. "Don't 
be surprised if she backs off. Some people don't know what to say. They're afraid to talk 
about dying because it might upset me. Sometimes it's because the idea of dying upsets 
them. Or they think they can't talk about their lives or the plans they have because I won't 
be around to see them happen." 

"I take it you've experienced this." 

"Yes, and it's very tiresome. I may be dying but I'm not dead yet. I'm still interested 
in what's happening outside these walls." 


*~ 


When I told Nicole about Wes, she was so stunned she couldn't speak. I'd never seen 
her at a loss for words before. 
Finally, she burst out, "That poor baby!" She threw her fork down and it bounced to 


the floor. "Why didn't he say something, for God's sake? The man's an idiot." 

Nicole had reacted as I expected. "He assumed we'd hate him because he's gay." 

"Assumed? Assumed!" she shrilled. Other diners turned to stare at us. "That 
goddamn word ought to be banned." She took another breath. "Making assumptions has 
screwed up more people and more relationships than anything I can think of." 

The waiter arrived. "Can I bring you anything?" 

"Yes," I said. "Bring this lady another fork. She seems to have mislaid hers." I told 
Nicole about Wes claiming to be impotent when we got married. 

"So, you left him because you found out he was gay?" 

"No. And let me make this absolutely clear. I didn't leave him because he's gay. I left 
him because he lied to me about it." 

She looked at me for a minute. "Okay. So now you're going to stay with him until the 
end? What about your work?" 

"I'm still doing some. And Wes won't last long. A few months at most. So, if you 
want to come and see him, don't delay too much." 

She scowled at me. "Delay? Delay, shit! Clarence and I will be over Saturday. And 
I'll pass the news to everybody else." 

"Tell them to call first, not just drop in. He has good days and bad days." 

I decided to recruit Chantal for a visit. She'd enjoyed the play Wes had directed and 
he might enjoy her fresh approach to life. 

It was a week before she answered her phone. She'd been on tour in Europe, and 
we'd agreed not to call each other, due to the hassle of time differences, though she sent a 
few postcards. She didn't even know I'd moved. 

"Chérie! It is wonderful to hear your voice. How did you know I was home? I only 
arrived an hour ago. I am still unpacking." 

I explained about Wes and why I was living in his apartment. "So, I wondered if you 
would be willing to come and visit him. It would brighten his day." 

She was silent for so long I thought we'd been cut off. "Chantal?" 

"I'm sorry," she said. "I think you are very brave to look after him, but Iam not you. 
I have a horror of death and illness. It depresses me even to think about it." 

Someday you'll have to think about it. 

Chantal went on. "Chérie, I am eager to see you, but please don't talk to me about 
Wes. I am going to work on my first record, and I cannot afford to be depressed." 

"That is very exciting news." I was disappointed in her reaction, but I couldn't 
criticize. I wasn't her. 

She called me a couple of days later, and we had dinner and a night together. When I 
was with her, I could even forget about Wes for a few hours. 


*~ 


The days slipped by, and New York had the first snowfall of the winter. The white 
flakes pouring out of the sky obliterated Central Park and reminded me of a prairie 
snowstorm. I said, "Wes, do you want to hear the story of my life?" By his own choice, 
he knew almost nothing of my history so it would all be new to him. Now that it was too 
late, perhaps we could be completely open with each other. 

He smiled at me from his recliner. "You know I love drama." 


I gave him the basics, concentrating on my futile love relationships. When I told him 
about Chantal, he laughed with delight, if one could call that gasping hack a laugh. 

"Cool! No wonder you always seemed more like a buddy than a wife-person. Are 
you still seeing Chantal?" 

"Yes, but not often right now. She's busy recording." 

"No commitment?" 

"It would never work," I said. "Chantal wants a wife and so do I. You could say 
we're both married to our careers." 

"Too bad you don't have a penis. We'd still have been together." He sighed. "Except 
you'd be dying, too." 

Wes fell asleep for an hour, Pedro beside the recliner. The dog left Wes only when I 
took him for a walk. I prepared tea and rolled a few marijuana cigarettes. The doctor had 
told Wes that pot eased pain and promoted appetite and, so far, it was working. Finding a 
source had been less of a problem than I'd anticipated. All I had to do was ask Robert. He 
seemed to have connections everywhere. 

After Wes drank his tea, he said, "How do you feel now about your lovers?" 
"Disappointed because I made wrong choices. Sometimes I get angry. I wanted 
equality but Cort thought I was his slave. I liked Eddie's energy and love of life but in the 

end, he was a danger to himself and to me. Chantal doesn't even believe in love." 

Wes reached for a joint and I lit it for him. "Didn't you ever have sex just for fun?" 
he said. "Gay guys were into it in a big way. One-night stands were common. In fact, 
that's the only kind of sex some guys had. AIDS has changed all that." He sucked in some 
smoke, held it, let it out. "You have fun and go on your way. Like taking in a movie." 

"I know it's not wrong, but I have a hard time getting my head around it. I was 
brought up to believe that a woman finds her ‘one and only' and sticks with him for life. 
My ideal was to have a permanent partner, a soul mate, and I suppose it still is." 

"Do you feel guilty about the marriages?" 

"Three failures are hard to carry around." 

"Failures?" Wes coughed. "They were only failures because you didn't get what you 
wanted. Maybe you should change your goals." 

"Maybe I'm too stubborn. Partnership works for some people. Why not for me?" 

"I don't know. You'll have to figure that one out yourself." 


*~ 


The Christmas season came, along with many visitors for Wes. I walked every day, 
with Pedro and the camera, taking a break from the pain of watching Wes grow weaker. 
It didn't help much. Every time I saw a colorful sunset and remembered that Wes 
wouldn't see many more I'd start crying. I did everything I could to make him 
comfortable, though often I wanted to be somewhere else, not seeing, not feeling, not 
thinking about death. But I could not bear to let him die alone. 

One day I asked about his family. 

"Not much to tell," he said. "My father died when I was ten, my mother when I was 
twenty-two. I have no siblings." 

"No cousins, no aunts and uncles?" 

"None. I never felt like I belonged to a real family, and I guess I didn't. But I always 


loved New York, even when I was little. I do belong to this city." 

The certainty in his voice made me envious. "I like visiting Willow Bluff but it's not 
my home. I like visiting my family, but I don't belong with them, either." 

"You talk a lot about the West Coast." 

"I love it, but even there, I feel something is missing. Did I ever tell you that 
sometimes I wake up at night crying, 'I want to go home'?" 

Wes gave me a long look. "You haven't found your place in the world yet. It might 
be a person, not a place. Or an attitude. When you find it, you'll know." 

"Photography is a place. But it's not enough. Almost, but not quite." 

"T've been lucky. I've had New York and theater since I was a kid. The empty place 
for me was not accepting who I was. The illness gave me that gift." 

"A hell of a high price to pay," I said. 

"Yeah." Wes was silent for a moment. He stretched out his legs and gave me a gentle 
smile. "But it's good being at peace with myself. And it's good being able to talk to you, 
because you understand, just like a guy would." 

I smiled back. The real reason he liked talking to me was that I understood his 
feminine side. 

I lay in bed that night, musing on what we'd said. I was always happy when I was 
dealing with the camera and rarely lonely. What I wanted was someone on a similar 
journey to my own, someone with whom I could share every thought and feeling. 

Chantal fit that description pretty well, except the sex didn't work. I loved giving her 
pleasure and holding her and we had sex often. But it was a struggle, in spite of all the 
practice I'd had, to fake arousal, excitement, and passion every time. I was sad that I 
couldn't respond to her, but the magic wasn't there. She wasn't my soul mate. 

Why had I responded the first time we made love? Probably because I'd already 
sensed we were alike. But, once the novelty was gone and my body recognized there was 
no magic, it refused to cooperate. And we didn't really share everything. Right now, I 
needed to talk about Wes and about death, but she couldn't do that. 

I turned on the bedside lamp and looked at my watch. One in the morning. Too late 
to phone Nicole. But not Dee, four hours behind. As I had many times since I'd moved 
back in with Wes, I picked up the phone. 


~ 


By New Year's, Wes could barely make it from bed to bathroom. "It's time I went 
into hospital, Zanni. I don't want you feeding me and doing the bedpan thing." 

"What about hiring nurses? If you can't afford it, I'll pay for them." 

He gave me an odd look, then nodded. "Nurses would be better. I'd rather die here, 
with Pedro beside me and you to hold my hand. I can afford it." 

Nurses were hard to get when they found out they were dealing with AIDS, but 
finally I found three who agreed, and we began a new routine. Pedro let me feed him, 
walk him, and take him to the doggie beauty parlor, but otherwise he spent every minute 
beside Wes's bed or on it. I cooked, shopped, ran errands, and spent hours on the phone, 
telling Wes's friends they could have one last visit. When Wes was able, we sat and 
talked but, as the days went by, he spent more and more time asleep or zoned out on 
drugs. 


I could no longer concentrate and spent a lot of time pacing. I didn't want Wes to die. 
He was bright and talented and funny, a good person who deserved to live. Yet I did want 
him to die so he wouldn't have to suffer any more. I made myself go out for an hour 
every day, as a reminder that I must live every single minute, because I didn't know how 
many minutes I had left. 

One afternoon he fumbled for his wallet in the bedside table. He handed it to me. 
"There's a key." Pause for breath. "Take it out." 

When I showed him that I had it in my hand, he said, "Drawer in my desk." Pause. 
"Will, insurance, Pedro's pedigree." He stopped again, gasping for breath. "When I'm 
gone, open it." 

"T'll put the key somewhere safe." 

He clutched my hand. "Wear it around your neck." He paused. "Please." He glanced 
toward the living room, where the young redheaded nurse was taking a break. "I don't 
trust these people." 

I promised and he begged me to fetch his gold chain from the top dresser drawer and 
put it on right then and there. I did as he asked, my heart aching. Over the past three or 
four weeks, he'd been having increasing attacks of paranoia. 

"Better," he said, relaxing against his pillows as I showed him the chain around my 
neck. "That's better." Pause. "Will you take care of Pedro?" 

"Of course I will." I felt nearly as sorry for the dog as I did for Wes. Pedro's whole 
life revolved around Wes. How did one explain death to a grieving animal? 

"Stay here with him," Wes said. "There's enough money." 

He'd given me power of attorney three weeks before, when the nurses came, and I 
was writing the checks. I hoped he was right about the money. I'd never seen a bank 
statement and he had always refused to discuss finances with me. I smiled down at him. 
"Don't worry about it. I'll always look after Pedro." 

"Thanks." Pause. "I trust you." He closed his eyes. 

It was the last thing he said to me. At six next morning the nurse rapped on my 
bedroom door and told me he was gone. I picked up my watch and checked the date. 
January 21, 1983. The door had slammed shut on Wes forty years too soon. 


*~ 


I couldn't make decisions, couldn't get things done. I thought I was coming down 
with something, but Donna Gilbert said, "I'm prescribing tranquilizers. You show all the 
signs of deep grief, and the pills will help get you through the next few weeks." 

The tranquilizers made me numb and I didn't cry, not even at the service. After a 
reception at the apartment, I sat down to look at the black marble box containing all that 
was left of Wes Michaels. He'd asked me to bury his ashes under a rose bush in Central 
Park but that would have to wait until spring, when the ground thawed. 

I was angry about the platitudes mouthed by the minister taking the service. I knew 
he'd never met Wes, but it was hard to endure the one-size-fits-all comments. 'We are 
here to bid farewell to a dutiful son-—Wes's parents had been dead for years. 'Beloved by 
all who knew him'—even the gay bashers? The fact that he was gay was never 
mentioned, let alone the biggest struggle of his life: coming to terms with it. 

Pedro rested his chin on my knee. All week he'd followed me from room to room, his 


eyes saying, ‘What have you done with Wes?’ I tried to comfort him by petting him on 
my bed. He'd stay for half an hour, then go back to Wes's empty room. 

I glanced at my watch. Four o'clock. I might as well adopt the philosophy of Omar 
Khayyam in the Rubaiyat: get drunk and live for the moment. Ignoring the instructions 
on the bottle of tranquilizers, I poured myself a stiff scotch, went into the den, and 
unlocked Wes's desk. Time to look at his will and sort out his finances. 

Ten minutes later, I was in shock. The bank accounts and investments were worth 
close to a million dollars. I had no idea what the apartment was worth. And he'd left all of 
it to me. 

I didn't need his money. I'd already proved I could make it on my own. But it meant I 
could, whether or not I got paid for it, spend my life photographing the connections 
between all living things. A door had closed for Wes, but a new one had opened for me. 

Why had he left everything to me? I'd always assumed he would leave whatever he 
had to a theater, or a school for directors. Something like that. 

I saw the date on the will. September 1975, the month we'd married. I blinked, 
looked at it again. Wes had been taking care of me, right from the beginning. 

Then I did cry. 


18-Desert blooms 


Neil Hunter called me in March about a new project. I knew he liked my work. A 
Little Odyssey and Prairie Harvest were making money. Wandering the West Coast and 
New York Dreaming would be out this year and there was no doubt the New York book 
would sell well. 

"What's it about, Neil?" I desperately needed something to focus on. Now that I was 
free to photograph anything I liked, I couldn't decide what to do. I couldn't even make up 
my mind to return to the West Coast. 

Dee said, "Don't force decisions. You need time to grieve." But grieving was painful 
and, every time Wes walked into my mind, I chased him out with work, pills, or scotch. 

"Islands," Neil said. "We want to do a coffee table book about the beautiful small 
islands of the world. Most people love the idea of living on an island and this book will 
allow them to indulge in marvelous fantasies. Are you interested?" 

Silly question. "I'll get back to you." I thought of islands as Edens, escapes from 
routine, isolated and detached, serene. It would be wonderful to feel the living earth 
under my feet on a deserted beach or woodland trail. 

If I could talk myself into giving up the apartment, would Pedro be happy on the 
West Coast? My efforts to bond with him, including wearing one of Wes's old T-shirts, 
had failed. He might be better if we lived somewhere else, away from old associations. I 
rented a car and booked the two of us into a Long Island beach cottage for a week. 

The sun shone and waves creamed across the sand. The lighthouse at Montauk Point 
was lovely in early morning fog and I took hundreds of pictures. But Pedro wouldn't walk 
or eat, no matter how I coaxed. He lay, head on his paws, brown eyes reproachful. We 
headed back to the city on the fourth day. I couldn't let the dog starve to death. 

When Pedro saw the apartment building, he strained against the leash so hard I could 
barely hold him. Upstairs, he ran from room to room, looking for Wes. I was afraid the 
disappointment would plunge him back into deep grief, but he ate and drank. Then he lay 
down in the living room where he could watch our front door. 

That decision was easy. I'd keep the apartment until Pedro followed Wes. 

I phoned Dee and told her about the publisher's offer. "I'm going to accept it." 

"I'm sorry you're not coming back right away," she said, "but you'll be happy 
working in those wild places you love so much, and that's the most important thing." 

When I told her about Pedro on Long Island, she said, "Poor mutt! You could always 
get him a cat for company." 

I called Neil and made a date to sign the contract. Then I called a rental service and 
offered to rent a bedroom to a college student in exchange for looking after Pedro. 

The first two students I interviewed were women. Pedro would have nothing to do 
with them. The third was a young man called Jeremy who spoke respectfully to the dog 
and was rewarded with a nuzzle and an invitation to pat his curly head. 

"He likes you," I said, relieved. Jeremy moved into Wes's old room and Pedro 
followed him everywhere. I decided Pedro's biggest problem was that he preferred men 
over women. Like father, like son, I thought, and giggled. Then swallowed tears. I'd 
never be able to share that with Wes. I popped a tranquilizer. There was no point 
wallowing. 


*~ 


When I told Chantal about the project, she said, "Then we must spend a weekend 
together, chérie. I have something to tell you, too, but I will keep it as a surprise." 

I put a toothbrush in my bag and met her for a romantic dinner in a small Italian 
bistro near her loft. We indulged in candlelight, red wine, Eggplant Parmigiana, and 
fleeting, suggestive touches of our fingers across the table. When we reached her loft, I 
wanted nothing more than to see her unclothed so I could make love to every inch. 

"Wait," she said, laughing. "Wait! You must have the surprise first." She put on a 
record and her voice filled the room, languid and seductive, singing an old folk song. She 
did the second verse in the quirky cadences of jazz. Shivers of pleasure rippled down my 
spine. Her voice was rich and powerful as she improvised with the melody, playing 
against the driving rhythm of guitars and drums. 

She cuddled against me while we listened to the rest of the record. "That was 
incredible, Chantal. Just utterly fantastic. Congratulations!" 

"Thank you, chérie. If it goes well, there will be more." She rose and pulled a record 
album from behind the bookshelf. "Here, this copy is for you. See, I signed it." She 
smiled. "Now you can take me to bed." 

The next day I bought a dozen records and gave one to Nicole at lunch. "The woman 
I went to Greece with made this. You'll love her voice." 

"I know I will. I heard her on TV one night." 

"Damn! I missed that." 

Nicole shook her finger at me. "Listen, girl, if you looked at something besides the 
viewfinder of a camera, you'd know what was happening in the world." 

I packed a large supply of tranquilizers and flew to the South Seas. 


*~ 


After the islands project, the years flew by. One day I came home from Europe, said 
hello to Jeremy and Pedro and dumped my backpack and equipment case on the bed. 
When I looked at the desk calendar in the den, I couldn't believe what it said. September 
30, 1989. My fortieth birthday. 

Forty already? Not fair! The years were supposed to flow by one day at a time, not 
roar past like Niagara Falls. My hair was still long, thick, and wavy, but silver strands 
mixed with the black now. I was still slim. I didn't feel middle-aged, but that damn 
calendar said I was headed for the downhill slope. 

I phoned Dee. "I'm home again. What's been happening the last couple of weeks?" 

"Alison left Tim and is divorcing him." 

"Who's got Jill?" Dee had tracked me down in Nepal two years previously, so 
excited about Jackie and her having a granddaughter that she was barely coherent. Since 
then, I'd received snapshots of the baby at least once a month. 

"Alison, of course." 

"It's a pity Alison didn't leave Tim before they had a child." 

"Don't say that! I would never wish Jill unborn. She's too precious." 


"T didn't mean it that way. But being a single mother will be difficult for Alison." 

"Easier for her than some." Dee sounded tired. "Teachers are in demand, so getting 
work isn't a problem, and Jackie and I take turns baby-sitting." 

"Is that why you sound like you haven't had enough sleep?" 

Dee laughed. "You know my favorite saying? Well, with two-year-olds, you really 
don't know what's around the next corner! Yes, I'm tired, and I'll be glad when Alison can 
get a regular baby-sitter, but I wouldn't have missed this time with Jill for anything." 

I'd managed to spend a week or two with Dee every year since Wes died. Those 
times had been precious to me, like Jill was to Dee. I could relax completely with her, 
and she never bored me. I loved seeing her pictures and hearing about Jackie, Alison and, 
lately, the baby. Sometimes I wished I had time to achieve that kind of life. 

Then I called Chantal. I hadn't seen her for a couple of months, and it was 
disappointing to hear the message machine. Neil and Robert would be game for dinner 
and drinks, but we'd end up talking business and I wasn't in the mood. Nicole rarely 
socialized except at lunch. 

Jeremy rapped on the open door of the den. "I'm taking Pedro out. If you don't have 
plans for dinner, I'll get some take-out from a new Armenian place across the park." 

"Go for it!" 

I poured two ounces of The Macallan and settled in the den with my old journals. 
What had I done with the six and a half years that brought me to forty? 

Most of 1983 had been devoted to photographing islands. In 1984 it had been 
gardens, a spate of magazine features, and three weeks in Willow Bluff. Nothing had 
changed there. Jeff was quietly affectionate and Ruth in lecture mode. The weeping 
willow tree was still my favorite refuge. 

For the next two years, I photographed rural and remote areas in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland and produced enough material for two more shows. In the spring of 1986, the 
entry of a single name, with no explanation, brought back a vivid memory. 

I'd taken on a small job for the Scottish tourist board, part of which involved taking 
shots of Ian, a kilted piper. He had a strong, craggy face and a wicked sense of humor and 
I wanted to know what he thought, where he'd been, what he planned for the rest of his 
life. Little Sheba liked the look of his long, powerful legs. His smile and the way he 
touched my hand told me he was open for anything I was willing to offer. 

We went to a pub for beer and meat pie. When he slid his hand up my bare arm, I 
invited him to my room. We had to get the sex over with so we could talk and begin to 
learn each other. I went into his arms almost before the door had closed behind us. 

"Oh, you are a hungry lass!" He kissed me and we were out of our clothes and into 
the bed in less than a minute. 

The sex brought no surprises, but he held me close, surrounded me with his body and 
I felt content. "Tell me about you," I murmured into his shoulder. 

"Aye, in a moment. Let me use your shower first?" 

I waited, bereft, wondering about his passion for cleanliness when he could have 
been cuddling with me under the blankets. He came out of the bathroom, sat on the edge 
of the bed, and took my hand. 

"There's nothing to tell," he said, "except I'm off home. I have a wife waiting." 

I caught my breath, then wished him well. When he'd gone, I poured a drink and sat 
by the window while the fog-thickened darkness crept down the narrow street below. 


A slap in the face. But not the first and probably not the last. When I saw someone 
who reminded me of Steve or Chantal, I had to find out if he or she might turn out to be 
my soul mate. Sometimes I was lonely. Sometimes I made conquests just to prove I 
could. 

I'd climbed mountains in Nepal in 1987, losing ten pounds in the process. Which I 
gained back in Argentina in 1988, eating filet mignon cooked for me by Ramon. 

"My darling," he had crooned, cupping my face in tender hands, "I am going to make 
love to you so well that you will never want anyone else." 

Not true. I would always want to delve into the mysteries of another pair of pants 
until I found what I wanted. Which was not Ramon. 

I spent a month in Willow Bluff after I came back from South America and had 
noted my surprise that Shirleen and David were now twenty and eighteen. Apparently, it 
hadn't occurred to me that I was getting older, too. 

I didn't need to look at the current journal. I'd spent spring on the island of Naxos. 
Every day sunlight blazed out of a blue sky, reverberating off whitewashed walls and 
rippled sea as I ate my breakfast omelet in the same waterfront café. I hiked miles, 
photographing ruins, mountain villages, green valleys, long stretches of white sand 
beach. 

One evening, I took a mug of coffee from the café and sat on the steps leading down 
to the sea, to watch the red sunset fade to peach and yellow, then pale translucent gray. 

I didn't know she was there until she sat beside me. Dark of hair and skin, her eyes 
flashed dusky light. Her peasant blouse was cut low, revealing the warmth of ample 
breasts. Her feet were bare. Her face was familiar, and I wondered if I'd seen her in a 
dream, then realized she worked at the café. 

"I know a place," she said. "Will you go with me?" 

"I want to, but I won't." The temptation was strong. Why not take the chance? She 
might be the one. But I was at peace, bathed in cooling island air. If she wasn't the one, I 
would only have to endure yet another disappointment. 

"Do you want my brother?" Her voice was low. 

"No." 

"So I guessed right." 

I touched her hand. "Yes. And took a risk. I wish you better luck." 

"Go with God." And she was gone, into the encroaching darkness. 

I'd regretted that decision. What if the dark-haired woman had been able to do for me 
what Chantal could not? 

Too late now. But forty was not too late to find my soul mate, to settle down and do 
less traveling. The earth was omnipresent. I didn't need to fly to distant countries to take 
photographs which would tell the story of our beginnings and endings, of the 
nourishment we took from the earth, and our daily rape of her body. 

I heard the elevator and unlocked the apartment door for Jeremy and the dog. 
"Pedro's going gray around the muzzle," I said. 

"He's got arthritis, too, but still prances through Central Park as if he owns it." 

"You do a great job of looking after him." I reached down to pat Pedro, who evaded 
me. "I love him, even if he is a male chauvinist." 

We talked as we ate. Jeremy was working on his Ph.D. thesis now and, like Wes, 
thought New York was the only civilized area in a vast tract of wilderness. I could 


imagine the map in his head, with everything outside the city marked, ‘here be dragons.’ 

"Where are you going next?" he asked. 

"Arizona. My editor wants a coffee table book about the Sonoran Desert. I'll be gone 
until early spring, I think. After that, I don't know what I'm going to do." 

Next day Jeremy went to a library to study, taking Pedro with him. Alone in the 
apartment, memories of Wes flooded my mind until tears stung my eyelids. I wished I 
had some tranquilizers. I'd quit taking them when I learned, a year or so after his death, 
how to lock him away in a secret compartment of my brain. I didn't want to rely on pills 
again. Being numb kept the pain away but hampered my work. 

I let the tears flow. When they dried up, maybe the memories would be easier to 
bear. Maybe I'd stop feeling like I was adrift on a vast empty sea with nothing to hang on 


to except a camera. 


I flew to Tucson in early November and spent the first few days exploring museums, 
art galleries, bars, and restaurants to get a feeling for life in a small desert city. The 
weather was hot, and I pitied New Yorkers, now faced with snow and biting winds. I fell 
in love with and bought a Jeep, a utilitarian square box painted camouflage green. I 
looked under the hood, thinking I might do the servicing myself, but engines and 
accessories had changed a lot since I worked in Jeff's garage. I'd let the experts do it. 

Then I drove into the desert to check out my new subject matter. At first glance, the 
desert was flat, brown, and relatively bare but a closer look told me it was a complex 
environment with some amazing plants, especially the towering saguaro cactus. 

Next, I rented a tiny adobe house in the foothills of the Santa Catalina Mountains. 
Tucson lay sprawled below on a broad flood plain, surrounded by a giant's jagged fence 
of bare, gray mountains. The days were warm, the sky a clear, unrelenting blue. For a 
couple of days, I sat on the patio, soaking up the heat, and let my gaze rove over the 
rough cactus slopes below or across the long, flat distances to the mountains. 

I asked my landlady how to find the Santa Cruz River and she chuckled. "You've 
probably crossed it a dozen times," she said. "It's dry all year, then floods during 
monsoon season. There's a stream running underground, even when the riverbed is dry." 

When she told me the monsoon season was July and August, I said, "I won't be able 
to see that. I'm here to do nature photography and I'll probably leave after the flowers 
bloom in early spring." 

"You'd better hope for a wet December and January. If we don't get winter rains, you 
won't get any flowers to photograph," Phyllis said. "Some advice: when you go out in the 
desert, wear boots and watch where you step. There are seventeen species of poisonous 
snakes in this state, not to mention scorpions and other nasty little critters." 

"Do I need more than boots for protection?" 

"A hat. The sun here is potent. As for critters, no. The most common snake is the 
diamondback rattler, which isn't aggressive. Still, if you see what looks like a very long 
Argyle sock, be respectful. They don't like to be stepped on." 

Unable to find a cowboy hat I liked, I bought a broad-brimmed cloth hat and spent 
the next two months driving the back roads and photographing everything from saguaro 
cactus to firedot lichens. The lichens were incredible. They clung to bare rock and fed on 


nothing but hot desert air and the odd rain shower. Life here seemed as persistent as 
anywhere else on the planet. 

By mid-January, I'd roamed from Phoenix to Nogales to Yuma, including a day in 
Tombstone, where I bellied up to the bar in Wyatt Earp's saloon for a couple of shots 
before photographing the old false-fronted buildings. Then I went north to look at 
canyons, cliff dwellings, and thick pine, spruce, and fir forests on the mountain slopes. 
The terrain and plants were inviting, but I preferred West Coast morning fogs and the 
ocean. 

When I lived there, would I still want to 'go home"? Half my life was over, and I felt 
as if I hadn't really lived. Not like other people, anyway. I hadn't found my soul mate. 

As I drove south, back to Tucson, I saw that the desert flowers were still only in bud. 
I found Phyllis in her kitchen. "I have to wait a few days for the flowers to be in full 
bloom and I hate waiting. I want to do something different, but I don't know what." 

"Ever been horseback riding?" she asked, pouring me a lemonade. 

"Only three times." Twice with Wes, once in the Chilcotin. 

"I have friends who own a stable. Let me call them for you." When she hung up, she 
said, "There's a tenderfoot trail ride tomorrow morning. You're welcome to join it." 

Next morning, I reached the stable to find the other riders already mounted. I felt 
half-dressed without a cowboy hat, but I snugged the chin strap of my cloth hat and tried 
to look competent. After all, this was merely a horseback ride, not a movie. 

Jim met me at the corral gate. He was short and pudgy, not my idea of a Wild West 
cowboy, but obviously comfortable around horses. He helped me onto a placid bay, who 
shifted her feet and sighed as if she knew I was an amateur. I fell in behind the dozen or 
so riders and we moved off into the desert at a sedate pace. It felt good to be in the 
saddle, smelling horse, feeling the mare move beneath me, listening to the creak of 
leather. 

Two hours later we stopped beside a clump of mesquite and pale green paloverde. 
"Dismount," Jim called. "Time to stretch your legs and have a bite of lunch." 

I swung my right leg over the horse's rump and was hesitantly reaching for the 
ground when firm hands grasped my hips and landed me on my feet. I turned around. A 
man with a tanned, weather-beaten face, and hazel eyes smiled down at me. He wore a 
battered black Stetson that looked like a twin to one of Jeff's. 

"Larry Vance," he said. 

His dark hair, lean jaws, and high cheekbones reminded me of Lee Van Cleef. His 
deep voice sent sweet shivers up my spine. 

I stepped back and staggered, my leg muscles protesting the hours on the horse. 
Larry grabbed my arms and pulled me upright. I caught a whiff of English Leather. The 
clean, fresh, woodsy scent took me right back to Willow Bluff, with Jeff hugging me. 

"Your first time?" Larry asked. 

All I could do was nod. 

"You'll get used to it. Takes some practice, though." 

"You're Canadian, aren't you?" 

He smiled. "How'd you know? I didn't say more than three words." 

"Because I am. Canadian, I mean." 

"Where from?" He didn't seem to want to let go of my wrist. 

"Willow Bluff, Alberta." 


"You don't sound Canadian." 

"T've lived in New York way too long," I said. 

"You haven't told me your name." 

"Didn't I? It's Zanni. Zanni Howard." 

He took my hands in his, eyes intent on mine. "Glad to know you, Zanni." 

Jim walked over to us. "Come on, grab a sandwich out of the picnic basket. Beth is 
going to give a little talk about the different kinds of cactus and wildlife in this area." 

Beth did show-and-tell for half an hour, but I hardly heard a word. Every cell in my 
body seemed aware of Larry Vance sitting beside me. 

When Beth was through, Jim said, "Time to head on home, people." He glanced at 
me. "Zanni, listen to Larry. He's an expert." 

When we were mounted again, we rode knee to knee. "If you're an expert," I said, 
"why are you out here with a bunch of tenderfeet?" His jeans, boots and vest looked like 
they'd had plenty of hard wear. 

"It's a working holiday. I run a combination dude and cattle ranch in the Chilcotin, 
south of Williams Lake." 

The Chilcotin. I could smell sagebrush, see brown grass rippling in the breeze, hills 
dotted with long-needled Ponderosa pine. Hear cattle lowing and the creak of corral 
gates. 

I pulled myself together. "I'm on a working holiday, too. Taking pictures of Arizona. 
I'm a photographer." 

By the time we got back to the stable, he'd told me he was divorced, how big his 
ranch was, how many cattle he ran. I'd told him I was widowed and intended to move to 
the West Coast. He laughed easily. Everything he said seemed warm or clever. He kept 
reaching out with his hand as though he wanted to touch me, then withdrawing it. 

He helped me dismount. "Sure would like to see you again." He fed sugar lumps to 
our horses and rubbed their necks. He touched them with the same gentleness that Jeff 
gave his guitar. "But I'm heading to Phoenix today and then Flagstaff to see some riding 
stables." He gave me a worried look. "You still going to be here a week from now?" 

I gave him my address and phone number, and Phyllis's number, too, just in case. 

He took my hands again and stared into my eyes. His were the same hazel as mine. 
We were like twins. "Take care. And don't go away." 

I floated to my Jeep. Before I got in, I turned around and there was Larry, beside the 


stable door, waving. 


All I could think about was Larry. In the desert I photographed golden clusters of 
brittlebush among the rocks, only to discover I hadn't put film in the camera. I got lost on 
the way back to Tucson. I made sandwiches and forgot to eat them. Bewildered, I phoned 
Dee. "I know I'm absent-minded, but this is ridiculous." 

"You're in love," she said. 

"That's impossible! I only spent an hour with the man." 

"Haven't you ever heard of love at first sight?" 

Of course. Meeting Larry had been fated. He was my soul mate. I'd waited so long 
and, when it happened, I didn't even recognize the signs. 


I wanted to talk to Chantal, but she was in England, on an extended tour. When I 
phoned Nicole, she echoed Dee. "Don't jump into anything. Check him out first." 

"But I feel like I've known him forever. Like I've finally come home." 

"Oh, hon, you've got it bad." A child cried in the background. "I've gotta go. Don't 
worry. You'll get over it." She hung up before I could say anything else. 

I didn't want to get over it. I just wanted to be with Larry. But what if he didn't come 
back? What if I'd misread his eyes and words? I poured a scotch and slumped into a 
chair. How long would I have to wait? Three more days? Four? A whole week? 

The phone rang and I jumped for it. But it was Neil Hunter. "How are the flower 
photographs coming? The rest of the material is shaping up like a dream." 

Twenty years of professionalism yanked me back to some semblance of normality. I 
had to take those photographs. Now, before Larry came back. "The desert has just come 
into bloom," I said, the lie sliding off my tongue like buttered egg. "I'll get most of what 
you need within the next week. A few don't bloom until early summer." 

"ITcan work with that," Neil said. "Send me a memo about which flowers are missing 
and I'll get the book laid out. We can slot the last photos in when you get them." 

I made lists of flowers and ticked them off as I did each one. By the end of four days, 
I had dozens of rolls of exposed film, and my mind was a jumble of flower images: 
pinkish-purple sand verbena, yellow evening-primrose, ajo-lilies. Dominating all the rest 
was my favorite: the Mexican goldpoppy with lacy foliage like carrot tops, soft, silken 
petals ranging from bright yellow to orange and covering the slopes with sprays of 
molten gold. 

I'd have to return in May and June for the neon-bright pink blooms of the beavertail 
prickly pear and the equally brilliant red of the grizzly bear cactus. Saguaros didn't bloom 
until June or July. But I'd keep in touch with Phyllis. She'd let me know when the 
blooming started. Wherever I was. 


19-A hopeless romantic 


Three more days dragged by with excruciating slowness. Then Larry called. "Thank 
God you're still here, Zanni! I was afraid you might have gone." 

I tried not to let relief show in my voice. "How was your dude ranch survey?" 

"I picked up some good tips. How about dinner tonight?" 

I spent an hour under the shower. After the third time through my scant working 
wardrobe, I told myself to stop agonizing. If this man was my soul mate he wouldn't care 
if I wore my comfortable black jeans, boots, and T-shirt. 

When Larry arrived, he had on jeans and boots, too. Holding my hands, he said, 
"You look so sweet and feminine with your hair down instead of hidden in that bun." 

We ate at a Mexican restaurant decorated with bright serapes, pottery, and bunches 
of dried yellow and red corn. I was too aware of Larry's eyes caressing me to notice what 
I was eating. Afterward, we found an out-of-the-way bar. 

Larry ordered rye and ginger. "I drink too much," he said. "Marriage problems. Then 
divorce." He held my hand. "I think I've found the cure, though.” 

My blood was singing. "I drink a lot. Divorce, high-pressure jobs." It had become a 
habit; one I might break now that I'd met my soul mate. 

"So, you know what it's like being in a bad marriage." 

It wasn't the right time to talk about bad relationships, his or mine. He must have felt 
the same, for he asked me about growing up in Willow Bluff. 

We talked about our childhoods, about my love for photography and his for the ranch 
he'd grown up on. He sat beside me on the bench seat, his bulk a barricade between me 
and the world. "Zanni, it sounds like you've been everywhere. You've even got your 
name on some books. I've spent most of my life on the ranch. Think you can stand going 
out with a country hick?" 

"I'm a country hick myself. Most of my travel has been for work." 

He squeezed my hand. "I bet you don't ever run out of things to talk about." 

"I'm usually pretty quiet." 

"So am I." 

We both laughed. Neither of us had stopped talking all evening. 

The bartender appeared. "Time to drink up, folks. We close in ten minutes." 

I looked at my watch. "It's almost two! I can't believe how fast the time has gone." 

At my door, I said, "Would you like to come in for a few minutes? I could make 
coffee." I wasn't inviting him to make love to me. I just didn't want to let him go. 

"How about a nightcap instead?" he said. 

"All I have is scotch." 

"That's fine. Just put lots of ice in it." 

He took the drink from my hand as the phone rang. 

It was Jeremy. "I hate to spring this on you in the middle of the night, but I've been 
trying to get hold of you for hours. I had to have Pedro put down." 

My euphoria drained away, leaving an aching hollow through the center of my body. 
"What happened?" 

"He had a seizure and couldn't get up. I took him to the vet right away, but he said all 
he could do was keep him alive for maybe a couple of weeks in hospital. I was sure you 


wouldn't want that." 

I thought of Pedro's dignity and reserve. "You were right. Pedro wouldn't have been 
happy dying a slow death in a strange place." My throat was tight. "You did well by him 
and I'm sorry you had to go through this. I wish I'd been there." 

"It's okay. But I'm gonna miss him." 

"Me, too. I'll let you know when I'm coming back. It'll be soon." 

By the time I hung up the phone, my tears were in full flood. 

Larry rose from the sofa and hurried over. "What's wrong?" 

I told him and when he put his arms around me, I inhaled the familiar scent of 
English Leather. "Oh, sweetheart, I'm sorry." He held me tight. The warmth of his hand 
cradling the back of my head felt like a benediction. When the flow of tears dried up, he 
said, "Would it help if I stayed with you tonight?" 

I pulled back a little to look up at his face and he must have seen the doubt in mine. 

"I'm not trying to come on to you. I just want to comfort you." 

I needed solitude more than comforting. "I'd rather be alone tonight." I wanted to 
think about my memories. Pedro was my last link with Wes. 

Larry kissed the palm of my hand. "All right if I call you in the morning?" 

I couldn't smile, not even for this man who was being so considerate and caring. 


"Yes, but not too early." 


He called next morning at ten. "How about breakfast and a good long ride? I already 
talked to Jim. He's reserved a couple of horses for us." 

"T'll be ready in twenty minutes." Watching the landscape go by from a horse's back, 
with a minimum of talk, was exactly what I wanted. 

When Larry arrived, I felt like walking into the protective strength of his arms, but I 
didn't. I wanted to keep my grief private. That part of my life was over. Forever. 

After breakfast, Larry said, "I'd like to see a lot more of you. If you're willing, I'll 
change my reservation. I don't have to be back to the ranch for a couple of weeks." 

"T'd like that." I'd only just found him. I didn't want to lose him so soon. 

At the stable, Larry helped me mount, checked the girth, adjusted the stirrups for my 
long legs and gave the mare a sugar lump to keep her sweet. He even offered to carry the 
camera I had hanging around my neck. 

"It's all right. I'm used to packing a camera around." 

He lifted it gently from my neck and put it around his own. "I'm the kind of old- 
fashioned guy that likes to look after a woman." 

Wes had been, too, I thought. And Jeff, in his own way. If I wanted the camera, I 
could ask for it. After an hour of riding through the hills, I said, "Let's take a break." 

We sat on the ground to look at Tucson spread out below. "See the mountains west 
of the city?" I said. "Behind them is Old Tucson. A lot of movies have been shot there." 

"No kidding! I like Westerns better than anything. Can we go have a look at it?" 

I was thrilled. "Have you seen Clint Eastwood in Pink Cadillac?" 

"Yeah. And I just saw Tightrope, but I like the old spaghetti Westerns best." 

"So do I." It was amazing that he felt the same way I did. Yet I hadn't expected any 
less. I had the feeling we were meant to be together. 


Over the next two weeks we did a little riding, a little sightseeing and saw a couple 
of movies. Larry insisted on buying me a leather jacket, and watched as I tried on 
different styles. It reminded me of all the shopping trips I'd made with Wes. Mostly we 
talked. I told him, briefly, about my previous marriages and listened while he told me 
about his. 

"My first wife, Debbie, was seventeen when we met," he said. "She was a real 
looker, and I didn't notice she was flighty. I was pretty young myself, but when I went 
into the cattle business with my old man, I had to grow up. Only Debbie didn't." 

"What happened?" 

"I wanted kids real bad but she said she wasn't ready to be tied down twenty-four 
hours a day. I hung in for another three years before I figured out she was never going to 
agree to having kids. She liked running around too much." 

I poured drinks for us. "You gave it a good try." 

"Well, I loved her. She was my woman." Larry took a sip of his rye and ginger. 
"Then I met Frances and that worked out okay for a few years. We had Terry a year after 
we got married, but by the time he was walking, she said she didn't want any more." He 
sighed. "That's when I got into the booze in a big way. Anyway, Frances stuck around 
until she got Terry raised. When he went off to college two years ago, she left, too." 

"I never wanted kids. And it's too late now." 

"You just never met the right guy," he said, and smiled as he leaned over to kiss my 
cheek. "If you and I had met twenty years ago, we'd have half a dozen. But I'm fifty. I'm 
past wanting a bunch of ankle-biters running around." 

In spite of believing that soul mates should share everything, I couldn't tell him about 
Chantal. It wouldn't be fair to reveal something so personal about her, even to the man I 
loved. Gentlemen didn't kiss and tell, so Granny had said, and neither would I. Nor would 
I tell him about my other sexual adventures. Chantal had joked that being bisexual was 
ideal: double the fun, double the opportunities. It worked for her, but I'd had so little 
pleasure from sex that being flexible wasn't worth mentioning. 

The first time we made love, it felt good to be so close to his warmth, to have his 
arms around me, to inhale that familiar citrus and moss scent of English Leather. I was 
excited, my nerve ends twanging, and Larry was gentle and surprisingly sensitive. 

But there were no shooting stars. 

I was so disappointed I cried. He thought I was crying with happiness, and I was too 
crushed to set him straight. Like many of my experiences, there had been some mild 
pleasure but, like all my experiences, no fire. 

After a few more sessions in the sack, I knew I would have to go on faking orgasms 
to make him happy. I couldn't help feeling a little bitter that having my soul mate and 
loving him did not guarantee wonderful sex. 

But maybe I had some kind of subconscious block and needed time to adjust. Maybe 
when I got home to the Chilcotin hills, my body would wake up to its destiny. 

The night before Larry flew home, we had dinner in the Mexican restaurant again. 
Afterward he led me into the courtyard and went down on one knee beside the musical 
gush of the fountain. "Zanni, I love you. Will you marry me?" 

I said yes and he slid a diamond ring onto my finger. 

Startled, I said, "Larry, I'm sorry. I don't wear jewelry." 

He looked as though he'd walked into an invisible glass door. "But this is your 


engagement ring! It's proof that I love you, that you're mine." 

"I don't need proof of your love." We were sitting on a wooden bench now and I 
leaned over and kissed his cheek. 

He held my hand tightly. "But other people do. This ring tells the world that you're 
my woman, that I'll protect you. Please, Zanni." He looked frantic. 

I didn't want to give in. Then I remembered my mother turning her wedding ring on 
her finger and smiling. For her, the ring had been a symbol of joy. 

Well, the world wouldn't come to an end if I wore a bit of metal around my finger. 
Making him happy seemed more important. "All right." 

His face relaxed and he gave me a long tender kiss. Then he held both my hands and 
sang softly, "Sometimes it's hard to be a man, giving all your love to just one woman." 

"That's Stand by Your Man," | said, "only you're doing it backwards." 

"It's my favorite song. I figure it works both ways." 

We drank champagne and drifted home to my little house. I had my soul mate, at 
long last. I could wait for the shooting-star sex. 

"I sure am going to miss you," he said, as we sat cuddled together on the couch, 
holding hands. "Couldn't you get somebody in New York to pack your stuff?" 

"Packing is just a small part of it. I have to take care of some business and sell the 
apartment. See my editor. And I can't leave without saying goodbye to all my friends." 

"I wish I didn't have to go back," Larry said, with a sigh. "I could help you with all 
that stuff. But my foreman says three groups are coming in this week." 

I couldn't imagine Larry in my New York apartment. No matter which room I tried 
to put him in, it didn't work. Maybe because that life was over. "I couldn't fly home with 
you anyway," I said. "I'm coming back here to pick up the Jeep. I'll drive home up the 
coast road, which is a trip I've never made. I hope to get some good photographs." 

"Couldn't you see the coast some other time?" He drummed the coffee table with his 
fingers. I was flattered by his impatience to have me on the ranch. 

"Would you be interested in driving down that way for a vacation?" 

"Looking at the ocean isn't my idea of a good time." 

"Then I'd better see it now. I have to drive in that direction anyway. I might as well 
spend an extra couple of days and get the photographs I want." I squeezed his hand. "I'll 
miss you, too but we'll both be so busy the time will go quickly." 

After I saw him off at the airport, I stood by the Jeep in the parking lot until his plane 
disappeared over the mountains, then hurried back to the house to do my own packing. 
The faster I got things done, the sooner I'd be with him again. 


~ 


After the desert, New York seemed noisier and more smog-ridden than ever. It also 
felt like home, especially the apartment. I'd lived there far too long, I thought. 

Jeremy looked disappointed when I told him I was putting the apartment on the 
market. "I hate to move," he said. "It's such a great place." 

"[ hate to let it go myself. But it's so empty without Pedro." And without Wes. 

"Yeah, maybe it is better for me to move. I miss the old boy." 

I couldn't live in the past either. With an exciting new life waiting for me, I attacked 
the job of packing my photographs, negatives, and books and shipping them to Larry at 


Williams Lake. Every night he and I talked on the phone for a while. It was always hard 
to hang up, but every night I went to sleep with the sound of his voice in my head. 

I lunched with Neil, my editor, and told him I was headed west. 

"Darling, I hate to see you moving to the other side of the country," he said. "But I 
assume planes fly in and out of Canada, the same as they do here. I'll be in touch the next 
time I have a project I think would suit you." 

"I need time to settle into my new life, Neil. Give me six months or so, then I'll be 
ready to go back to work." 

Nicole invited me over for dinner to say goodbye. "I'm going to miss you, hon," she 
said. "I don't know why you want to go off into the wilds with some cowboy." 

"Love makes us do weird things," I said. "You and Clarence and the kids can come 
and visit any time you want." They had two children now. Nicole had gone back to work 
at the theater as soon as they were in school. 

"Love!" she said, with a snort. "Well, whatever it is, I hope it works for you this 
time. And I doubt we're going to traipse off to some ranch with nothing but cows and 
wide-open space." She leaned across the table and touched my cheek with her fingers. 
"You can always come home if it doesn't work. We'll take care of you." 

I nearly wept, but I knew she'd never forgive me. 

Robert took me to lunch. "I hate to see you go," he said, holding my hand across the 
table. "It's almost like losing Wes again." 

His sorrow was so obvious I wondered why I hadn't caught on before. "You and Wes 
were lovers once, weren't you?" 

He nodded, his face sad. "A long time ago, when we were young. And in love." 

"I'm sorry." 

Robert smiled. "We could have been braver." 

"Or more foolhardy." 

"Who knows what might have happened? Twenty years can make a big difference in 
how the world works. But it's too late for Wes. And the others like him." He let go my 
hand and ordered another Dubonnet. "Smile, my pet, I didn't mean to turn this into a 
wake. You're off to a new life and I'm quite happy in my old one." 

"I'd ask you to come and visit, but I don't suppose you would." 

"Leave New York? You must be mad, darling." He kissed his fingers and laid the 
kiss on my cheek. "No, I won't visit. You'll be back. You may think you want to live in 
the wilds, but you won't find the freedom you're looking for out there." 

He was wrong, but it would be a waste of time to argue. 

Chantal came back into town two days before I left, and we made a date for dinner. 

"All right, ma petite corbeau," she said, "tell me about this new lover-boy." 

I did, at length, finishing up with the news that not only did Larry remind me of Clint 
Eastwood and wear a black Stetson like Lee Van Cleef, he also played guitar. 

She burst out laughing. "You say all that like he won the Nobel Prize." She eyed me 
for a moment. "Does this mean you are not going to spend the night with me?" 

"No, it doesn't. I still love you, Chantal. I always will. And I'm not married yet." I 
asked her about her own love life. 

"Oh, [have a new man, chérie. His name is Gregory and he's English. He wants to 
marry me, and I keep saying no. He wants to live with me, but I say no to that, too." 

"Are you in love with him?" 


"A little." She shrugged. "I think about marrying him, but I know he's on his best 
behavior only so long as I do not let him capture me. I don't know what he would be like 
if I wore his ring." 

"When you meet your soul mate one of these days, you won't have any doubts." 

"Ma petite corbeau, you are a hopeless romantic." 

The taxi took us to her loft, and we had a glorious evening of talk, laughter, and love. 
Next morning, when we promised to keep in touch by phone and kissed goodbye, I had 
tears in my eyes. I hated to leave her. Yet I couldn't wait to be with Larry and have my 
future settled once and for all. 

Two days later, I boarded the aircraft for Tucson. As the plane gained altitude, I 
looked down and said goodbye to New York before the gray clouds intervened. By the 
time we reached cruising speed, my sense of urgency had vanished. I was happy to be on 
my way but had no desire to wish away the miles. 

In Tucson, I had tea with Phyllis. "Will you phone me when the prickly pear and 
grizzly bear cacti come into bloom? Call collect. About the saguaros, too." 

Afterward I collected the Jeep and headed for San Diego, then north to Los Angeles, 
where I stayed overnight. I wanted to stop in San Francisco and see if any of the theater 
people I'd known were still around, maybe even go to Golden Gate Park and say hello to 
the old blue gum tree, but I could share all that with Larry later. Instead, I switched to 
Highway 101 and headed for the Oregon coast. 

At last, I stood on a cliff with the sea wind whipping my hair around my face, 
exhilarated by the waves roaring and crashing against the rocks below. This limitless 
ocean felt more powerful than the gentler waters of the Straits which bordered Victoria. I 
hoped the camera could somehow express the primitive thrumming of wave on rock, the 
unhurried, yet unstoppable power of moon-drawn water. 

In our nightly telephone conversations, Larry pressed me to hurry. "I wish you'd 
taken the plane. I miss you a whole pile." 

"I miss you, too, but I didn't want to give up the Jeep." The Jeep, like my camera, 
had come to feel like part of me. It was silly to be attached to four wheels and an engine, 
but I couldn't help it. The camera spoke for me, but the Jeep, I thought, was my escape. I 
couldn't imagine what I might need to escape from now, but it was nice to have the 
means. Or maybe the Jeep was just a convenient substitute for a horse. 

Sure, Zanni, just throw a saddle on the driver's seat and ride the range all day. 

"You could've bought one here." 

"Too late, I'm over halfway home." I felt a powerful sense of freedom now that I'd 
found home, and my life was settled. Another two or three days shouldn't make any 
difference. Larry would be hurt, though, if I didn't seem eager to be with him and the last 
thing I wanted to do was hurt him. "I'll be there soon. I miss you, too." 

"That's okay, sweetheart. You take care now and drive carefully." 

I arrived in Victoria, with many rolls of exposed film, a mere seven days after I'd left 
Tucson. 

"I wish you could stay more than one night," Dee said, after we'd moved to the 
balcony, me with a scotch and her with a tomato juice instead of her usual martini. 

The two Abyssinians had followed us to the balcony and Bella jumped into my lap. 
Barney stood up, put his front paws on my knee and gave me an imploring look. I 
scooped him up with one arm. "Why wouldn't he jump?" 


"He has arthritis. They're both showing signs of kidney disease, too." 

"Poor babies!" I stroked and cuddled them, and they purred loudly. 

"Well, they are nearly seventeen," Dee said. "I hate to think about it, because they're 
wonderful friends, but I'm afraid they won't be with me much longer." 

"Dee, I'm so sorry." 

"It's all right," she said. "I'll be devastated when it happens, but they've had good 
lives." She put down her tomato juice. "So, you're really in love this time." 

"That's how it feels. I wish Larry had agreed to get married here, so you could meet 
him, but he has this romantic idea of having the ceremony in a clump of poplars near his 
house. Plus, he wants to throw a humongous barbecue for all his friends afterward." 

The doorbell interrupted. Dee came back with a blonde, curly-headed little girl of 
about three, dressed in overalls. "This is Jill. Jill, this is Aunt Zanni." 

I knew this must be Alison's daughter, Jackie and Dee's granddaughter. If her 
personality matched her looks, no wonder Dee was so smitten. 

The child solemnly shook hands with me, then turned to Dee. "Auntie Dee, can I go 
get my box of toys?" 

"Sure you can, honey. Off you go." 

When Jill had gone, I said, "How is Alison doing now that she's divorced?" 

"She's looking much happier. She's teaching full time again and sometimes I babysit 
Jill for her when she has errands or a meeting to go to." 

"Why doesn't Jackie look after her?" 

"She usually does. They're both at the same meeting tonight." 

After an hour, Dee tucked Jill into bed and kissed her. "Alison will pick her up after 
ten." She lifted the two cats onto the bed, where they snuggled down next to the child. 

We went back out into the dusk to watch the water in the cove shimmer as it clung to 
the last remnants of light. I said, "Too bad you didn't have kids of your own." 

"I guess it's age but, much as I adore that child, I'm always glad to see her go home 
after a few hours. Running a business is more than enough responsibility." 

It was after one in the morning when we finally stopped talking and Dee shooed me 
off to the guest room. We were up again at seven to breakfast together and go our 
separate ways, Dee to work and me to the ferry. 

"I wish we had longer," I said. It was so good being with Dee. 

"So do I." She smiled. "But you're always rushing off to some new adventure." 

"This is my last adventure," I said. "He's the one. I'm settled." 

She hugged me. "At least you're a lot closer now. You'll be able to visit more often." 


*~ 


Late in the afternoon, I turned west off the highway and drove under the Rolling R 
Ranch sign, the letters carved into the flat side of a weathered split log, suspended by a 
chain between two tall upright logs. I stopped the Jeep on the side of the gravel road and 
looked down over the valley that was to be my home. 

The road ended a quarter mile away in a big farmyard containing a two-story house 
painted bright turquoise, a couple of barns, and a clutter of smaller structures. Fat black 
Aberdeen Angus cattle and a few horses grazed open grassland sloping down to a creek. 
On the other side, the grassland rose to hills dotted with Ponderosa pines and aspens 


unfurling new leaves. In the distance loomed the dark blue green of heavy forest. Behind 
me, across the highway to the east, the hills were bare and brown, the way I remembered 
them from when I was seven. Soon I'd be riding in those hills. 

Two sleek German shepherds loped up the road toward me. Larry had told me they 
were called Ridley and Wolf. "Hi, guys," I said and opened the Jeep door. One of them 
growled and I shut the door. Apparently, I had to be properly introduced. 

I parked in front of the house and beeped the horn. Thirty seconds later Larry came 
barreling down the front steps, pulled me out of the Jeep and squeezed me in a bear hug. 

"Damn, thought you were never getting here. God, you look good!" He hugged me 
again. "Come on in and meet Mattie." 

He looked good, too. The excitement of anticipation that had been missing during 
my trip west bubbled up inside me. 

I already knew Mattie was his cook, married to Red, the foreman, and that they lived 
in a small house on the property. We walked down the hall, followed by the dogs, to the 
big kitchen at the back and I could see the house was old, but newly renovated. It looked 
a lot better on the inside than the turquoise paint on the outside suggested. A thin, graying 
woman, almost as tall as me, came out from behind the counter that divided the kitchen 
from the eating area and shook my hand. 

"I'm glad to meet you," she said. "Larry's done nothing but talk about you ever since 
he got home." Her face was sweet, but her dark gray eyes had a calm level gaze that 
made me feel she might be able to see depths in me that even I didn't know were there. 

Larry introduced me to the two shepherds, who sniffed my hands, then followed 
Mattie to the cupboard. She gave them each a dog biscuit, said, "You two get out of my 
kitchen," and shooed them out the back door. 

"You spoil those dogs," Larry said. "They're working animals, not pets." 

"They do all right," she said. "You and Zanni going to be here for supper?" 

"Damn right. The best cook in the Chilcotin runs my kitchen," Larry said. 

"That kind of blarney, plus fifty cents, might get you a cup of coffee," Mattie said. It 
sounded like something she said fairly often. "There's only six of us tonight. Those two 
cowboys you hired last week have moved into the bunkhouse." She looked at me. "The 
table behind you seats eighteen and it's mostly full from now till late fall. Just happens we 
don't have any guests tonight." 

"Will I be able to help with cooking and so on?" 

Mattie smiled. "Only if you don't have anything better to do." 

"All you need to do is look beautiful," Larry said, putting an arm around my 
shoulders, "and be nice to the guests. Oh yeah, and take your pictures." He stepped back. 
"Guess I'd better bring in your suitcases. Did you pack any of your books? I want to show 
Mattie and Red what a smart wife I'm getting." 

"Sorry, they're in the crates being shipped from New York." 

"Do you think they'll be here in the next two weeks? I was figuring on us getting 
married the last Saturday in April." Larry gave me an anxious look. "Does that give you 
time enough to get a dress and everything? Williams Lake has lots of stores." 

"I don't see why not." It was sweet of him to be so proud of my photography. 


*~ 


A marriage commissioner performed the wedding ceremony beside a small grove of 
poplar trees with fresh green leaves. The hundred or so people who witnessed our pledges 
lined up for kisses or handshakes, then we all drifted to the refreshment table where a 
couple of champagne bottles and dozens of bottles of beer nestled in buckets of crushed 
ice. 

Mattie said, "The champagne is mostly for you. These cowboys won't be happy 
unless they have their beer." 

"I'm not crazy about champagne myself, but it's nice for drinking toasts." I'd made 
sure Larry's liquor cabinet contained plenty of scotch. 

"That dress suits you," Mattie said, "though I can't say it looks much like a wedding 
dress." Her flowered silk shirtwaist was very 'mother-of-the-bride.' I wondered what kind 
of dress my mother would have chosen. 

I was wearing a deep rose linen suit with an ankle-length skirt and a fitted jacket. 
The severity of its lines was offset by the vibrant color and my hair flying loose, down 
past my shoulder blades, the way Larry liked me to wear it. It would be the ideal dress to 
wear to my next gallery opening. "I don't pay much attention to conventions." 

"No?" Mattie eyed me for a minute. "If I were you, I'd be careful what I say along 
those lines until you see which way the wind blows. Larry and my Red are alike in a lot 
of ways. Bronc-riding, gun-toting cattlemen who have very old-fashioned notions." 

She was warning me to walk softly. But why would I need to? Larry and I loved 
each other and if we had differences, surely those could be talked through. We'd already 
had a couple of tense moments, the first when I'd suggested we paint the house white. 

"Zanni, turquoise is my favorite color!" 

I decided if it meant that much to him, I could live with it. The second moment was 
when I told him I wanted to retain my own name of Howard. 

"But," he'd protested, "you'll be my wife and it's only natural you would take my 
name. Besides, I want the whole world to know you're mine!" 

I thought marriage was partnership, not ownership, and keeping my own name was a 
statement to that effect. But, after the way he'd reacted to me not wanting to wear his 
ring, I decided I'd better give him a financial reason, or he'd feel resentful when I refused 
to give in. I told him having a new name could complicate book contracts and a great deal 
of other paperwork to do with my profession. 

"If you say so," he'd said. "But people won't think it's right you having a different 
name to mine, so I'm going to introduce you as Zanni Vance. We can get it changed to 
Vance later on when you get used to the idea. You don't have to worry about your 
photography now anyway. I'll look after you." 

"T'll always do photography, Larry. That's who I am." 

"Sure you are, sweetheart. It's one of the things that makes you so special." 


~ 


I spent the first half of May unpacking the crates from New York and settling into 
my new home. Larry had offered one of the spare bedrooms upstairs for my office and it 
took a long time to arrange the boxes of prints and negatives to my satisfaction. I loved 
the view from the window: greening meadows, Ponderosa pine, dusky blue mountains. I 
went into Williams Lake and bought a small desk, a large worktable, and a telephone. 


"You're really serious about this photography stuff, aren't you?" Larry looked 
bemused as he glanced around the renovated room. 

"Larry, I can't believe you said that. I'm a professional photographer. It's what I do 
and always will do. I told you that when we were in Arizona." 

"Sorry, sweetheart, I guess I wasn't listening." 

A few days later Phyllis called. "The prickly pear is just about out, and the grizzly 
bear will be in full bloom in maybe three or four days. I've rented out the little house, but 
you can stay with me." 

I made plane reservations. Williams Lake to Vancouver. Vancouver to Seattle. 
Seattle to Phoenix. Phoenix to Tucson. "Driving would be less hassle," I said to Larry, 
when he walked in five minutes later, "but I don't want to be away from you that long." 

"Away from me?" He looked confused. "You're not going anywhere." 

"T have to go," I said. "Remember I said, before you left Arizona, that I was taking 
pictures for a book and would have to go back and photograph some cactus in full 
bloom?" 

"I don't remember that. Anyway, you're my wife now. They can get somebody else 
to take those pictures. There must be plenty of people around Tucson could do it." 

"It's part of my contract." Why didn't he understand that having a book of my 
photographs published meant I was damn good, that there was a demand for my work? I 
didn't know how to make it clear without sounding like I had a big ego. "If I don't do it, 
Larry, the publisher could sue me." 

"Well, in that case." 

"Do you want to come with me?" It would be fun to go riding with him again. 

"I can't go now, sweetheart. We've got guests booked right through October." 

"Couldn't Red handle things for a few days?" 

"You don't understand this business yet. If I leave Red in charge, something will go 
wrong. It always does." 

"I thought you said he was a topnotch foreman." 

"He is. But he's not me." 

"Maybe you can come with me in late June. Or it might be July. That will be the last 
trip I have to make for this book." Except for doing signings, I thought, but I'd tell him 
about those later, after he got used to living with a professional photographer. 


~ 


When I returned from Arizona, I began tagging along on most of the trail rides Larry 
organized for his guests. I loved being on horseback and, because I was riding almost 
every day, I soon learned how to control a horse and stay in the saddle, even when we 
were clambering up and down steep canyons. 

After supper, Larry would show the guests my books, prominently displayed on the 
living room bookshelves. He'd say, "My wife did these. Pretty damn good, eh? That's 
how come she's always got a camera hanging around her neck." 

This was gratifying when the guests were interested, but when they weren't, I felt 
like crawling under the sofa. 

I took the camera everywhere and soon had stacks of photographs. The Chilcotin had 
its own prickly pear cactus, along with velvety gray-green sagebrush and fields carpeted 


with the brilliant yellow flowers of arrowleaf balsamroot. I got shots of many birds and 
animals, including coyote and foxes, but not black bear and cougar which, according to 
Larry, generally stayed up in the hills. 

In the evening, we watched TV, holding hands, or Larry played his guitar. He often 
sang Stand by Your Man. He sang old songs, too, like You Are My Sunshine, Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds, and Ghost Riders in the Sky. I loved the sound of his deep voice and the 
way he played the guitar as if he were making love to it. 

He was still drinking a lot, but he never got silly. I only knew he'd had too much 
when he slurred his words or missed a note on the guitar. That meant he wouldn't want 
sex. There'd been no shooting stars for me yet and, though I didn't mind faking orgasms 
to make him happy, my own disappointment meant I avoided sex when I could. 

On a quiet Sunday toward the end of June, Larry and I came home from checking 
fences between the ranch and the highway to find a strange car in the yard. The visitor, a 
short, roundish man dressed soberly in a tie and jacket, was waiting for us in the living 
room. He put down his coffee mug and rose. 

Larry shook hands with him. "Conrad, good to see you." He turned to me. "This is 
my wife, Zanni. Zanni, this is Conrad Dekker." 

Conrad held my hand in both of his. "I'd like to welcome you to the Chilcotin, Mrs. 
Vance. And I'd be very pleased to welcome you at church next Sunday." 

"T'll be in Arizona next Sunday." Phyllis had phoned to say the saguaro was about to 
bloom. "Which church?" 

Conrad glanced at Larry, who looked uncomfortable. "I see Larry hasn't told you he's 
a member of the Dutch Reformed Church." Conrad let my hand go. "A lapsed member, 
I'm sorry to say, and surely in need of God's word. I hope you'll help me set him straight, 
Mrs. Vance. You ladies have more influence than you give yourselves credit for." 

"Larry is free to go to church if he wishes," I said, "but I've never belonged to a 
church and never will." 

Conrad stopped smiling. "I'm sorry to hear that. My words seem to have fallen on 
stony ground. I'll pray for both of you." He stepped past us and walked out the front door. 
The dogs escorted him to his car. 

"What was that all about?" I asked. "Is Dekker a minister?" 

"Dekker is a fool," Larry said, still looking uneasy. "My folks were Dutch Reformed, 
and I was raised that way, but I haven't been inside the church since my first marriage, 
except for funerals. Church is okay for kids but once I was grown, it got in my way." 

"Why would he try to get you back in the flock?" 

"They don't give up easy. And they likely need the money they'd get out of me." 
Larry moved to the hallway and hung up his hat. "Didn't you go to church as a kid?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't believe in God." 

"Some of what they preach makes good sense," he said. 

I didn't bother asking what part made good sense. Dee had told me stories about 
Jackie's family clinging to their religious beliefs like drowning sailors to a life raft, but I 
knew Larry wasn't like them. 


20-All a woman needs 


The first weekend in July, we went to the Williams Lake stampede. I'd never been to 
a rodeo and was so thrilled I tried to photograph everything. I was sorry I couldn't get the 
smells of sweating horses, leather, and dust on film. 

"Slow down, sweetheart," Larry said, as I raced from one vantage point to another to 
get more photographs, "there's a stampede every year. You'll be too pooped to party 
tonight." We were planning to go to the barn dance. 

As it turned out, Larry was too drunk to dance, and we were home by dark. I didn't 
care. I'd had a good time watching cowboys stick like burrs to bucking broncos and 
imagining that, with a little practice, I could do as well. 

By the end of July, I was feeling confident enough, at least, to ride out on my own 
with the camera. Larry usually took guests on the same half dozen routes for trail rides, 
but I wanted to explore different trails as well as the bare, hilly grasslands to the east. I 
also wanted solitude so I could concentrate on what I saw and have plenty of time to 
think about it. The thinking often took far more time than taking the pictures and I knew, 
from the comments he made, that Larry thought this was a waste of time. 

One morning after breakfast, he told me which trail he intended to take that day and I 
said, "I won't go with you then. I'll ride up to Crow Lake instead." 

He looked surprised. "I don't want you riding by yourself. I'd be worried every 
minute. Anything could happen. Promise me you won't go off on your own." 

It was my turn to be surprised. "I'll be fine, honestly. I want to set up a blind on the 
shore so I can photograph birds. Which I can't do if there are guests milling around." 

"Zanni, I meant what I said." He was frowning now. "It's too dangerous. Wait until I 
can get a day off and I'll take you to Crow Lake." 

I was saved from further argument by Red sticking his head in the back door and 
saying the horses were saddled and the tenderfeet ready to ride. Larry grabbed his hat, 
kissed me on the cheek and hurried out. 

From my upstairs office window, I watched the riders disappear over the hill to the 
north. Fine, I was heading south. When I'd gathered the equipment I wanted to take, I 
went down to the kitchen and said to Mattie, "I'm going to Crow Lake to photograph 
birds." I put a couple of apples in my camera bag. "If I'm not home by five o'clock, I 
guess somebody should come looking for me." 

Mattie smiled. "You'll be all right. Here, I made you a tuna sandwich." 

"How did you know I was going?" 

"You had that kind of look in your eye. Larry will be burnt when he finds out." 

"He's sweet to be concerned, but he has to learn that I can take care of myself." 

"That's not something he'll want to hear." Mattie closed the door of the dishwasher 
and pressed the 'on' button. I walked out into the fresh sunlit morning and saddled Rosy, 
the amiable bay mare I usually rode. 

I came home late that afternoon, tired but euphoric after taking hundreds of shots of 
plants and birds around Crow Lake. I'd sat on the hill above the lake, with Rosy cropping 
grass nearby, and eaten my tuna sandwich, remembering the sandwiches Granny had 
made for me when I went out photographing. Then I lay back on the grass, with my hat 
over my eyes, and dozed for half an hour to the music of birds and grasshoppers. 


When Larry came in, he was red-faced. He slammed his hat down on the kitchen 
counter. "You could have been hurt. The horse could have thrown you. Or stepped in a 
pothole and broken a leg. You might have met up with a grizzly. Or a rattler." 

"But none of those things happened." I hoped my smile would calm his anger. 

"You're just goddam lucky," he snapped. 

"You don't seem to realize how much I've learned about horses and riding. I can take 
care of myself." 

"Like hell you can. Anyway, that's my job. I'm your husband and I'm telling you not 
to ride out on your own." 

"Larry, I'm an adult, not a child. Listen to reason, will you?" 

"Reason!" He slammed his fist on the counter. "You're just a woman, not a man. 
Which means you don't have a fucking clue about anything!" 

I could feel tears coming. It was hard to believe he could be so insulting, so hurtful. 
"That's right," [ said. "I married you, didn't I?" 

I stalked upstairs, locked myself in my office, and cried. When the tears were done, I 
sorted pictures and thought about my marriage. Late in the evening I went downstairs and 
found Larry sitting with a rye and ginger, the house silent, the television off. 

"I'm sorry for what I said to you, Larry." I felt I could apologize for that without 
changing my mind about my actions. 

Larry rose and put his arms around me. "Oh, sweetheart, I just want to take care of 
you, that’s all. You have to let me do my job. You mean everything to me." His voice 
sounded hoarse, as though he'd been crying, too. 

"I know, and I love you for it." My words were muffled in his shoulder. "But if I 
don't get the pictures I need, how will I ever publish a book of Chilcotin photographs?" 

"I've been thinking about that. I'll get Red to take some of the trail rides so I can take 


you wherever you want to go." 


After the first couple of trips, Larry was bored, though he wouldn't admit it, and I 
could tell he was worried about leaving the paying guests in charge of his hired hands. He 
tried to be helpful but succeeded only in hampering me. 

As we rode home in the soft evening light after the third trip, I said, "When I go on 
trail rides, you treat me like a paying guest, not an assistant guide. On these photography 
trips, I'd like it if you just came along for the ride and let me take care of the camera." 

"But you don't seem to know what you're doing. You spend way too much time 
poking around or staring into space." 

That hurt. I'd spent hours explaining how I made pictures. Obviously, he hadn't heard 
any of it. I remembered that Cort hadn't wanted to hear what I said, either. Something in 
my mind cracked across, opening a dark seam. I spurred Rosy to a gallop, trying to 
outrun it. 

A week later, Larry said, "I have to admit you're pretty good with horses. You might 
be all right on your own, but I want to know exactly where you're going and for how 
long. And take the dogs. Anything happens, they'll come for help." 

I was delighted to have the freedom to work in my own way. As I rode out that day, I 
remembered telling Neil I meant to take six months off after Larry and I married. I'd 


taken maybe two weeks. Work was, apparently, essential to me. 

One morning in late August, I was struggling with the proposal for my Chilcotin 
book when Larry stuck his head in my office door and said, "I need to talk to you." 

"Can it wait until coffee time? I'm working." Mattie always put on fresh coffee about 
nine-thirty and when we were both home, we met in the kitchen for a mug and talked 
over our plans for the day. 

He stood by my worktable, frowning. "But I want to talk to you now. Dick just 
called. He's coming for a visit, and I thought you could make up the bed in the guest 
room. The cleaner would do it, but she's not due back till next week." 

"Of course." Dick was Larry's brother. A busy corporate lawyer, he'd come up from 
Vancouver for our wedding, but stayed only one night and I'd barely had time to say 
hello. "Now I'll get to know him better." 

Dick arrived in time for dinner on Saturday, expanding the table to eleven. 
Everything went smoothly until one of the guests made a remark about how much early 
feminists had done for women. 

Dick put his wine down, slopping some of it on the table. "I'm getting goddam fed up 
with these loudmouthed feminists influencing other women to see men as tyrants and 
abusers. I'm not a tyrant and I'll just about guarantee that no man at this table is an abuser. 
It's time these women were silenced, before they do more damage." He sounded like he 
was in a courtroom, putting final arguments to the jury. 

"And just what do you think they're damaging?" I said. 

Larry prodded me in the ribs and whispered, "Don't argue. He's loaded." 

Dick slammed his fist on the table. "Society! Relationships between men and 
women. They're upsetting the natural order of things." 

"What's this natural order you're talking about?" I wasn't going to let this go, no 
matter what Larry said. 

Dick glared at me as if I were sitting in the dock. "Men fight the wars and govern the 
country. Women raise the kids and look after their families. That's the way it's supposed 
to be. Men run the world. Women take care of men." 

Ruth would love him, I thought. "Women are just as capable as men. A lot of women 
are top-flight professionals." 

Dick said, "You think these so-called professional women are happy? They don't 
have the brains to see that their true happiness lies in being wives and mothers. That's 
what they're built to be. That's where their freedom lies." 

"Not all of them want children or husbands." 

"The ones that don't are freaks." His face was red, his mouth a thin angry line. 

Larry looked at my face and broke in. "Hey, gang, let's not get too serious. Most of 
you people are on holiday so let's live it up a little." He went around the table, pouring 
more wine and telling jokes. 

My lungs felt like they might explode from the effort to keep silent. Dick was 
spouting the same old crap: women must live for others. Men create, women serve. Well, 
not in this house. Now that I knew Dick better, I wished I didn't. 

In bed that night, Larry said, "Don't pay attention to Dick. He inherited the worst of 
our old man's faults. He's opinionated and pig-headed." 

"Not to mention sexist. I can see why he's still single." 

"Yeah. But don't argue with him. You'll never change his mind." 


"If I don't say something, everyone will think we agree with him." 

The only answer I got was a snore. 

The next night, Dick told a story about one of his partners. "Ralph's wife left him a 
month ago and I'll never understand it. Why would a woman leave a lovely house to go 
live in a trailer park alone? Ralph said he loved her. What more could she want?" 

Larry said, "That's a real puzzle. Everybody knows that all a woman needs to make 
her happy is a man who loves her." He smiled and patted me on the knee. "Even if she 
does pretend otherwise now and then just to make him squirm." 

Was Larry saying that because I had him, nothing else should matter to me? But I'd 
never thought a soul mate was all I wanted. Having a partner was the foundation of a life, 
but the partners could build other rooms. I needed a soul mate, but I needed work just as 
much. Was Larry agreeing with Dick to tease me? Or did he really mean what he'd said? 

I didn't get a chance to find out. They got drunk again that night and I went to bed, 
leaving them to reminisce. The same thing happened the next four nights and then it was 
time for Dick to leave. Larry said goodbye early because he had to take guests on a trail 
ride, so I walked Dick out to his car. 

"Two pieces of advice," he said, getting behind the wheel and rolling the window 
down. "First, don't pay attention to Larry when he starts mouthing off. He's as 
opinionated and stubborn as our father. Second, if you haven't made wills, you should. If 
one of you dies intestate, there'll be a real mess for the other one to clean up. I told Larry 
that last night, but I don't know if he heard me." 

"I've been meaning to make a will, but something always seems to interfere." 

"Get it done," he said. "Talk to an intellectual property lawyer about your copyrights 
before you finalize it. They're probably worth quite a lot." 

I thanked him and went back inside to scrape carrots for Mattie. I was glad Dick was 
gone. He infuriated me. So did Larry's comment about what women needed. He might 
have been merely egging Dick on, but the comment rankled. 

Larry had changed his will right after our wedding. The ranch was to go to his son, 
Terry, who was in the US getting degrees in agriculture and finance. Larry had strong 
feelings about land being kept in the family. The will gave me the right to live in the 
house for the rest of my life and a regular allowance. I thought that was fair enough. 

I'd never made a will, but things were different now. Not only did I have the money 
Wes left me, I'd done very well over the past five years. Right from the beginning Larry 
had insisted it was his job to support me. The only concession I got was that my own 
vehicle and any expenses for photography would be my responsibility. 

"I know you've probably got a few bucks, sweetheart," he'd said, "but you keep it and 
spend it on whatever little thing you want. It's up to me to pay the grocery bill." 

I called a lawyer and drove into Williams Lake a week later to get my will drafted. 


~ 


We went to Willow Bluff for Christmas so Larry could meet my family. Jeff hadn't 
come to the wedding because his mechanic had quit, and he couldn't get away from the 
garage. Ruth said she couldn't get away either, though I didn't quite believe her. Larry's 
son, Terry, had also missed the ceremony but Larry didn't seem to mind. 

"He's his mother's son," he said. "Frances made damn sure of that. But he's mine, 


too. One of these days he'll turn up, looking for his dad." 

I wanted to fly, but Larry insisted on driving the Yellowhead Highway so he could 
see the surrounding country, even if it was covered in snow. I was restless on the drive. 
I'd hoped to hear from Neil about the Chilcotin book proposal I'd finally put together, 
though I knew getting a response during the holiday season from an editor, even one who 
was a friend, was close to impossible. 

"It's been two and a half years since my last book was published," I said. "I need to 
get another one out there so people don't forget who I am." 

He reached over and patted my knee. "You don't need to work." 

"Not for the money, since you're so generous, but I need the challenge. My life's 
work is to make pictures that say something to the people who look at them." 

"Your life's work is me now," he said. 

The crack in my mind opened a little wider, letting darkness spill into my thoughts. 

We stayed with Jeff. He was sixty-eight and his hair and mustache were entirely gray 
now. He admitted to having arthritis and he moved slower, but he looked and sounded 
fine. 

"I'm going to sell the garage come spring," he said. "Then travel a little bit. It's time I 
saw something of the world besides Alberta and the coast." He gave me another hug. 
"Your photography books made me realize how much I've missed.” 

It was hard to imagine him being away from Willow Bluff. 

Jeff went on. "I'll only go for two or three weeks, maybe a couple of times a year. I'll 
likely take Gwen with me. She knows her way around. That'll set people talking again." 

"Ruth still trying to marry you off?" 

He grinned. "Some people can't rest till everybody's in harness." 

That night in bed, Larry said, "Your dad is real proud of you. I wish I could have met 
your mother. I could see by the snapshots your dad showed me that you got your good 
looks from her." 

I wished I could have known her better and longer. There were so many questions I 
would have asked her. 

Jeff was hosting the Christmas feast. I helped him stuff and truss the turkey, then 
peeled potatoes while he trimmed Brussels sprouts. Larry wandered around with a beer. 
"Is Gwen coming for dinner?" I asked Jeff. 

"Not this year. She's gone to her niece in Regina." 

Bud and Ruth arrived in early afternoon, as the aroma of the roasting turkey began to 
make my mouth water. My brother-in-law was losing hair and gaining a paunch. Ruth 
looked tired and a little haggard. 

"Are you okay?" I asked. 

"Fine. But Shirleen is getting married in June and a big, traditional wedding takes a 
lot of work. You'll meet Ross today. He's a nice boy." 

Her voice sounded a bit wistful on that last sentence but questioning her wouldn't get 
me any answers if things were going wrong in her family. Appearances meant a lot to 
her. Probably to Bud, too. 

Shirleen, Ross, and David arrived together. Shirleen reminded me of Ruth, quite sure 
of what she wanted and going after it. Ross was relaxed and proved to have a sense of 
humor. David was tall, slender, and even quieter than the last few times I'd seen him. 

"How are you doing at school?" I asked. Ruth had said in a letter that he was taking 


computer science at the university in Calgary. 

"Loving every minute, Aunt Zanni." His smile was warm. "Lots of opportunity in 
computers. I'm looking forward to getting out of here and seeing the world, like you did." 

"I'm not through looking yet," I said, though every time I suggested to Larry that we 
go somewhere exotic, he was indifferent. If I said I'd go alone, he got very upset. It was a 
dilemma I hadn't so far been able to resolve. "Let's make a date for lunch. You can tell 
me if I need a computer and I can tell you about traveling." 

Bud, who'd obviously been drinking before he arrived, whacked David on the 
shoulder. "Life's the same no matter where you go. You can see just as much of it from 
behind the counter at the hardware as anyplace else." 

Bud probably thought life consisted of buying ten pounds of nails or looking at angle 
iron, and talking about the weather. 

Ruth said, "Bud, he'll figure that out for himself. Some people learn the hard way." 

"Waste of time," Bud mumbled. "He could save himself some grief if he listened to 
his old dad." 

"If computer science is David's passion, then that's what he should do," I said. "Life 
is a lot easier when you're working at something you enjoy." 

Bud glared at me. David smiled, winked, and went off to talk to Ross. 

It was time for a scotch. Larry and my father were in a corner having a discussion 
about something and if I had to listen to Bud pontificating about his philosophy of life, I'd 
need a stiff drink. To my surprise, Bud followed me out to the kitchen. 

"So how many husbands now, Zan? Four? Or is it five?" He leaned on the counter 
and leered at me. "I figured out what your problem is, you know. Can't fool old Bud." 

"So, tell me," I said, as I poured two fingers of single malt. "Maybe I'll learn 
something." And maybe the sun would rise in the west tomorrow. 

"Simple," he said, lurching a little. "You're a man-eater. You like sex so goddam 
much you never get enough. Soon as you wear one man out, you go looking for fresh 
meat." 

I stared at him for a moment, trying to assimilate this novel approach to my life. 
Then I laughed. "You're so far off base you're not even in the game." 

He smiled knowingly and shook his head. "Nope, can't fool old Bud. Figured you'd 
deny it, but I got your number. I know women." 

"Bud, you're drunk." And you know shit. I escaped into the living room and parked 
myself safely between Shirleen and Ruth. 

My happiest moments on that trip were early in the morning, sitting in the kitchen 
with Jeff, sharing the newspaper and the silence while Larry slept. After another three 
days of family togetherness, I was even happier to be on the way home to the Chilcotin. I 
couldn't wait to go up on the bare hills with my camera and let the icy breeze blow my 
mind clean, let the wild and empty expanses fill me with peace. 

Getting there seemed to take forever. After a day and a half of snowy road, I said, 
"Next time, let's fly. I've already seen this route and I'm bored out of my mind." 

Larry gave me a startled look. "But you're with me!" 


*~ 


I couldn't stop thinking about his answer and what it implied. Nor about other 


comments that slipped into my mind like wraiths of black smoke. He actually did believe 
that all a woman needed to be happy was a man of her own. He thought he was the sun, 
and I was a satellite, happy to revolve around him and bask in his heat and light. 

And I, fool that I was, had thought we were equals, partners, soul mates. I spent 
many hours in the hills, taking pictures and thinking about the discussions we'd had in 
Arizona. 

The first time we'd gone riding, he carried my camera. I'm an old-fashioned guy that 
likes to look after a woman, he'd said. I could see now it was a way of controlling me. 
And when he'd been so anxious for me to wear his ring, he'd said, /t's proof that I love 
you, that you're mine. I'd thought he meant that in a romantic way, but it seemed he really 
did have a need to put his brand on me. Convinced that his view of women was correct, 
he took it for granted that I agreed with him. I'd committed the same error. He was so 
sweet and loving most of the time, I assumed he agreed with my philosophy of life. 

I'd made far too many assumptions. Chantal's words echoed in my mind. Always I 
remember that he's on his best behavior so long as I do not let him capture me. I don't 
know what he would be like if I wore his ring. Her voice in my mind brought a sudden, 
savage yearning to see her. 

Why had Larry been in such a rush to marry? For love, of course, but there could be 
other reasons. Because I'd been published, I was 'somebody.' I was ten years younger 
than him, an ornament of sorts. What I'd thought was love was partly pride of ownership. 
I had no doubt now that he thought he owned me. He never mentioned his church, but I 
guessed that he agreed with its teachings about women being second-class citizens. 

Bitter thoughts. I often spilled tears over the irony of having the lonely hills I'd 
longed for, but paying for them with marriage to a man who saw me as property. I 
seesawed between sadness over lost illusions and attempts to rationalize my past 
decisions. In between, I tried to think of ways to make the marriage work. 

Our surface lives went on as usual. I was all right when I could lose myself in work. 
Neil had accepted the Chilcotin book, and I was concentrating on the revisions he 
wanted. At other times, the only way I could escape the tightness in my chest, the weight 
of the darkness in my mind, was to drink. 

One morning in late March I woke with a vile hangover for the fifth day in a row and 
staggered to the bathroom, deeply disgusted with myself. 

I phoned Dee. "Can I come for a visit? I need to talk." 

Next day I told Larry I was headed for Vancouver Island, to visit Dee and do some 
business regarding the new book. 

"I don't like you going down there on your own,” he said. He hauled out the 
reservation book. "Can't you put it off for a couple of weeks? I could go with you then." 

"This can't wait, Larry." 

"You be careful. I hate for you to be away from me." 

Did he think he'd lose control over me if I was out of his sight? I slung a suitcase into 
the Jeep and hugged him, feeling like a Judas. "I'll miss you." 

I didn't, though. I felt so free being on my own and going somewhere that I realized, 
with astonishment, just how unhappy I'd been since Christmas, how uneasy I'd been for 
six months before that. As I maneuvered the Jeep around logging trucks and semis, I told 
myself I shouldn't feel this way about the man I'd decided was my soul mate. But I did 
feel that way. And he wasn't. 


I was startled when Dee opened the door to me Saturday night. She'd cut her long red 
hair and it now curled softly around her face. The gray was gone, too. "You've dyed it,” I 
said. "It looks fabulous." 

"It was time for a change." Her lips trembled. "I needed a lift. My babies are gone." 

"Both of them? Why didn't you tell me?" 

"Couldn't bear to talk about it." Her eyes were wet. "It was kidney failure. Had to 
have both of them put down a week ago." 

I held her tight. "Oh, Dee, I know it's tough." My own eyes were filling. "I don't 
know if it helps, but it's given me so much comfort over the years to think of you curled 
up in your chair with them in your lap, looking out at the ocean." 

She backed away from me, blew her nose and said, "Don't talk about it. I really can't 
think about them yet. All I do is cry. Tell me what's happening in your life." 

We sat in the living room, looking out at the cove, and I brought her up to date. She 
shook her head. "So, you've wanted a soul mate all your life and now you've got one, you 
don't want him." Her statement made me sound like a child, but her voice was gentle. 

"That's not fair. I do want a soul mate. It's just that he isn't one. I feel betrayed. I 
wanted an equal, but he thinks he's superior. I wanted a friend, but he thinks he owns me. 
He's sure that men should run everything. Maybe because he likes having the power." 

We talked for a while longer, but we were both tired. Dee said, "Let's continue this 
discussion in the morning. I'll make you one of my special breakfasts." 

Morning brought one of those rare spring days that feel like summer, warm enough 
to sit on the balcony. We ate Spanish omelet while sunlight sparkled on the calm waters 
of the cove and seagulls and herons vied for the best fishing spots. 

Dee said, "I guess you didn't know Larry as well as you thought." 

"Understatement of the year, I'm afraid. It's my own fault. I didn't ask him any hard 
questions. I just made assumptions. I should have listened to Chantal, when she said she 
wouldn't marry her boyfriend because, if she did, he might change." 

"Sounds like a wise woman." 

"She is." For a moment, missing her was a hollow ache in my chest. "We've been 
married less than a year and there's no romance and little companionship. He's interested 
only in the ranch, not in my life or friends. He's dismissive of my career and he's made it 
clear he thinks being married to him is all I need to make me happy." 

"Otherwise, is he one of the good guys?" 

I laughed. "Yeah, I guess. A good citizen, kind to animals, responsible, generous." 

"But a bigot and a sexist." Dee poured more coffee. "What are you going to do?" 

"I want to make the marriage work, if I can." 

"Because you care for him?" 

I stirred the spoon around in my mug. "I care for the man I thought he was. I keep 
hoping that if I try hard enough, he might become that man." 

"[ read recently that romantic love means you want the person. Real love means you 
want the person to be happy." 

"I do want him to be happy," I said, "but I'm not going to sell my soul for it. Or give 
up my camera." 

"Have a serious talk with him. Or go to a marriage counselor." 

The tightness in my chest was gone, but I felt tired. If Larry and I could be honest 
with each other, the way Dee and I were, it would work. But if he couldn't let go of his 


attitude toward women, it wouldn't. 

"Tell you what," said Dee, "let's go do something frivolous today and give our heads 
a rest. And tomorrow, why don't you get your hair cut like mine? Might give you a lift 
before you have to go back. Might give me one, too, and I need all I can get." 


~ 


Larry opened the Jeep door for me. "What in hell have you done to your hair?" 

"Decided it was time to try it short. Don't you like it?" 

His face was red. "You never asked me if you could cut your hair." 

"It's my hair, Larry, not yours." His greeting was so different to what I'd expected 
that I felt like slamming the Jeep door and driving away. 

He glared at me. "One of the reasons I married you was that long, gorgeous hair. 
And now you've cut it off." 

"Well, pardon me for breathing!" I slammed into the house with my suitcase. 

It was two days before he spoke to me, two weeks before he said, "I kind of like your 
hair that way. You look real stylish." 

Now that he'd forgiven me for cutting my hair, I talked to him about equality and 
how we both needed our work in order to be complete. He put on a patient, long-suffering 
expression, poured me another drink and said, "You don't need to be jealous of the ranch. 
My main job is to be here for you." 

After I gave up trying to understand the logic of that remark, I talked to him about 
friendship and how friends respected each other and gave each other the space and 
encouragement to do whatever they needed. He patted my cheek and said, "We're a lot 
closer than friends, sweetheart." 

I reminded myself that I had a secure home, time to do my work, freedom to roam 
the hills, and the companionship of Rosy and the dogs but I hadn't felt this lonely since I 
was with Cort. I could only shake off the constant weight of sadness when I was alone, 
taking photographs. I often thought about that vision of unity I'd had when Chantal and I 
were on Corfu and wonder if such a blissful moment would ever happen for me again. 
Maybe not, if it was love that had made me open to it. 

Should I stay or go? Try harder to make Larry see my point of view or close my 
mind to everything but work? Often the inner voice wailed, "I want to go home." It 
seemed I still didn't know where home was. Sometimes I thought about the weeping 
willow tree on the Deane River, but it felt impossibly far away. 

The tension began to tell on both of us. I avoided sex more than usual. Larry drank 
heavily and became furious if I suggested he cut back on the booze, no matter how 
diplomatic I tried to be. My internal arguments went round and round and round. 

Cactus and Coyotes came out in September, and, with great relief, I went on a book- 
signing tour. However, three weeks of flying from city to city, rushing to signings and 
interviews and trying to sleep in noisy hotels left me exhausted. I'd hoped to see Chantal, 
to refresh my soul with her wit and clear-eyed vision of the world, but she was also on 
tour. 

When Larry met me at the airport in Williams Lake, he said, his voice heavy with 
resentment, "I hope that jaunt was worth it. I missed you like hell." When I mentioned 
my TV interview, he said, "Yeah, I saw it. You never even mentioned me." 


He proudly showed guests Cactus and Coyotes, as he had my other books, but it 
occurred to me I'd never seen him actually look at the photographs. It fit the pattern. He 
liked to take me with him everywhere but never showed interest in my thoughts. 

The grass turned browner, the snow came, and, on New Year's Day, I put the new 
1992 blank pages into my journal. The old binder was so battered even my initials had 
rubbed off, but I hated to give it up. We'd seen a lot of country together. 

Larry and I went pub crawling in Williams Lake. I drank very little, telling him to 
have as much rye as he liked. I could do the driving. For a change, he was willing to let 
me take the wheel. By the time we got home around six, he was well and truly 
hammered. 

I took a pizza out of the freezer and put it in the microwave, while Larry stood at the 
counter, swaying slightly, and glowering at me. 

"I'm gonna go back to Williams Lake," he said, "and get something decent to eat, a 
big steak and some fries. Men's food, not this crap out of a box." 

"Come on, Larry, you always like pizza." 

"Not tonight I don't. Where's my goddam truck keys?" 

They were in my jeans pocket and that's where they were going to stay. He was too 
drunk to drive and too combative to argue with directly. "All right, but why don't you 
have a drink before you go?" If he had one more rye, he'd probably pass out on the couch. 

He glared at me. "I'm not drinking with you, you stupid bitch. I'm gonna go to town 
and find a woman who knows how to treat a man." 

"What are you upset about?" 

"That goddam will you made. You just don't get it, Zanni. You're my wife." 

"Who said you could go through my files?" My voice was hoarse with anger. He 
wanted a fight. I'd make sure he got one. 

He slammed his fist on the counter. "My house, my wife. I look at any goddam thing 
in this house I want to look at. You left all your pictures and rights in your books to that 
bitch in Victoria who didn't come up for the wedding!" His voice slurred over the last 
words. "How could you do that?" 

"Because they're my photographs and my books and I can do whatever I want with 
them," I snapped. "Dee knows the art world. She appreciates my work. She's been a big 
help to me. If I die, it's only fair she get something out of it. I left everything else to you." 

"You're so goddam stupid you don't even know what you done wrong," he sneered. 
"Whatever you have belongs to me by rights." 

"You make plenty of money. You don't need mine." Maybe if I told him how much I 
had to leave, he'd calm down, but I wasn't going to give him that satisfaction. 

He pounded his fist again. "That's not the point! You're my wife. We're a family. 
You belong to the family and anything you have belongs to the family." 

"Let's talk about this tomorrow when you're sober," I said. "Why don't you go on 
over to Red's cabin? He's probably in the mood to do some drinking." 

"No! I'm going to town." He stomped over to the key rack and grabbed the spare set 
of truck keys. While he was fumbling with them, I dashed out to the hall, got his boots, 
and threw them under the living room couch. 

"Where are my goddam boots?" He was standing in the hall, weaving. 

"[ hid them. You're not driving tonight. You'll get yourself killed." 

He staggered over to me. "Well, I'm going anyhow. If I get pneumonia from walkin’ 


around in the snow barefoot, it'll be all your fault." 

"Go then. Kill yourself if you want to." 

"You don't give a good goddam, do you?" He swung at me, his fist hitting my jaw 
with enough force to send the pain right down to my toes. I fell backwards. 

Shocked, pain reverberating through my head, I stared at him from the floor as he 
stepped over me on his way to the liquor cupboard. By the time I struggled to my feet, he 
was on the living room sofa, sucking back rye straight out of the bottle. 

Fury and fear fought for dominion. Fear won. He was a lot bigger than me, even if he 
was drunk and uncoordinated. I stumbled upstairs and locked myself in my office. 

So, I was stupid, was I? Not anymore. I was leaving the son of a bitch in the 
morning. Without one single pang of guilt. 


21-Traveling inward 


Larry was still passed out on the couch when I came downstairs with two suitcases 
next morning. I told Mattie I'd be away for a few days. 

Her gray eyes ranged over my face, and I knew she saw the bruising. She pushed a 
mug of coffee across the counter. "You better drink that. It's a raw day out there." 

In Williams Lake, I rented a furnished apartment, bought groceries and scotch, and 
settled into thinking mode. 

Not that there was much to think about. I couldn't live with a man who hit me. It was 
unlikely he'd see himself as being at fault, but I had to give him a chance to say how he 
felt. I gazed out at the filthy snow and leafless trees and wondered if he'd hit his first two 
wives. I also sketched tentative plans for heading south. 

It took him three days to find me. He stood in the doorway, Stetson in hand, and said, 
"I want to apologize. I didn't mean to hit you. It was the booze. I swear it'll never happen 
again. On my honor." He pressed one hand against his heart. 

His apology looked so staged I nearly laughed. Instead, I said, without expression, 
"If you ever hit me again, I'll call the cops and charge you with assault." 

His mouth dropped open. He'd probably expected me to fall into his arms, not fight 
back. I wanted him to realize that what he'd done was significant, not just some easily 
forgiven peccadillo. "Zanni, you're not serious!" 

"Yes, Iam." 

"But I didn't mean to do it. And I'm sorry." 

"Are you planning to do something about the drinking?" 

He seemed to have a hard time finding words, then they came in a rush. "I know I've 
been drinking too much. But if you weren't so cold and selfish, I wouldn't have to drink. I 
need your love, but you hold back on me, and I don't understand it. What do you want 
that I haven't given you?" 

"Respect," I said, "and friendship." 

He shook his head in frustration. "I do respect you. You're my wife. And why keep 
harping on friendship? Buddies are a dime a dozen. I want you as my wife, my lover." 

"I wish I could make you understand what I mean about friendship," I said. "Friends 
don't own each other." 

Larry scowled. "And I wish I could make you understand how to love. It's too bad 
your mother died so young. She'd have taught you what it means to love a man, to belong 
to him. How to appreciate what he does instead of fighting him." 

"Wishing isn't going to get us anywhere," I said. 

"Maybe this will. I want us to go to a psychiatrist." 

A psychiatrist? Larry? 

"When we met," he said, "I thought you understood what marriage is all about, but 
you don't. A shrink might be able to explain things to you. It seems like I can't." 

So that was it. He thought a shrink would 'cure' me. "A shrink might help you with 
your alcohol problem, too." 

"I don't have a problem. I can quit any time I want. I told you why I drink." 

A circular, pointless conversation. His idea was a long shot, but it could work. The 
doctor might be able to make him understand that women were people, too. I wouldn't 


walk away without at least giving it a try. 


*~ 


There were two psychiatrists, Dr. Bloom and Dr. Henry, both male and in their 
sixties, both thin and gray. They said they worked together when dealing with couples. 
Dr. Bloom took Larry into his office, and I followed Dr. Henry into his. 

"In summary," he said, after half an hour, "your husband drinks too much and you 
wish for a kind of open communication he is unwilling to provide." He looked at his 
notes. "You feel that he treats you like a possession and doesn't respect you as an 
individual." 

"That's correct." 

Dr. Henry rose. "Please wait here. Dr. Bloom will be with you in a moment." 

What had Larry said to Dr. Bloom? Would the shrink recommend he go to AA? 
While I waited, I stared at a painting which hung behind the desk. I finally realized it was 
Jesus with a group of children. A cross hung on the opposite wall. 

Five minutes later, Dr. Bloom, stooping and sallow, came in and sat behind the desk. 
He ran a hand over his short, sparse hair. "Dr. Henry and I have compared notes and I'm 
not sure I understand your complaints, Mrs. Vance." 

"I'm not Mrs. Vance. I'm a professional photographer and I go by my birth name." 

"So, you were a career woman before you married Mr. Vance." 

"T still am." 

"That would seem to be part of the problem,” Dr. Bloom said. "You're either a 
married woman or a career woman. You can't be both." 

"Men get to have both marriage and career and nobody argues with it." 

He frowned. "It also appears that you don't understand your role as a woman. Your 
husband says he condones your continuing to work in order to make you happy, yet you 
apparently respond by being cold and dismissive of his interests. Can you explain that?" 

Fury swept through me. "Did he also tell you that he hit me?" 

Dr. Bloom leaned back in his chair, the light from the window reflecting off his 
glasses so that his eyes were hidden. "I would have hit you, too." 

Fear turned my muscles to water. I couldn't get enough air in my lungs. I sat utterly 
still, willing myself to be calm, to keep my face expressionless. They were ganging up on 
me, all three of them. They'd incarcerate me in a mental hospital and give me pills that 
took away my will and made me into a robot. Like the women in The Stepford Wives. 

Dr. Bloom went on asking questions. I answered in a calm and neutral voice, but 
when I left his office, all I could remember was ‘J would have hit you, too.' Larry's 
physical violence was nothing compared to this. 

It was after five and almost dark when Larry pulled up in front of my apartment 
block. "I made an appointment for Thursday next week," he said. "They wanted us to 
come in sooner, but I have to drive over to Kamloops to look at saddle horses and I'll be 
away three or four days." 

I wondered if the two psychiatrists belonged to the Dutch Reformed Church. It 
would make sense. Dr. Bloom couldn't have said what he had unless he believed in a 
patriarchal, conservative world. I opened the truck door. "I'm not going back." 

Larry stared at me. "What do you mean, you're not going back? They're trying to 


help you. They're trying to teach you how to be a woman." 

The fury I'd been repressing intensified. "Really? That's not the impression I got. Did 
you talk to them about your drinking? About hitting me?" In the light from the 
dashboard, I could see his hands gripping the steering wheel, the tenseness of his jaw. 

He slammed his fist on the wheel. "You were asking to get hit! I love you, you stupid 
woman. Why can't you get that through your head?" 

I got out of the truck. "You have damn funny ways of showing it." 

"T'll pick you up Thursday," he said. "Dr. Henry says they know what's wrong with 
you." He leaned across the passenger seat toward me. "You have to give them a chance to 
do their job. Think about it for a while and you'll see I'm right." 

I slammed the truck door and he drove away. 

Upstairs, safe behind a locked door, I closed the drapes, poured a scotch, and curled 
up on the couch, wrapped in Granny's ragged old afghan. I could hear the faint noise of 
traffic on a busy street two blocks away, the pinging of the radiator across the room. The 
cracks and water stains in one corner of the plaster ceiling looked like an odd-shaped lake 
with many islands. If I squinted, it became a giraffe. 

Dee once told me a joke about shrinks. The punch line said shrinks were crazy, 
taking up the profession to find out what was wrong with themselves. 

"IT would have hit you, too." 

No, I wasn't going back. I wasn't going back to Larry either. 

I couldn't live with a man who believed women were like little animals, happy if they 
were patted and fed. I couldn't live with a bigot. Or a man who thought he should be my 
whole world, and that a friend was just somebody you had a beer with sometimes. 

I'd been so much in love with Larry in the beginning that it seemed impossible we 
could get in trouble like this. The pain of the memories finally had me crying and then 
pouring another scotch to dull the agony. 

I couldn't bear his trying to make me conform to a pattern that didn't fit me. Yet I'd 
tried to make him stop drinking. He didn't want to change his attitudes and neither did I. 
An impasse. Neither of us willing to give in. 

Why not end it? What did I have to live for, anyway? I was over forty and my life 
was a failure. It would be so peaceful just to stop living. 

I thought about ways of doing it. Pills. Drowning. A gun. In my mind I heard the 
sharp crack of the gun, felt the bullet rip into my head. 

No! I'm not letting any son of a bitch have that much power over me! 

I put the scotch away and picked up the phone. "Dee, I'm coming home." 

"Honey, what happened?" 

I told her about Larry hitting me and about the shrinks. 

"You need to get out of there," she said. "Come and stay with me for a while." 

"Thanks, Dee. Can I ship my photographs and books to you? If you can rent a heated 
storage space, I'd really appreciate it. I'll settle up with you when I get there." 

"T'll do that, no problem." 

"As soon as I know Larry's gone, I'll go back to the house and arrange for a mover. 
Then I'll just stuff my clothes and cameras into the Jeep and head south." 

"Do you think he'd try to stop you?" 

"Yes. He hit me once. He'd probably do it again." 

"T'll be waiting to hear from you. Be careful." 


In the morning, I phoned the house. Mattie told me Larry had left for Kamloops. 

"T'll be there in a couple of hours. I'm arranging for a mover to get my things." 

"I thought that might be the case," she said. "I'll have fresh coffee waiting for you." 

That wasn't her only gift. While I packed, she told me Larry's first two wives had left 
because he drank too much. And hit them. Some of my guilt lifted. 

"I only stay because he pays damn well," she said, "and lets me run my kitchen the 
way I see fit. Doesn't mean I have to like him." 

I left my engagement and wedding rings on Larry's dresser, then took Rosy out for a 
last run. I let her stop at the crest of a hill to rest. Her breath plumed in the cold air. My 
fantasy of living in the Chilcotin had come true but maybe fantasies weren't meant to be 
true. Maybe they were only meant to be places you could escape to in your mind. 


~ 


Three days later I sat with Dee, feeling tired and sad, but free. "I'm never going to 
fall in love again. It's just too big a hassle." 

"Don't tempt fate," Dee said. "You never know what's around the next corner. Have 
you had dinner?" 

"T ate on the ferry." 

She made a face. "That means you'll really look forward to one of my breakfasts." 

"I'm going to work full time. It's what I must do if I'm to fulfill my vision of showing 
the world how all living things are connected. Are you still willing to be my agent?" 

"That depends on what's involved." 

I walked over to her balcony door and watched gray January rain beating against the 
glass. My skin seemed to soak up the dampness like dry soil. "God, that's beautiful!" 

"Rain is beautiful?" 

"I guess I'm just happy to be free of the tension of the last few months. But yes, rain 
is beautiful." I went back to my chair. "I need an answering service and an address where 
things can be mailed. If I'm far away and need negatives or prints, somebody who can 
find and send them to me. Someone to deposit checks in my bank. Later on, someone to 
get involved in promoting and selling my work." 

"Sounds like you plan on traveling." Dee smiled at me over the rim of her favorite 
mug, a deep cobalt blue. "Yes, I'd love to be your agent. I know you don't like the 
paperwork, but I do. I'm a good organizer." 

I pulled Dee out of her chair and hugged her. "Now I'm really free to be creative. 
You already have a stake in that, you know, because if I die all those photographs and 
negatives and the rights to my books are yours." 

"Why me?" Dee mopped up her spilled coffee. "Why not your family?" 

"They wouldn't know what to do with the stuff. Besides, you're more my family than 
my real family. I'll get a new will done right away and leave the money to my niece and 
nephew. If anything happens to me, I don't want Larry getting a single penny." 

The next day I had the will drawn up, transferred my Williams Lake bank account to 
Victoria, took boxes of clothes out of the storage locker and had the Jeep serviced. By the 
time I returned to Dee's apartment with Chinese take-out I was exhausted again but 
satisfied. I was on the move, doing things. 

About eight o'clock, Mattie called. "Larry's heading for Victoria tomorrow morning. 


Says he's going to bring you back." 

My stomach muscles tightened. "Thanks for the warning. Did he sound angry?" 

"Just kind of sorrowful. He said you were having some kind of mental breakdown 
and he wanted to get you home where he could look after you." 

"Thanks, Mattie, I'll be gone when he gets here. If there's anything I can ever do for 
you, let me know." [ asked her to forward mail and phone calls to Dee. 

"I'm outta here," I said to Dee. "First thing in the morning, on a plane to New York. 
Larry will likely show up around dinnertime tomorrow, looking for me. Don't let him in." 

"I can take care of myself." 

"He might get aggressive if he thinks you're lying. And he doesn't like you." 

"Why? I've never even met the man." 

"A few weeks ago, he asked if you were married and when I said no, he said in a 
sneering way that he didn't trust a woman who couldn't get a man." 

"T'll be all right," Dee said. "What are you going to do in New York?" 

"Pay attention to business. See Neil, Lynda Marshall, and a bunch of other people. 
Promote Cactus and Coyotes. Visit Chantal and Nicole. Whatever." 


~ 


Being in New York again was exhilarating. So was the knowledge that nobody I 
knew would try to make me be somebody else. Except for half a dozen friends, nobody 
would even care who or what I was. 

Chantal invited me to stay with her and it wasn't until my arms were around her that I 
realized just how much I'd missed her during those two years in the Chilcotin. 

"So, ma petite corbeau" she said, handing me a scotch, "Larry didn't turn out to be 
your soul mate after all." 

"He certainly didn't. What is that delicious smell coming from the kitchen?" 

"Roast lamb, with many herbs. My special welcome home for you." 

"I didn't know you could cook." 

She did a little pirouette in the middle of the room, her blonde hair sweeping around 
her slim shoulders. Her glass of red wine and the silver acorn at her throat sparkled in the 
soft light of a floor lamp. "But of course, chérie, I can do anything! If I want to." She sat 
in the chair facing mine. "Don't change the subject. Tell me about Larry." 

"I feel stupid for having misread him so badly." 

She shook her finger at me. "Don't you know that love is blind?" 

"There's a difference between being in love and being an idiot." 

"Hush, chérie. I want the dirty details, not hear you put yourself down." 

I gave her the dirty details, including my visit to the psychiatrists. Then we sat at a 
small oak table in her dining alcove and ate roast lamb with mint jelly and garlic 
potatoes. 

Chantal sipped from her wine glass, "This Larry likes to feel he is a big man. He 
wants everyone to see what a fantastic prize he has and for you to think he is so 
wonderful you would go down on your knees to suck his middle leg any time he wants." 

That made me laugh. "He'll never believe women and men are equals. If he did, he'd 
have to give up being the boss and having things his own way all the time." 

"We can't blame men for wanting to have things their own way. We do, too." 


"At least I've learned it's not a good idea to marry one's childhood fantasy." 

Chantal said, "Ha! You should have married the horse, chérie." She rose. "I'll make 
the coffee. I have good French brandy to go with it." 

When we were seated on the sofa, I said, "And what about your own love life?" 

She waved her fingers in a dismissive gesture. "I am having a rest." 

"But you'll fall in love again." 

"Of course! But lately I have been much too busy for frivolities." She crossed the 
room, put a CD in the player and gave me a brilliant smile. "My new recording, chérie." 

I closed my eyes, and let her voice take me into another world. When the music was 
done, she took my hand and led me to her bed and the sweetness of her beautiful body. 


*~ 


Nicole put down the menu and eyed me. "So. You dumped this cowboy you were 
madly in love with. I said you'd get over it." 

"Too bad I didn't listen." 

"Nobody listens when they're in love. Why did you think you had to marry him? Or 
the others? Why didn't you just sleep with them until you got them out of your system?" 

"Don't people get married when they're in love?" 

Nicole sighed. "Sure. And live happily ever after. Except it doesn't always work out 
that way. Zanni, how many times have you been married?" 

"Four." 

"And how many times hasn't it worked?" 

"Four. But..." 

"Don't 'but' me, hon. You take some damn fine pictures, but you need to open your 
eyes and look at your life. And yourself. Or you'll keep screwing up till the day you die.’ 


*~ 


I flew back to Victoria at the end of February. "Did Larry ever show up again?" I 
asked Dee, as I put my bags in her guest bedroom. I'd phoned her when I arrived in New 
York, and she told me it took an hour to convince him that's where I'd gone and that she 
didn't know when I'd be back. He'd gone away then. 

"No, he didn't," Dee said. "I can see why you fell for him. He was quite charming." 

"T'll phone Mattie and see what she knows. Suing him for divorce could be messy. I'll 
wait until we've been separated for a year so I can file a no-fault application." 

"I want you to know," Dee said, "that there's a unit for sale in this building and on 
this floor. Southeast corner, facing the harbor. Incredible view, close to downtown." 

"I.can see why you do so well selling my prints." 

"We'd almost be next-door neighbors," Dee said, with a smile. "Very handy for me 
to deal with mail and photographs if you're going to be away a lot." 

"Will Jackie be upset if I live here? I promise I won't blab about your partnership." 

"She was a little worried at first, but she's okay with it now." 

"Any chance of meeting her?" 

"No, she's still adamant about that." 


' 


I thought Dee had sacrificed too much of her life for Jackie. But who was I to judge 
other people's relationships? I couldn't even handle my own. 

At the end of March, I moved into my new home. The apartment faced south and the 
whole place was full of light. I could look across the harbor and the Strait to the Olympic 
Mountains or down at a heron fishing near the seawall, a mere twenty feet below. I 
bought very little furniture. I wanted uncluttered space. I set up my office in the master 
bedroom and developed a new filing system for negatives and prints. I bought a computer 
and a digital camera and signed up for courses on both. 

In spite of being busy, my thoughts kept me awake at night. Larry's shrinks had said 
there was something wrong with me. I kept telling myself there was no reason to believe 
them, since it was clear they wanted me to become the kind of wife who would fit their 
religion. On the other hand, I had four failed marriages behind me, and Nicole said I 
needed to look at myself. I finally confided in Dee. 

"If you're having doubts about your judgment," she said, "it might be a good idea to 
talk to a counselor. That's what Alison did when she left her husband. She credits 
Stephanie with saving her sanity." 

"Stephanie is the feminine of Steve," I mused. "Perhaps that augers well." 

"Take those damn pink glasses off. She may not suit you at all. But I'll go find her 
card. I'm sure I still have it." 


The card sat on my desk for weeks. Every morning I decided going to a counselor 
would be a waste of time. One night out of three, I'd wake up having doubts again. By the 
end of April, I was so irritated with myself that I booked an appointment. If the 
counseling didn't work, I simply wouldn't go back. 

Stephanie's office overlooked a small, rocky bay on the southwest edge of the city. I 
sank into a soft chintz-covered chair in her waiting room and saw I had fifteen minutes to 
kill. I was tempted to leave. I already knew I suffered from rose-colored glasses. If I 
didn't marry, I wouldn't have problems. I might even get over wanting a soul mate. But 
what if Stephanie could wave a magic wand over my mind and make everything all right? 

Stephanie turned out to be petite with a blonde pixie cut, a serene face and a warm 
smile. She had gray eyes, exactly like Steve's, and looked to be somewhere in her thirties. 

Her office was serene, too, the picture window framing a vista of dogwood trees in 
bloom and a broad sweep of glittering ocean. I caught my breath when I saw, above her 
bookshelves, a photograph from Prairie Harvest, a half dozen jars of peach preserves, the 
autumn light transforming the color of the fruit to gold. 

She motioned me to an armchair upholstered in soft blues and greens. "I'm delighted 
to meet the woman who took that photograph." 

I thanked her. "Seeing one of my photographs on someone's wall is always a thrill." 
We talked a little about my books, most of which she had seen. 

"You sound happy with your work." 

"T love it, so it's not really work." 

"Then your problem must be in some other area of your life." 

I searched for words. Or an escape. Neither came. 

Stephanie gave me a gentle smile. "Please understand that everything you say is 


confidential and that nothing you say will shock me." 

Time to get it over with. "I'm a total flop at marriage. I've had four." 

"How do you feel about that?" 

I stared at her. "Like a failure, of course. Doesn't everybody?" 

"It doesn't matter what other people feel," Stephanie said. "It's your feelings we need 
to work with. Why do you think you're a failure?" 

"Isn't it obvious? Marriage is supposed to be a lifelong commitment." 

"Who made that rule?” 

"Society, I guess." 

"Do you feel you need to obey society's rules?" 

"Not all of them.” Such simple questions, so hard to answer. I rotated my shoulders, 
trying to relax them. "I guess I feel like a failure because I've always wanted a marriage 
like my parents had. They were soul mates." 

"Were?" 

"My mother died when I was eight." 

"I'm sorry," Stephanie said. "Losing a mother at such a young age can be traumatic 
and we might want to talk about that later. Right now, I'd like you to tell me how you 
know your parents were soul mates." 

That stopped me cold. How did I know, really? Only from Jeff telling me so. Mom's 
love for him showed in her face and, even at eight, I could feel the warmth. But she'd 
never told me he was the perfect mate. I said all this to Stephanie. "I can't think of any 
reason for my father to lie about it." 

"What's important is that you believed it, which led to you setting a very high goal 
for yourself." 

"Having a soul mate never seemed out of reach to me. I always thought that if they 
could have that kind of relationship, it should be just as easy for me." 

"Have you known anyone else with that kind of close relationship?" 

Dee and Jackie might be soul mates, but I'd never seen them together, so I didn't 
know. The same for Nicole and Clarence. "Not that I'm aware of." 

"Has it ever occurred to you that your parents may just have been lucky?" 

I glanced out at the sunlit bay, wishing I were down there, listening to the waves, not 
here, enduring Stephanie's probing. "No, I guess not." 

"You might want to reflect on that point," Stephanie said, shifting so the sun wasn't 
slanting into her eyes. "How would you describe your soul mate?" 

I gazed at the ceiling and reeled off the words I'd repeated so often they came 
automatically. "A lover, a partner, a best friend to share life with. We'd be completely 
honest with each other, have the same opinions, the same tastes, the same attitudes. We'd 
be utterly at ease, like we'd known each other forever. On the same wavelength 
emotionally, spiritually, and physically." 

Stephanie smiled. "In other words, someone exactly like yourself." 

That brought me back to earth. "Well, no, it couldn't be, could it? It would have to be 
a person who complements me, makes me complete." 

"Do you feel that you're incomplete without a partner?" 

Unable to sit still any longer, I rose and paced around the room. 

Stephanie said, "Is that a difficult question?" 

I slumped back into my chair. "I can work, travel, and make decisions. I don't need 


anyone to look after me. But I want someone to share my life with." 

"Go on." 

"There must be someone for me, somewhere. When we find each other, everything 
will fall into place, everything will be settled. A friend told me that nothing is ever 
settled, but that's hard to believe. I think my parents felt that their lives were settled." 

"You're probably right," Stephanie said. "Did you feel that your life was settled each 
time you married?" 

I searched my memory. "Yes. Until things went so wrong that I had to leave." 

"Tell me a bit about your husbands." 

"I fell into the first three marriages because I was too optimistic and too hopeful 
about having a lasting relationship to see what the men were actually like. But I really did 
think I'd found my mate in Larry, the last one." 

"Tell me about Larry." 

I gave her a brief version of the story, from the first lightning strike of falling in love 
to the bitter end. 

"I think you may have been blinded by the lightning," Stephanie said. 

I remembered how stunned I'd felt the day I met Larry. I told Stephanie about my 
fantasy of living in the Chilcotin and riding a black stallion. "When I found out Larry 
lived on a ranch in the Chilcotin, I thought our meeting was fated." 

"Being in love and feeling enchanted and inspired is a wonderful experience," 
Stephanie said. "It can also be exhausting. Did you feel those emotions with Larry?" 

"Exhilarated and happy, but not tired. More on edge. I wanted things to be settled. I 
wanted our lifetime commitment to each other to be formalized with a wedding. Then I 
could relax and stop worrying about what was missing in my life." 

"Did marriage to Larry bring you the sense of peace and well-being you wanted?" 

"For a while." I sighed. "I hoped the romantic love would become a warm friendship 
kind of love. But it didn't. Maybe we had too many differences." 

"No matter how much two people love one another, they will always have 
differences," Stephanie said. 

"I don't recall my parents having any." I remembered them laughing together, 
walking ahead of me, holding hands. "Or maybe I just hoped they didn't. I wanted to be 
part of their magic circle, to be as close to them as they were to each other. Everything 
seemed perfect in that circle." 

Stephanie said, "Parents rarely reveal all their secrets to their children. And because 
they were two different people, they were bound to have differences. Let's get back to 
Larry for a moment. Did you have many arguments?" 

"We argued about drinking, about my work, about me keeping my own name. The 
worst was when I refused to go back to the psychiatrists. But I couldn't tolerate them 
trying to force me into the mold their religion demanded." 

"Were you drinking along with him?" 

"Yes, but not as much. When we met, he hinted he'd be able to cut back because of 
me, but it didn't happen. What worries me is the possibility that I could have helped him 
and didn't see it." 

Stephanie shook her head. "It's impossible to help an addict unless they want to be 
helped." She stretched. "Our time has gone very quickly. Would you like to book an 
appointment for next week?" 


Did I want to go on with this? I felt as if my mind had been mauled, with nothing 
resolved, but Stephanie had raised some issues I wanted to think about. "All right." 

"Good." She rose. "I'll leave you with this thought. Connection is a basic and primal 
need, though some people feel that need more than others." She opened the door for me. 
"We'll talk about it next week." 

I drove the Jeep to Dallas Road, parked and stared out at the Strait. A cruise ship 
glided slowly toward Ogden Point. Was it true, as Stephanie had implied, that I didn't 
need anyone to complete me, to provide those qualities I didn't have? Then why had I 
always felt so strongly that I needed a soul mate? 

Probably because of Jeff and Mom. Maybe Stephanie was right that I'd set my goal 
too high. Maybe Jeff and Mom had been exceptionally lucky. Having a best friend as 
partner might be enough to make me feel that I'd found my home. Dee and I didn't agree 
on everything, nor did Chantal and I, but I loved them both anyway. Maybe our 
differences were part of what we found interesting in our friendships. 

Wes and I hadn't agreed on everything, but we got along okay, except for his lying to 
me. Would I have married him if he'd admitted he was queer? I couldn't roll the years 
back to answer that question and he would have died anyway. The Strait blurred for a 
moment, then I blinked and put the Jeep in gear. 


22-Confessions 


On the morning of my second appointment with Stephanie, Neil called. "Listen, 
darling, I might have a scrumptious project for you. Are you available?" 

Any kind of project would be better than filing negatives and fielding Stephanie's 
questions. "I'm always available for you, Neil. What is it?" 

"Don't ask. I want it to be a surprise and the deal isn't sewn up yet. The publisher is 
more likely to say yes if I tell him you'll do the photography." 

"What if I don't want to go wherever it is?" 

"You will," Neil promised. "I'll get back to you the minute I know it's settled." 

I was still wondering where Neil wanted to send me when Stephanie welcomed me 
into her office. "You're looking very pleased." 

"I just talked to my editor. I may be getting a contract for a new project." 

"I can tell you're happy about it," she said. "Were your husbands happy with you 
having a career?" 

"My first husband thought he was my career. I didn't have the confidence to argue." I 
recalled looking at my heron-in-the-fog photograph for the first time and how much I'd 
wanted to be there on the beach again, alone with the misty, silhouetted heron and the 
protective fog around us. 

"And the second?" 

"Eddie was okay with it, but he wanted me to become a photojournalist, like him. He 
was angry when I quit covering news events with him." 

"Why do you think he was angry?" Stephanie asked. 

"He was good at news photography. Perhaps he wanted me around to provide 
applause." I remembered how he'd hated having people angry with him. "It might have 
been insecurity, too. He seemed to want my approval for every crazy thing he did." 

"How about the third?" 

"Wes helped me a lot. And, in the beginning, Larry seemed quite impressed with my 
accomplishments. Later, he implied being married to him was all I should need or want." 

Stephanie said, "Would you give up your photography to please a mate?" 

"Absolutely not." 

"Let's go back to Wes. How did he help you?" 

"He respected me as a professional and offered suggestions when I needed to bounce 
ideas off someone." 

"Wes sounds like he came close to being a soul mate." 

"If he hadn't lied to me, we might have stayed together, yes." 

"Would you like to tell me about that?" Stephanie asked. 

Once I began, the words flowed. I ended with, "We became very close when he was 
dying. He said talking to me was like talking to one of the guys." 

"If you'd known he was gay, would you have married him anyway?" 

"Chantal asked me that and I've thought about it, but I still don't know. She was 
supportive of my career, too. But she knew what it was like to be a career woman, 
fighting to win her place." 

"Who is Chantal?" 

Suddenly I realized what I'd said, and the blood rushed into my face. I'd had no 


intention of saying anything about Chantal. 

"She's obviously important to you," Stephanie persisted. 

"Uh, I don't think she's important so far as my marriages are concerned." As soon as 
I said it, I knew I was being stupid. I'd wanted to marry Chantal the first time I met her. 
And would still marry her if she'd commit to spending the rest of our lives together. 

Stephanie said, "We can put off talking about her if you prefer." 

She was giving me an ‘out,' but I knew it would be temporary. I decided to get the 
confession over with. When I finished, I felt drained. 

Stephanie gave me another of her gentle smiles. "It took a lot of courage for you to 
tell me about Chantal and your love for her." 

"I've told only one other person. At first, I was afraid people would reject me. Now 
it's because Chantal is well-known. She's entitled to whatever privacy she can get." 

Stephanie rose. "I think that's enough for today. I can see that you're tired. It will be 
worth it, though. Being so open will speed up the process of sorting out who you are, 
where you've been and where you're going." 


*~ 


Over the next month and a half, I saw Stephanie twice a week. We spent some time 
on my childhood memories and how I'd enjoyed working with my father in the garage. 
Later her questions returned to the subject of my relationships. 

"You told me you had doubts about marrying Eddie, but you went ahead anyway," 
Stephanie said. "Why was that?" 

"I was gambling. We were both photographers and worked well together. I thought, 
because of that, the marriage would work, too." 

Stephanie smiled. "Do you spend much time in casinos?" 

"I've never been in one. I'm too scared of losing money." Then I realized what she 
was saying. "Stupid, isn't it? I risk my emotions without a second thought." 

Optimist’ is a better word. Have you had love affairs other than Chantal?" 

I told her about Ted and Dale and Nicole's brother Bobby. "There were others later, 
of both sexes. One-night stands, usually." 

"How did you feel about casual sex?" 

I shrugged. "I was okay with it. Sometimes I needed to feel someone's arms around 
me. Sometimes I was curious. Sometimes I was physically attracted." 

By the end of June, I felt as though I'd turned my soul inside out for Stephanie. Even 
if I hadn't enjoyed talking about myself, she made it easy by the way she listened, and I 
liked her more each time we met. But I was feeling impatient. Surely by now she knew 
enough about me to come to some conclusion about why I was so bad at picking mates. 


*~ 


There was still no word from Neil, and I was impatient about that, too. I wanted a 
specific goal, something that would make me push myself to the limit. I especially 
wanted to know what his surprise was, what part of the world he wanted me to work on. 

On Canada Day evening, July first, I took photographs of fireworks flaring into the 


sky over the harbor. The next day, Stephanie let off a few of her own. 

"Weeks ago, you told me that you feel as if you don't belong anywhere," she said. "I 
think it's important for you to explore that feeling." 

"I suppose it's because I don't fit the pattern society prescribes for women." 

"I agree that you don't fit the standard pattern, but I think we need to go a little 
deeper. Let's begin with a look at the sexual spectrum." 

"Oh!" I said. "You mean like bisexuality? I've always assumed that's what I am 
because I'm attracted to both sexes." 

"Sex isn't that simple. Bisexuality merely describes your sexual orientation, which is 
to both male and female. Genetic sex describes which sex chromosomes a person has. 
Yours are almost certain to be XX for female." 

"They must be. My body is female." 

"Your female body is your physical gender, which is rarely different to genetic sex. 
Then there's your sexual identity, which is your internal sense of being male or female. 
Would you say you feel like a woman?" 

I started to give her an automatic yes, then stopped. "Actually, I don't." 

"Do you feel like a man?" 

The ground was shifting under my feet. "No." 

"Then how do you feel?" 

I blinked, in a futile attempt to clear the fog out of my brain. "I don't know. I've 
always felt I was different somehow, even as a child. I'm finding this hard to believe, but 
I don't think I belong in either camp." 

Stephanie leaned forward. "You've said many times that you want to feel 'settled,' 
that getting married provides you with that feeling. Where do you think that comes 
from?" 

I struggled for a minute. "I think it makes me feel normal, as though I have a place in 
the world, that I belong." 

"Bingo!" Stephanie said. "I think you've got it. Being married makes you feel as if 
you're like other people, that you fit in." 

"But," I said, frustrated, "why have I never been able to pick the right mate?" 

"I think you can answer that yourself." 

I gripped the arms of the chair. Why couldn't she just tell me? Then I got a glimmer. 
"Maybe because I'm in too big a hurry to fit in." 

Stephanie nodded. "And why are you in such a hurry?" 

"It must be because I'm so uncomfortable being an outsider." 

"Why is your need to be like other people so strong?" 

"I don't want to draw attention to myself. I want to photograph the world going about 
its usual business without noticing me." I took a deep breath. "So, if I hadn't been in such 
a rush to be ‘settled’ with Larry, if I'd taken time to get to know him better, I might not 
have married him." 

"Exactly." Stephanie gave me a gentle smile. "You had only two or three weeks of 
holiday time with him before you committed to marriage. Not very long." 

"And to be honest, I'd have probably said yes the first day I met him. Makes me 
sound desperate, doesn't it?" 

"Let's get back to sexual spectrums," Stephanie said. "Do other people perceive you 
as female? That would be your sex role, how you behave socially." 


"I assume people see me as female. I look like one and I think I act like one." 

"How you act is strongly influenced by how you believe your parents and society 
want you to act," Stephanie said. "And the world generally insists you be either a man or 
a woman. Agreed?" 

"Yes. But what else is there?" 

"How would you define masculine and feminine, Zanni?" 

"That's hard. There are so many descriptions and different opinions. But I'll try. Men 
are supposed to be competitive, controlling, aggressive, rational, and unsentimental. 
Women can have traits like that, too, but I believe they're usually supposed to be gentle, 
tender, intuitive, and passive. Oh, yes, and emotional." 

"Supposed to' is the operative phrase," Stephanie said. "That's how society defines 
masculine and feminine. Just as it usually defines sexual orientation as either 
heterosexual or homosexual, though we know bisexual is a third classification. And there 
is a third classification to add to male and female." 

"Really? What?" 

"Androgynous, which means having both masculine and feminine characteristics." 

"But doesn't everybody have both?" 

"Yes," Stephanie said. "But the majority of people are at one end or the other of the 
spectrum, either predominantly male or predominantly female. The androgyne is right in 
the middle, with roughly equal amounts of both masculine and feminine traits." 

But that could be me, I thought, sitting up straight, my shoulders tense. I could be 
aggressive or tender, rational or intuitive. 

Stephanie's gray eyes were reading my face. "Natives recently began using the term 
‘two-spirited' for people who house both male and female spirits. They believe such 
people have a great gift of seeing the world from two perspectives at the same time." 

"Do you think I'm androgynous? Or two-spirited?" If there was a name for what I 
was, something specific and recognized, I wasn't a failed woman after all. 

"Do you think you are?" 

"It feels right." My cheeks were wet. 

Stephanie patted my shoulder. "You need to read about androgyny, think about it, 
come to your own conclusions. It's not the kind of thing where a blood sample can 
provide an answer." She opened her filing cabinet. "However, we do have some tools at 
our disposal. I'd like you to do a questionnaire if you don't mind. Come and sit at my 
desk." 

"T'll do anything to find out why I don't feel like a normal human being." 

She handed me a sheet of paper. "This is a list of common human traits and a scale 
for how you think each one is appropriate to your character. The scale has seven 
gradations. If you never display a particular trait, then put the number ‘one’ on the answer 
sheet for it. If you always display the trait, enter the number 'seven.' And there are five 
gradations in between, so you have plenty of options. It's not a question of yes or no." 

"Is this a test?" I asked. 

"No, the results are simply a guide. Do it as quickly and honestly as you can. 
Usually, the first answer that comes into your mind will be the right one." 

When I finished, Stephanie scored the questionnaire. "This indicates that you are 
androgynous, falling slightly on the male side of the equation." 

Between my need to fit in and my blind certainty that I knew who I was, I'd made a 


lot of assumptions. "Does this have anything to do with being bisexual?" 

"No. Androgyny is concerned with thinking and emotions, not physical attributes." 

"So that's why I've never felt that I belonged anywhere." 

Stephanie said, "If you're androgynous, perhaps you belong everywhere. You may 
eventually find that you don't have any inner empty spaces." 

"You mean I might not need a soul mate?" A revolutionary thought, one that would 
take a long time to get used to. "I might still want to share my life with someone." 

"Of course, but that can take different forms. Conventional marriage or a wide range 
of friends. Some people share their lives with pets." Stephanie rose. "Think about the 
implications of our discussion for a couple of weeks. I'd also like you to read Toward a 
Recognition of Androgyny by Carolyn Heilbrun. It's in the library. Then we'll talk more." 

I would have to rip out all my old assumptions and forge a new vision of myself. By 
the time I unlocked the Jeep, I was, as Eddie would have said, scared shitless. It looked 
like I'd have to start from scratch, like a baby learning to walk. I would have to rethink 
everything I'd ever thought, examine every attitude, both my own and others’. It looked 
like a long journey. But I felt better about myself than I had for a long time. 


~ 


I found the Heilbrun book in the main library and, when I went to check it out, the 
librarian said, "If you're interested in androgyny, I can recommend a couple of novels that 
you might find worthwhile." I ended up with The Left Hand of Darkness by Ursula K. 
LeGuin and Two Strand River by Keith Maillard and went home to study. 

As [read, I kept stopping in startled recognition of some emotion or reaction from 
my past. No wonder I'd always felt uneasy! No wonder I'd wanted the guarantee of a soul 
mate who would never criticize or question, but who would love me unconditionally. I'd 
needed that kind of security to prove that I was acceptable, even if I didn't fit the world's 
pattern of who I should be and what I should be like. 

When Wes said that talking to me was like talking to one of the guys, it was because 
he sensed my masculinity, not my femininity. He probably wouldn't be at all surprised by 
these things I was learning about myself. 

I imagined being a man, being aroused and hard, having an orgasm. I imagined 
standing up to pee, penetrating a woman. Interesting, but not where I wanted to be. What 
I did want was male freedom. I wanted to be able to stick some money in my pocket, a 
camera around my neck and go anywhere, any time, without worrying about rape or theft. 

When I went to Dee's next morning, I said, "Stephanie and I have come to the 
conclusion that I'm androgynous, which means I'm not really either a woman or a man." 

She gave me a hug, then poured two mugs of coffee. "Sounds to me like you've got 
the best of both worlds." 

"Or maybe the worst. Whichever it is, I feel in my bones that it's the truth." 

"Are you comfortable with it?" 

"Sort of. I like the idea of being two-spirited, but it also confirms what I've felt ever 
since I was a kid: I don't belong anywhere." 

"You've as much right on this earth as anyone else," she said. "What about gays? Do 
you think we don't belong anywhere?" 

"But there are so many of you and you all have each other. I don't know anyone who 


is like me." I followed Dee out to the small, round table on her balcony. 

"Just be glad we don't live in a society which demands we wear an armband or a 
tattoo saying who we are." She looked at me for a moment. "Anyway, why do you have 
to be like other people? Enjoy being unique." 

"I guess what bothers me is that there's no possibility of fitting in anywhere." 

"Look up androgyny in the Yellow Pages. You might find a society to join." 

"I never thought of that." I paused. "Maybe I should try thinking and see where it 
gets me. I've been up almost all night reading and my head is buzzing." 

Dee laughed. "With negative thoughts, from the sound of it. It isn't that you don't fit 
in anywhere, you fit in everywhere. So, what are you going to do?" 

"Examine my life and attitudes in detail. And never make assumptions about 
anything." Most of my decisions had been based on the assumption that I was a normal 
female person. I'd wasted so much time trying to fit the usual pattern and feeling guilty 
when I didn't. 

"We still have to wake up every morning assuming the sun will rise in the east and 
the laws of physics will continue to function." She sipped her coffee. "Get any work yet?" 

"Neil called at five this morning. He always forgets the time difference. I'm flying to 
New York next week to go over the specs for a book on the Caribbean." 

"I remember you saying you'd like to go back to Jamaica." 

"It won't just be Jamaica. It'll be all the islands. Would you like to go?" 

"Not really." Dee put her empty mug down. "I'm a homebody. Jackie and I had a 
great time in Mexico that one time we went, but I was glad to get home. Travel just 
doesn't appeal to me like it does to you." 

"I'm finding that if I stay in one place for too long, I get restless. Going somewhere 
to take pictures usually cures it." Some of the weight lifted off my shoulders. No matter 
what happened, I had my passion for art and the ability to make something of it. "And I 
can say cameraman or camerawoman. Whichever I like, right?" 

"Right! And would you prefer to be called ‘aunt’ or 'uncle'?" 

"What?" 

"I have a surprise for you. Come to the bedroom." 

As she opened the door, she said, "Ta-da! Meet Abba and Amber." 

"Kittens!" I knelt and petted the two sleepy, fuzzy, copper-colored Abyssinian 
kittens. "They're gorgeous. I wondered if you'd ever have cats again." 

"When Barney and Bella went, I didn't think I could stand going through that again. 
But I've had time to realize that they gave me almost nineteen years of love and 
companionship. And fun. So here I am with babies again." 

"I'm glad. I love thinking of you with kittens." I stood up. "I'll be back soon. For a 
rest, if nothing else. If Neil doesn't come up with any more projects I like, I'll start 
thinking about ways of portraying the West Coast." 

Dee hugged me. "Oh, Zanni, just enjoy every moment. And stop thinking there's 
something wrong with you, something that needs fixing." 


~ 


The New York noise and bustle barely registered on a mind acutely aware of a new 
Zanni walking around in an old body. I glanced in every window and mirror I passed, 


wondering how long it would take me to get to know this new person. 

I signed Neil's contract, and we went for a celebration lunch with Robert, who said, 
"Zanni, darling, there's something different about you." 

"I was thinking the same thing," Neil said. "Do you suppose she's in love?" 

Robert peered at me. "Um, possibly. But I wouldn't bet on it." 

I gave them an enigmatic smile. Someday I'd tell them my secret. A new thought 
almost made me laugh. If I was both male and female, could I be in love with myself? 

"Did you hear about Rick and Jennifer?" Robert asked, interrupting my thoughts. 
Rick and Jennifer were a married couple who worked in Dazzle's layout department. 
"They're telling everybody they've given up sex in favor of companionate marriage." 

"Given up sex?" Neil repeated, his tone incredulous. "But that's impossible. Nobody 
gives up sex. Did they reveal the reason for this peculiar aberration?" 

"No, but I doubt if it'll last," Robert said. "They do rather like drawing attention to 
themselves. Next month they'll probably say they've taken up S/M or bisexuality." 

"They're simply showing off, darling," Neil said, opening his menu. 

Perhaps I would not, after all, tell Robert and Neil my secret. 

Next day I met the two male technicians assigned to me for the Caribbean trip. When 
we'd finalized our plans, I took them for a beer and felt so comfortable with them that 
when we were leaving, I nearly followed them into the men's can for a pee. 

During the week before we left for Kingston, I watched myself constantly and 
realized all over again that when I was holding a camera nothing else mattered. I felt like 
a bird soaring through endless sky, with only that sky to think about and experience and 
record. I met the technicians again to go over the list of equipment and felt no sexual 
tension. We were just photographers talking business. 

I wondered if my mother, like everyone else, had assumed that because I was 
physically female, I should feel, think, and act like a woman. I wanted to believe she 
knew I was different and would have helped me learn to cope. But it was only a fantasy. 
Probably the normal assumptions would have held. Assumptions! The curse of every 
unexamined life, the cause of every knee-jerk reaction. 

Nicole and I had lunch, but I didn't tell her about my sessions with Stephanie. I knew 
she accepted me as whatever I was. She didn't need signposts. 

"So, did you divorce that cowboy?" she asked, after we'd ordered. 

"[ have to wait a year for a no-fault divorce." 

"Well, the split had to be somebody's fault. Was it his?" 

"Partly. He thought he was the center of the universe." 

Nicole laughed. "Honey, they all do. Some of it's natural, but their daddies start 
teaching them how to crack the whip before they even get out of diapers. Mommies are 
even worse, catering to the little beasts like they were something special." 

"Come on, Nicole, I bet you dote on your two boys." 

"Don't you believe it!" She waved her fork in emphasis. "In my house, Clarence and 
I rule. If the monsters want to get uppity, they'll have to do it after they leave home." 

"Remember the joke about how many men it takes to screw in a light bulb?" 

"Honey, that's so old it's got gray hair. Only takes one man, right? He holds the bulb 
to the receptacle and waits for the world to revolve around him." 

"I know it's old," I said, "but it still makes me laugh. It also makes me think about 
the men I married. Three of them certainly expected me to revolve around them." 


"They all got a shock, didn't they? So did Clarence, but he finally got used to the idea 
that I was the center of my own little universe, same as him." 

I thought about that later. Now that I could imagine being male, I understood how 
appealing it would be to have that kind of power and how difficult it would be to give up. 

Chantal found time to have dinner with me on my last evening in New York, and I 
told her about my counseling sessions. 

"I am not surprised, chérie. You rushed to open doors for me all over Greece. You 
were trying to look after me as a man would, and I found it charming." 

"I don't remember that. Why didn't you mention it?" 

"I thought you knew what you were doing, that you knew who you were." 

"Well, I didn't. It strikes me that I've spent most of my life not knowing much about 
anything except how to use a camera." 

"You knew how to catch a man, chérie." 

"Yes," I said, "but not the right one. Though I am beginning to think there isn't a 
‘right’ man for me." 

Chantal chuckled. "Oh, but serial monogamy is a fine thing. Men always bore me 
once I have heard all their stories and can guess what they'll say before they say it." 

"That doesn't allow for love." 

"It is great fun being in love, chérie, but as I told you so many years ago, it doesn't 
last. I've had most of my adventures falling in and out of love." 

"So have I, and most of my pain, too." 

"Of course! And how many marriages did it take you to learn that when a man gives 
you a ring and goes through a public ceremony, he feels entitled to be fed, fucked, and 
fussed over for life?" 

"Three," I said. I couldn't include Wes in that definition. 

"Ah, but you had high expectations. I do not. When I find a new lover, I know that 
what I will enjoy is being admired and desired. And all that lovely sex. Boredom sends 
both the libido and love flying out the window." 

I could have asked why she liked sex so much, but I doubted her answer would do 
me any good. I needed a soul mate in order to have good sex, but she didn't. "When I first 
married, I believed that having a soul mate meant merging with that person, becoming 
one emotionally, physically, and spiritually." 

Chantal looked outraged. "Merging? But, chérie, that is a disgusting idea." 

"T agree and I soon gave it up, but I still think partners should be open with each 
other and share a great deal. A lifetime of such a marriage might even be bearable." 

"I think I like serial monogamy better," Chantal said. "So, ma petite corbeau, have 
you made any major changes in your life?" 

"No. I still want to be the best photographer in the world. I still love the West Coast. 
I still want a soul mate. I guess learning more about myself has mainly made me more 
wary of jumping to conclusions." 

Later that evening, I glanced at my breasts in the mirror as I came out of the shower 
and cupped them with my hands. They were still small and firm, still satin-smooth. The 
first time I'd realized that women have lovely bodies, the first time I'd truly looked at 
mine, had been with Chantal. I looked up to find her smiling over my shoulder. 

"They are beautiful, chérie." 

"But I don't need them, do I? Lately I've been feeling that I want to get rid of them, 


that they get in the way of who I am.” 

She clutched my shoulders, an expression of horror on her face. "You cannot! You 
must not mutilate yourself. Your body is you. How can you wish to hurt it?" 

I covered her hands with mine. "I don't. It's just that the new me wants to get rid of 
restrictions, get rid of habits, to become pure essence." 

"Then stop wearing brassieres," Chantal said, sliding an arm around me. 

"Good idea!" Bras were uncomfortable and confining, like the codpieces of old, 
designed to accentuate sexual attributes. I tossed my bra into her waste basket. "One 
more step toward freedom." A few years later than many other women, but it didn't 
matter. 

She hugged me. "What else will you do?" 

"Every wild thing I've ever thought of and look for new ones. I want to put down my 
drink, pick up my camera and get on a plane for anywhere, as soon as the impulse strikes. 
I want to let my imagination run with whatever is happening." 

"Ah! That's better. So why don't you go and do those wild things?" 

"Maybe I will.” 


23-Charlie is my darling 


Over the next six years, the urge to do wild things faded as I traveled the world 
photographing exotic places. The urge to reinvent myself faded, too, as I relaxed and lost 
much of my compulsion to live up to society's expectations. 

Society still had expectations, of course. The helicopter pilot who flew me to an 
uninhabited island in the South Seas wasn't happy about leaving me there alone. When he 
picked me up four days later, he said, "You're pretty damned independent." 

It could have been a compliment but from other things he'd said, I knew he meant, 
‘you aren't a real woman. ' | said nothing. He didn't need to know he was right. 

I went on looking for my soul mate but, most of the time, life was too busy for 
loneliness. I spent time with Chantal and Nicole, went drinking with Neil and Robert, did 
book signings, and fought stage fright when I had to be on display at Lynda's gallery. I 
visited Dee several times a year and played with Abba and Amber. 

In the summer of 1998, I went to Greece on holiday. Chantal would not go with me, 
saying it was her turn to do something wild. She would tell me about it later. 

I walked into my hotel in Piraeus one evening to find an urgent message from Dee. I 
ran up the stairs to my room and called her. 

Dee said, "It's Chantal. She's been in an accident. She's in hospital." 

The palms of my hands started to sweat. "Where? How bad is it?" 

She gave me the name of the hospital in New York. "The guy who called had been in 
the accident, too. He told me she's badly smashed up and keeps asking for you." 

"Car accident?" 

"Motorcycle." 

So that was the wild thing she'd tried. "Is her chest all right, her lungs?" 

"He didn't say." 

"T'll get there quick as I can. I'll call you when I get in." 

I made it to New York City in eighteen hours, though it seemed like eighteen years. I 
asked myself the same questions over and over. Would Chantal live? Would she be able 
to sing again? Why hadn't I insisted she come to Greece with me? It was early morning 
when I walked into the antiseptic smells of the hospital, tired, rumpled, and frightened. 

The nurse said, "She's been calling for you. You can sit with her for a while." 

"Is she going to die?" I had to ask, though I was terrified of the answer. 

"No, no. One leg is broken in several places, and she has serious cuts on her face. 
There is some damage to the rib cage, but the doctors think her lungs are all right." 

So she would still be able to sing. I was so relieved my knees stopped working and I 
stumbled. The nurse grabbed my arm. "You all right?" 

"T haven't slept for a couple of days, that's all." 

Chantal was swathed in bandages. I pulled a chair to the side of her bed, took her 
hand in mine, and kissed her fingertips. 

Her eyes flew open. "Chérie!" she croaked. "You came." Tears slid down her cheek. 
"Don't leave me. I've made a mess of myself." 

I held her hand in both of mine. "You'll be all right. You'll sing again, I promise. You 
must rest." In a few minutes, she fell asleep again and I sat and watched her and, with all 
my strength, willed her to heal. 


I was nearly asleep myself when someone coughed from the doorway. A tall, weedy 
man, who looked to be in his forties, with shoulder-length black hair, and three days' 
growth of beard leaned on crutches. One foot was in a cast. 

"You must be Zanni," he said. "I'm Damian." 

"I suppose it was your motorcycle that crashed." Rage rose in my throat. "Are you 
happy that you nearly killed one of the best singers in the world?" Chantal stirred. I 
turned away from him and stroked her hand until she settled down again. 

"Come out in the hall and I'll explain," he said. "It wasn't my fault. A car went 
through a stop sign and hit us." 

"Was it Chantal's idea to ride a motorcycle? Or yours?" 

"Hers. She told me it was something she'd always wanted to do." Damian shifted 
sideways so he could lean against the wall. He looked worse than I felt, and I realized he 
was suffering from more than a broken foot. 

"Was she wearing her silver acorn periapt?" 

He stared at me. "No." 

"Maybe she was right to be superstitious about it." I realized what I'd said and shook 
my head. I really needed sleep if I could say something that stupid. 

Damian took a deep breath. "I just want you to know that I love her. I'll make it up to 
her for what she's going through. I'll look after her for the rest of my life." 

Chantal would never allow that. Six months from now, she'd flick him away like an 
insignificant speck of dust. In the meantime, I'd wait and watch. "Sorry for snarling at 
you," I said, "but she means a lot to me. We've been friends for a long, long time." 

"I know. She talks about you all the time. She says you inspire her." 

She'd never told me that. 

"T'll sit with her now, until her parents come," he said. 

"Tell her I've gone to my hotel to get some sleep. I'll see her tonight." 

I went back every day for weeks, until Chantal shed her bandages and started therapy 
for her broken leg. She told me Damian was a poet. "A bad poet, but a good person. An 
innocent, always thinking the best about everyone. I'm fond of him." 

I grunted something noncommittal, and she smiled. "It's all right if you want to go 
and work now. I know you're getting restless." 

She knew me too well. "As long as you'll be all right." 

"I will be. I've already tried my scales and I can sing a little. Another couple of 
months, the doctor says, and I will be able to get back to work, too." She touched the 
scars on her left cheek. "I don't like my face. I will never model again." 

"It's been eighteen years since you worked as a model." 

"I know, chérie, I know. But the idea has been like money in the bank, something I 
could do if the singing didn't go well." 

"For me, it was fashion magazines. I'm glad I don't need that safety net now." 

"I don't need one either. I have enough real money." She held out her arms. "Ma 
petite corbeau, I love you." 

"I love you, too. I'll come back in a month or so." I held her close, and the familiar 
sweetness flooded me. I would kill Damian if he hurt her again. 


*~ 


The following spring, when I was taking photographs and fighting mosquitoes in 
northern Manitoba, I got a phone call from Ruth. "Dad's had a mild heart attack." 

"Oh my God! It can't be!" I couldn't lose Jeff. I just couldn't. 

I broke every speed limit getting to the landing strip where I chartered a small plane 
and endured an hour of agony while the pilot checked and fueled the aircraft. A couple of 
hours later we landed in Lethbridge. I took a taxi to the hospital and hurried to Jeff's 
room. I grabbed his hand and looked at him through a curtain of tears. 

He reached out and pulled my braid. "For God's sake, I'm not dead yet." 

I let go of his hand long enough to blow my nose. "But you scared me. I thought you 
were going to live forever." 

"You know better than that." 

I took his hand again. "How do you feel?" 

"Fine." He swung his legs over the side of the bed. "Let's walk down to the lounge. 
The doctor said the heart attack was a warning. If I get more exercise, eat better, and take 
these damn pills he stuck me with, I could live to be a hundred. Ruth wants me to move 
in with her and Bud, but I won't." 

"Wouldn't it be better to have someone close by in case you have another attack?" 

He smiled a little and smoothed his mustache. "Would you like Ruth hovering over 
you all the time? Listen, old buddy, I like my house and my music and I'm going to keep 
living my life the way I want. Just like you would, right?" 

"Right." 

"Don't worry. I'll hire somebody to do the heavy stuff around the house and dig up 
the garden in the spring." 

It made me feel a lot better to think of him comfortable and contented in the old 
house, carrying on with his music and vegetable garden. Which he said he'd be doing 
soon. He was being discharged the following day. 

We took a taxi to Willow Bluff and the first thing he did was make coffee. "Couldn't 
stand that stuff they gave me in the hospital. It tasted like tea. Hell, maybe it was tea." 

"Anything's possible." I picked up the phone. 

"Don't call Ruth. I want an hour to settle in before she comes over here fussing." Jeff 
got his guitar from the music room and sat down to play chords. With the Stetson on the 
back of his head, massive belt buckle gleaming, he bent over the guitar as if making love 
to it. Like Larry. 

Then it hit me. I'd married Larry because he reminded me so much of Jeff. The 
Chilcotin fantasy had been part of it, but maybe not the main part. 

Over the next few months, I visited Jeff half a dozen times. He looked good and was 
doing everything his doctor told him and I finally did stop worrying. We didn't talk much. 
There was no need. It was simply good to be there, to be with him, and I stored up the 
hours in memory. I'd need them someday. 

I said nothing about my fiftieth birthday in September. I didn't want to trigger 
surprise parties, silly cards, and jokes I'd heard a hundred times. But the thought of 
having lived for half a century shook me. Would I have another forty years? Thirty? 
Twenty? Chantal's accident and Jeff's heart attack were sober reminders of mortality. I 
drank a lot for a couple of weeks, then realized that I had only a limited time to take an 
infinite number of photographs. I went back to work with renewed energy. 


*~ 


The millennium New Year's Eve in Toronto promised to be wild. I'd spent most of 
1999 photographing the Trans Canada Trail, the people who were building it, and the 
ceremonies that went along with that. At 16,800 kilometers, it would be the longest 
recreational trail in the world when completed. My new Jeep had been well and truly 
broken in. 

The publisher had rented a small banquet room, in the downtown hotel where I was 
staying, to celebrate not only the millennium, but the success of Sea to Sea to Shining 
Sea: Traveling The Trans Canada Trail, which had come out in November. Sheltered 
from the cold winter night and knowing that 'home' was only a short ride up to the tenth 
floor, I was ready to abandon myself to the celebration. 

The first person I saw was my editor, Kelly. Her hair was a dyed blonde brush cut 
and her ear lobes were pierced from top to bottom. Tonight, she'd traded her usual 
combat fatigues for a slinky metallic silver dress so short it barely covered her tiny bum. 

"Hey, Zanni!" she said. "Don't move. I'll get you a drink." 

She emerged from the crowd a few minutes later, stuck a glass of single malt in my 
hand and said, "I want you to meet Charles Everett. He's the lawyer who got us the 
permissions for the old photographs we used." 

I thought he was probably sleazy or stuffy and that I wouldn't like him. Then I 
realized he was standing right in front of me, wavy reddish-blond hair disheveled as he 
ran his fingers through it, blue eyes sparkling, a slightly lopsided gamin grin on his face. 

"Call me Charlie," he said. "I'm one of the good guys. What are you drinking?" 

"Laphroaig. Single malt." 

"Hmm." He tugged at his ear lobe. "I'll try anything once." 

Kelly said, "Stay put, Charlie. I'll get you some." 

While we waited, he said, "I drink European beer as a rule, Beck's or Heineken." 

"So, we're both liquor snobs." 

The gentle grin again. "Why not, if it means giving our tongues the best taste?" Kelly 
returned and handed him the Laphroaig. He took a sip and shuddered. "Whoa! This is 
going to curl the hair on my chest. You really like it?" 

"It's a little peaty for some people." 

"T'll survive," he said. "You're a fantastic photographer, but I want you to know I 
have talent, too." He ran his fingers through his hair again. It looked as if he hadn't 
combed it for days. "I'd like to draw your picture. Will you pose for me?" 

I was flattered enough to agree. It sounded like more fun than knocking elbows with 
the crowd, most of whom I didn't know. He led me to a table in a corner and I sat in the 
chair opposite him. "What kind of pose do you want?" 

He squinted at me. "Profile, I think. Hang on, I have to get a pad of paper from 
somewhere." When he came back, he fussed around for a good three minutes before I had 
my head tilted exactly the way he wanted it. "That's good. Can you hold it?" 

Obedient, I held the pose and Charlie began sketching, the pad resting on the knee of 
his crossed leg so that I couldn't see how he was progressing. After another three minutes, 
I said, "Permission to relax for ten seconds and have a sip of my drink?" 

"Granted." He glanced down at the drawing. "This is coming out really well. You 
have a penetrating gaze, like an anthropologist watching a primitive tribe." 


I returned to the pose for another couple of minutes, hoping the muscles in my neck 
would hold up. I wouldn't ask him to hurry, though. I resented it when someone asked me 
to hurry with a photograph. Finally, he put down his pen and handed me the drawing. 

I blinked, trying to see what I'd expected to see. But the picture wasn't of me. He'd 
drawn a fat hippopotamus sitting in a chair, with a drink in one hoof, a camera in the 
other, and a happy smile on its broad face. 

For a second, I wavered between annoyance and laughter. "Charlie, you're wicked!" 

He gave me a pleased grin and reached for the drawing. 

"Oh, no you don't!" I said. "I'm going to frame this." 

"You're kidding!" 

"It'll remind me not to take myself too seriously. Besides, I like it." 

"That's terrific encouragement for a budding artist," he said. "Maybe I should set up 
a street stand and do this full time." 

"Don't quit your day job." 

He twinkled at me. "What an original statement!" 

"I've got a million of 'em." 

"Glad to hear we speak the same language." He glanced around the noisy room. 
"There's no action here except food and drink. Want to go dancing on the Glass Floor at 
the top of the CN Tower’? I have tickets." 

"I've never been in the CN Tower." 

He clapped his hand to his forehead in mock amazement. "One of the wonders of the 
world is right next door and you've never seen it? Well, let's go." 

"All right. But I need to go up to my room for a coat." 

"T'll wait for you in the lobby." 

I found Kelly. "I need to ask you something. Come upstairs with me." When we got 
to my room, I put the hippopotamus drawing on the desk. "Tell me about Charlie. Is he 
civilized? Is he one of the good guys, like he said?" 

"He is," Kelly said, nodding, the multiple silver studs in her ears flashing. "A fairly 
recent transformation, I'm told, but I think it'll hold." 

"Transformed how?" 

"He used to be a corporate lawyer. Then he went through a divorce and ended up in 
some kind of retreat for a couple of months. When he came back, he joined a firm of 
lawyers which has a reputation for being socially responsible. Surprised everybody who 
knew him. They all thought he was a real shark." 

"My granny used to say a leopard can't change its spots." 

"My guess is he wasn't a shark in the first place," Kelly said. 

Kelly's guesses were usually accurate. "Thanks." 

I met Charlie in the lobby, and we took a taxi. As we went up in the elevator, Charlie 
told me we'd be a hundred and thirteen stories above the ground. 

"The view must be fantastic,” I said. "I'll bet it's been photographed by a million 
tourists. Which means I don't need to." 

Charlie hadn't told me anything about the Glass Floor and I thought it was the name 
of a nightclub until he led me out to dance. I looked down to find that the only thing 
between me and the street far below looked like a single pane of glass. My stomach came 
up in my throat and a wave of vertigo crumpled my knees. 

"Afraid of heights?" Charlie helped me off to the side. "Your face is white." 


I tried to control my trembling body. "I'm all right in planes or helicopters, probably 
because I'm buckled in. But I can't handle that floor. I could feel myself falling." 

"I'm really sorry." Charlie patted my shoulder. "I didn't mean for you to be 
frightened. The glass is nearly three inches thick, you know." 

"I don't care if it's three feet thick. I can't go out there." 

A woman nearby, her white hair and wrinkles testifying to at least eighty, said, "My 
husband feels the same as you, dear. He had to go sit down." She sighed. "And I so much 
wanted the thrill of dancing in the New Year high above the city." 

Charlie looked at me. "Would you mind if I danced with this lady?" 

"Not at all." He took her out on the floor, and I lost sight of them among the crowd 
of dancers. I liked him for giving her the thrill she wanted. 

A few minutes later, the clock struck twelve with the usual hoopla of noisemakers 
and streamers. Charlie put his arm around my shoulders. "May I?" 

I lifted my face to his, a smile on my face. A man who asked permission? His kiss 
was friendly rather than passionate. It felt like he was saying 'Isn't this fun?’ 

Soon we were heading back down to ground level. "I'm in the mood to dance all 
night," Charlie said. "Are you game?" 

I was. We danced, talked, and laughed, wandering from place to place until the sky 
began to lighten. As we came out of yet another club, I tried to suppress a yawn. 

"I know something that will wake you up," Charlie said. "Let's take a shortcut 
through that little park." 

I crossed the snow-covered grass, feeling cold seep through the leather boots I'd 
worn with my long, black skirt. Suddenly a snowball struck the middle of my back. 

I swung around. "You are truly bad!" When he got close, I tripped him, sat on him, 
and washed his face with a handful of snow. He struggled, but not very hard. 

"Will you come to my place and watch the sun rise with me? I'll make cocoa." 

I could feel his erection through our clothes. Little Sheba wanted sleep, but I 
overruled her. I wanted to get closer to this man. "It's a deal." 

His corner apartment, on the twenty-first floor, had windows facing east and south 
and we watched the sun rise together, holding hands. Then he pulled me to my feet, gave 
me a kiss which definitely said, 'Let's have sex,' and raised his eyebrows. 

"Okay." I followed him into the bedroom. As I watched him undress, Little Sheba 
began to wake up and take an interest. 

Charlie turned around and saw that I was just standing there. "Are you so 
overwhelmed by my manly charms that you can't move? Or am I rushing you?" 

He bent forward a little and with one swift movement, tucked his genitals back 
between his legs. He swung his hips from side to side and fluttered his hands, a gentle, 
good-natured parody of a woman. 

I laughed. "Charlie, you're too much!" I unzipped my skirt. He was telling me that he 
was no threat to me or whatever I might want. 


*~ 


Watching the sun rise with Charlie was the best deal I'd ever agreed to. He made me 
laugh. He laughed at himself, too, and I'd have loved him for that alone if there'd been 
nothing else to love. But of course, there was. 


His passion for his work equaled mine for photography. When we woke up after our 
first lovemaking session, almost before I'd opened my eyes, he told me about the pro 
bono case he was working on. 

"I'm representing a woman who used to be a guy. It's the first transsexual case I've 
seen, but I bet there'll be more. Had the hormone shots, the operation, the works. She 
applied for the same job she'd held before the sex change, and they turned her down." 

My drowsiness vanished. I wanted to hear about this person who'd made the physical 
shift from one sex to the other, like I'd made the mental shift from being a woman to 
being both sexes. "Why?" 

"They're citing a bunch of bullshit excuses. Other employees would be upset. They'd 
need to provide a special bathroom. Blah, blah." 

"But they already know this person. Didn't they like her before?" 

"Him," Charlie said, propping himself on one elbow. "Her name was Martin and, 
according to their files, he did a great job. She's the same person, with the same abilities 
and qualifications. The only difference is that she has a new name, wears skirts and sits 
down to pee." 

"Why can't she use the women's can?" 

"The company says the other women would object. And Marylou says she'd refuse to 
use the men's room." 

"Good for her." I wanted to meet her. I admired her gutsiness in switching sexes and 
being up-front about it. "Charlie, my brain needs a jump start. Is there coffee?" 

He bounced to his feet as if he'd had eight hours sleep, not just four. "Coming up." 

That had been six months ago. I'd spent a lot of time with Marylou, who was almost 
as much fun as Charlie. She was flattered when I asked to photograph her. 

"I want glamour shots," she said. "Pictures so sexy and feminine that they'll make up 
for all the years I masqueraded as the man I thought I had to be." 

Marylou knew make-up and clothes and I knew fashion shots. We produced 
photographs that would have made any woman proud and had a lot of laughs doing it. 
The Marylou I saw through the camera lens was truly feminine. Her expression was 
serene, proof of how essential it was for her body to match her mind and emotions. 

I thought about telling her I was queer, too, but my experience seemed unimportant 
compared to hers. My changes weren't apparent to anyone looking at me. I didn't tell 
Charlie, either. If he liked me the way I was, why bother? 

I knew Charlie loved women because he made love to me the way I made love to 
Chantal, but there were no shooting stars. The disappointment was hard to take. The more 
time we spent together, the more he seemed like the soul mate I'd been seeking for so 
long. If that was true, why weren't the shooting stars happening? 

On the other hand, I was happier with Charlie than I'd been with anyone else. 
Perhaps because we'd begun as friends who shared sex and eventually ended up as lovers. 
Sometimes I felt as if I'd found Steve again, a grown-up, sophisticated Steve, with the 
same sense of humor but a serious purpose. 

When Charlie told me that daily sex was as essential as breathing for him, I had 
some sleepless nights. I told myself we wouldn't be together all the time. I told myself I 
would deal with sex as I'd always dealt with it. 

We spent perhaps two weekends a month together. I was doing a project for the 
Viking Millennium celebration on the east coast. Charlie's workload had him in the office 


six days a week. I said, "If you like sex every day, what happens when I'm not here?" 

He grinned. "I'm very creative. I do it myself." 

One Sunday night, sitting in an airport coffee shop waiting for the announcement of 
my flight to Newfoundland, Charlie told me he wasn't sure he could win Marylou's case. 

"Sometimes I think our high-minded ideals are just a lot of froth," he said, "but we 
have to have them, have to keep trying." 

"Do you think what you're doing is futile?" 

"When I've had three setbacks in one week, yes." 

"Perhaps we should adopt the philosophy of the Rubaiyat: get drunk and live for the 
moment." 

"Like we're here for a good time, not a long time?" He pulled at his earlobe. "I could 
go for that. Want to come back to my apartment and catch a later plane?" 

"There isn't a later plane." 

"I know that, babe." He smiled. "It was just a beautiful little fantasy. I have to do 
some research tonight and you'll be planning the shots you're going to take tomorrow." 

I thought of the vision of unity, of connectedness, that I'd had on Corfu. "I know 
what we're doing is worthwhile." 

"If it isn't, at least we're having a good time trying." 

My flight was announced, and he walked me to the departure lounge. "Phone me 
every night, if you can. You've got the sexiest voice I ever heard." 

As summer segued into fall, Charlie began to talk about marriage. The thought of 
another so-called permanent commitment made me nervous. Every time I married 
somebody, the relationship turned sour. I offered to confess my entire past, hoping it 
would make Charlie back off. He said, "I don't want to know. What matters is now." 

"Tomorrow matters, too." 

He slid his fingers lovingly over my face. "I assume you've been married before. So 
have I. Maybe we learned enough from those mistakes to make this one work." 

"Well, what you see is what you get." 

He tugged my hair. "You mean this isn't a wig? Iam overcome with joy." 

"Charlie, you fool, I mean that I won't change who I am to suit you. I spent too many 
years trying to meet other people's expectations and then drinking because the real me 
was being stifled." That was as close as I got to telling him about being two-spirited. We 
seemed perfectly matched, yet I couldn't believe it was that easy. If he went on talking 
about marriage, I'd tell him who I was, though I doubted it would make any difference. 

I flew back to the east coast next day and watched the fields and rivers and green 
mountains gliding beneath my wings. One of my photography instructors had said an 
artist begins by observing familiar, simple things, like circles, triangles, and lines, 
gradations in light and color, elemental forms like sky, sea, mountain, and plain. Then 
combines them in an equilibrium of weight, rhythm, and focus. 

If Charlie and I still felt the same about each other a year from now, if we hadn't 
discovered any snags in our partnership, perhaps we could use that approach to make our 
marriage a work of art. If I could get over thinking of marriage as a jinx. 


~ 


When I came home to the West Coast for a couple of weeks, Charlie joined me for 


the first weekend, long enough to charm Dee and spoil the cats with fishy tidbits before 
going back to slave in his Toronto office. Now Dee and I were in her living room, Abba 
and Amber basking on the sofa in the mellow October sunlight. 

"Charlie seems like he might be the one," Dee said. "But I notice I haven't received a 
wedding invitation yet." 

"I always invite you to my weddings. If there's going to be one." 

"I thought you were really hung up on this guy." 

"Tam." I sighed. "But I don't know him well enough yet." 

"You've been together six months." 

"No, we haven't. We've been together maybe every other weekend because I've been 
working nonstop. We haven't lived together." 

Dee gave me a thoughtful look. "This is a new Zanni I'm seeing." 

"I've been divorced four times. It wasn't any fun, and I don't want to do it again." 

"Only three, isn't it?" 

"I'd have ended up divorcing Wes if he hadn't died, and that would make four." 

"Has Charlie asked you to marry him?" 

"Twice," I said. 

"If you keep turning him down, he might decide to find someone else." 

"If that's all it takes to discourage him," I said, helping myself to a ginger snap, "he 
can go, with my blessing." 

Dee raised her eyebrows. "You don't really mean that." 

"T'd be devastated if he found someone else, but I won't be blackmailed." 

"You're right; it would be foolish to commit yourself if you're not sure." 

"I want to actually live with him for six months and see how it works. I'll tell him 
I've been burned before and that he needs to give me some time." 

"It might be fine. You never know what's around the next corner." 

"That's what I'm afraid of." 


The next day I flew to Calgary, rented a car, and drove to Willow Bluff to visit Jeff 
and the weeping willow tree. Jeff was busy digging potatoes, carrots, and turnips out of 
his garden for the root cellar. 

"Are you sure you should be doing this?" I asked. 

He straightened up and pushed the Stetson back on his head. "Oh, you're Zanni. For a 
minute there, I thought you were Ruth." 

"Sorry." 

"Just quit worrying, will you? The doc okayed it." He stuck the fork into the ground. 
"About time I packed it in, though. Come on, I made brownies this morning." 

We sat with brownies and coffee at the kitchen table, and I told him all about 
Charlie. "I love him, but I'm not sure about getting married." 

"Had your first fight yet?" 

"Why ask that? You and Mom never fought." 

"We had some real screamers in the beginning, but they never worked. So we talked 
it over and decided walking away long enough to cool off was a better system." 

"You never told me that." 


"When you first started asking about fights, you were too young to understand." 
"I was eight. That's old enough to get a concept like 'time out." 

The irony was so mind-blowing, I didn't know what to say. I'd spent more than forty 
years believing in an illusion—parents who never said a harsh word to each other because 
they were soul mates. Was the whole soul mate thing an illusion, too? I couldn't believe 
that. Steve and I had been soul mates. For a while. 

"Charlie is easy to get along with. But I'm afraid if I marry him, he'll change." 

"Maybe you're like me," Jeff said. "When I got to your age, I didn't need a soul mate 
anymore.” 

"Maybe I don't, but there's something missing in my life." 


24-Splitting 


I lived with Charlie for six months and, in April, flew to the West Coast to do some 
serious thinking. Sex was the problem, of course. I'd moved rapidly through the usual 
stages: mild arousal, then boredom, while faking orgasms with my usual expertise. Now, 
for the first time, there was a third stage. In spite of being sure Charlie was my soul mate, 
I'd come to hate sex so much I wanted to scream every time he reached for me. 

I unlocked the apartment door and went straight out on the balcony. Twenty feet 
below, the water was gilded by the slanting rays of the setting sun and seemed to ripple 
toward the seawall. In fact, the tide was ebbing, the water retreating to reveal tangled 
seaweed, dark, encrusted rocks, an old boot. 

When Charlie and I first met, I should have told him that I'd never had an orgasm, 
but he'd have taken it as a challenge, and I still hated anyone looking at me too closely. 
Instead, I'd convinced myself his desire would wane as time went on. It didn't. 

I couldn't bear to tell him I'd been lying for fifteen months. I tried to ease my guilt by 
deferring to him, often in ridiculous ways. Only the previous day, I'd made bacon and 
eggs for breakfast. When I flipped the eggs, I broke one. Like Granny, I gave myself the 
broken, hard-cooked egg, though I loved runny yolk. I gave Charlie the whole egg and he 
mashed it to pulp and poured ketchup all over it, as he always did, as I knew he would. I 
felt so resentful I wanted to rub his face in it. 

I was ashamed when I thought of all the times I'd said soul mates were completely 
honest with each other. I'd always pretended sex was wonderful. If someone commented 
that lack of sex was physically frustrating, I pretended I understood that, too. 

I loved Charlie. I wanted to be with him. Yet I couldn't go on faking orgasms and, if 
Charlie didn't get sex, I'd lose him. For him, it was not just pleasure but a need, a self- 
affirmation. When I saw how he delighted in my so-called orgasms, I felt twice as guilty. 

He knew something was bothering me but when I told him I needed time alone to get 
my head straight, he'd said, "Go do your thing, babe. We'll talk when you're ready." 

I'd gone to New York for two weeks first, partly on business, partly to see Chantal. 
"You hardly limp at all," I said, as she walked toward me with drinks in her hands. 

"It is almost three years since the accident, chérie." She put the drinks down and 
touched the scars on her face. "I can hide these with make-up, but I don't." 

"Why not?" 

"It is to remind me that I am not invulnerable. That someday I will die, like Maurice 
did. Like Wes did." She touched my hand. "I wish I had gone to see him when you asked, 
when he was dying." 

"It's all right, Chantal. That was a long time ago." 

"Are you and Charlie happy together?" 

I said yes. In many ways it was the truth and I saw no point in telling her the sex 
wasn't working. She couldn't solve the problem. 

"That is good," she said. "And now I have a surprise for you, ma petite corbeau. I am 
going to Victoria to sing in the jazz festival in June." 

"That's fantastic! How long will you stay? Can I show you the West Coast?" 

"If you are going to be there, of course. Damian would like that, too." 

"If you're coming, I'll definitely be there." Then I realized what she'd said about 


Damian. "Still hot and heavy with the poet?" I kept expecting her to dump him. 

She'd nodded. "You will be amazed. I'm being faithful to him." 

"That is a switch!" 

"I always follow my desires, chérie." Chantal had smiled then, the old enticing smile 
that still had the power to enslave me. 

I was being faithful to Charlie because he was my soul mate. But why wasn't my 
body cooperating? 

My idea that Charlie could take a mistress didn't hold up in daylight. Making love 
gave him the energy to do battle with legal dragons every day. If he had to have sex with 
someone he didn't love, and love someone who didn't do sex, he'd end up frustrated. 
Anyway, neither of us could handle the thought of being unfaithful. 

I turned and stepped into my living room, leaving behind the scent of sun-warmed 
lilacs, the scream of a float plane taking off from the bay. In spite of my fears about 
Charlie and me, it was good to be back in my retreat, with the harbor as my front yard 
and an enlargement of the heron-in-the-fog on the wall. 

The yellow pages fell open to the pizza section. In Toronto, Charlie would have 
eaten and be at his desk, sandy red hair falling over intent blue eyes. I could be there with 
him instead of here, struggling with unanswerable questions. 

I dialed a number and shut the phone book. It would kill me to shut the book on 
Charlie, but as much as I loved him, I couldn't give him what he needed. 

The pizza came and I ate it on the balcony, then took the plate into the kitchen. 
Under the too-bright light, the fridge was a dazzling white. No lists, no pictures, no 
history. The door closed with a hollow, sucking sound on two-thirds of a pepperoni pizza. 
I would have to buy groceries tomorrow. Groceries for one. Would I never find my way 
home? 

Pain ballooned in my chest, and I reached for the phone. Then stopped. If I talked to 
him now, I'd only cry, accomplishing nothing. Dee would be home from her holiday 
tomorrow. I could talk then. And start taking my life apart. Again. 


*~ 


I set up the camera and tripod on the balcony, the concrete cold under my bare feet. 
Fog obscured the rising sun but there was a teasing glimmer of misty water below. I 
pressed the cable release every few seconds, absorbed in the rapidly shifting interplay of 
light and mist. The next book might be called Light and Water. I decided to look for wild 
terrain and shoot arbutus or fir leaning seaward, waves spuming over rock. 

I realized I was thinking about work as if I planned to stay here, as if Charlie and I 
were finished. The dull pain returned. Maybe we were finished but I couldn't give up yet. 
The physical work of cleaning the apartment might help me think. Or not think. 

By midafternoon the groceries and liquor were put away. I'd dealt with the mail and 
the dust. Even Granny's afghan had been washed and draped over a chair, though the 
poor thing was falling apart. My desktop computer hummed to itself. 

If only my mind were as orderly. 

At eight, Dee arrived at my door. We hadn't seen each other for six months, hadn't 
talked for two weeks. We put our arms around each other in a hug that went on and on. 
When I stepped back, my face was wet with tears. 


"What's wrong?" Dee said. 

"I could ask you the same thing." She'd lost weight and the skin around her eyes 
looked bruised. Her short red hair was lank, the gray roots showing. 

She followed me to the living room. "Is it Charlie? You said he was perfect." 

"But I'm not. Are you ready for a martini?" 

"I'm probably ready for two. I don't have to work till Tuesday." 

We raised our glasses in a silent toast as dusk muted the sparkle of the bay. "So, 
what's with you and Charlie?" Dee said. 

"I love him, but I hate living with him." [ didn't want to tell her why. 

"Why not have separate apartments?" When I didn't answer, she said, "I think there's 
more to it than you've told me, but I guess you're not ready to spit it out yet." She 
glanced around the room. "Still no pictures of you on the wall." 

"You know I don't like being photographed." 

"Because you don't want to look at yourself, perhaps?" 

I let a sip of Glenmorangie burn across my tongue. "Until I talked to Stephanie, I 
thought I knew who I was. I doubt there's anything more to discover, but one of the 
reasons I'm here is to talk to her again. The thought of fucking up another relationship is 
almost unbearable." 

"Then let's not talk about it right now." Her gaunt face worried me. It had no joy in 
it. "You hardly ever use the 'f' word, in spite of Eddie trying to educate you." 

"Did I ever tell you Eddie named his penis 'Tony'?" 

"My husband called his dick 'Fred.'" Dee tucked her legs beneath her. "He'd say that 
Fred wanted to do some particular thing or that Fred felt such and such a way, and it 
amused me. It was like his prick was a separate person from him." 

"Pricks often do seem to have minds of their own." 

Dee said, "There's a joke about men naming their penises because they don't like the 
idea of having a stranger make ninety percent of their decisions." 

"That's funny but I'd better not make fun of men for naming their penises. I gave my 
vulva a name when I was barely old enough to know I had one." 

"Do you introduce her to whoever you're going to marry?" 

"No. Two people in a marriage are quite enough, thank you." I sighed. "And in my 
experience, that's often one too many.” 

Dee said. "Charlie struck me as a good guy but I don't really know him. Does he 
subscribe to the blank slate theory? You know, where a man finds a woman who appeals 
to him physically and thinks she'll be the perfect mate as soon as he's programmed her for 
his preferences in sex, politics, and food." 

"No, he's not like that." 

I turned on a soft light. The uncurtained windows framed a dark sky and, on the 
black water, shimmering trails of light from the marina across the bay. What was causing 
the stress lines in Dee's face? It couldn't be the business, or she wouldn't have gone away. 
Was it something to do with Jackie? 

The phone rang and I was surprised to hear Ruth's voice. She said one sentence and 
began to cry. I said, "Go get a Kleenex. I'll hang on." 

I covered the mouthpiece with my hand. "This is astounding. Bud just walked out on 
her. After thirty-six years." 

Dee turned her back and stared out into the darkness. 


Ruth came back on the line, forcing me to pay attention. "I feel like I've been run 
over by a ten-ton truck," she said, her voice leaden. "I can't believe he did this to me." 

"Has he said why he's leaving?" 

She sniffled. "He's found another woman. Alice, that redheaded little bitch that 
works in the lawyer's office. She wouldn't know how to put a meal on the table or darn a 
sock if her life depended on it. She runs around town wiggling her butt in tight jeans and 
flirts with all the men." The anger in Ruth's voice gave way to tears. "She'll never 
remember to make him take his blood pressure pills." 

"But you and Bud always got along so well." I looked up to see Dee pouring herself 
another martini. I blew her a kiss, which at least won me a faint smile. 

"That's what I thought. This thing came right out of the blue. How can I ever hold 
my head up again?" 

"What are you talking about? He's at fault, not you." 

"Zanni, you don't understand. You've never understood marriage. His leaving tells 
the world I'm no good as a wife." 

"It tells me he's an asshole and hasn't got a clue what he's doing." 

"He's a good man." She sniffled again, then her voice went up an octave. "The 
bastard wants me to move out. Out of my own house! The house I've worked so hard on 
all these years. The house I've made into a show place." 

"Have you hired a lawyer?" 

"Bud only left last night. I haven't slept and I can't eat, and I don't know what to do." 

"Fly out here and stay a week or ten days. I'm not working on any projects. It'll be 
good for both of us to talk." 

"Oh, I don't think I should. Bud wouldn't like me spending that much money." 

"Ruth, wake up! He's left you for another woman and you're worried about spending 
his money?" 

A pause. "You're right. He'll have less to spend on her, won't he?" 

"Exactly. First, go see a lawyer. Then change the locks on the house and transfer 
everything in your joint checking account to your own personal account. Book your flight 
and then call me back so I know what time to meet you." 

Ruth was silent for a moment. "Do you really think I should take the money?" 

"You said Alice works for a lawyer. She'll know enough about law to give Bud the 
same advice I'm giving you. Do it now, before he does it to you." 

Another pause. "I'm scared." 

"You're not doing anything that can't be undone. And if you don't do it, you could 
find yourself out on the street with nothing but the clothes on your back." 

"All right, I will." Ruth's voice was stronger now. "I'll call you tomorrow." 

I put the phone down. "I can't imagine why Bud left. Ruth spoiled him like he was 
one of her kids." 

"Maybe he's tired of living with Mom and wants somebody young and sexy." 

"Could be, but he's getting a little old to start a new life." 

"Zanni, you'll be fifty-two this fall, and you're hinting at a new life. He's probably 
found a younger woman. Did Ruth say?" 

"You're right." I slumped into my chair. "Right about something else, too. You never 
know what's around the next corner." 

"I'm glad I didn't know what was around the last corner," Dee said. "If you feel like 


listening, I think I can talk now without crying." 

"I'm always ready to listen. You know that." 

"This isn't easy." Dee took a long breath. "Alison died in an automobile accident ten 
days ago. I know she wasn't really my daughter, but I loved her like one." 

I sat on the arm of Dee's chair and put an arm around her shoulders. "Oh, honey, I 
am sorry. So very sorry. Why didn't you call me at Chantal's?" 

Dee wiped her eyes and balled the tissue up in her hand. "Don't hug me, for God's 
sake, or I won't be able to talk. I didn't call because I couldn't bear to talk about it. But I 
have to learn to say the words without crying every time." 

I sat down, blinking back tears of sympathy, my heart aching as I looked at Dee's 
shattered face. "What happened?" 

"Oh, the usual thing." Her tone was bitter. "Teenagers and booze. She was driving 
home from a meeting about ten o'clock at night and this kid who'd just got his license and 
was full of beer, slammed into her car head on. She died instantly. So did the kid, which 
is a good thing, because if he hadn't, I'd have killed him myself." 

"Oh, Dee, that is such a waste." 

"Yes, it is. And don't tell me it's a blessing she didn't suffer. I know she didn't. It's the 
rest of us who have to do that. Until the end of our days." Dee dabbed at her eyes again. 
"It isn't fair. She was only forty and happy with her life." 

"Where's Jill? How is she coping?" I'd only met Jill once, when she was three. She'd 
be about fifteen now, I thought. 

"Staying with Jackie." 

"I should have guessed that. What will happen to Jill now?" 

Dee twisted her hands together. Her shoulders were hunched, her face drawn, her 
eyes desperate. "I don't know. Jackie won't talk to me." 

That shocked me more than the news about Alison. "But you need each other now 
more than ever." 

"When Alison died, Jackie shut me out. She won't see me, won't talk to me. That's 
why I went away. I was frantic to go where no one knew me, where I didn't have to put 
on a smile and pretend my life was going along as usual, where I could cry for Alison." 

"Jackie must feel as if everything is a wasteland, too." 

"If she'd only let me in, we could work through it together. Talk to each other, help 
each other." Dee buried her face in her hands. 

I poured another painkiller for Dee. "Could Jackie be feeling guilt?" 

"It wasn't her fault Alison died. Accidents happen all the time." 

"You told me she's always felt guilty, because of her religious upbringing, about 
divorcing her husband and about your relationship. I'd guess she's operating on pure 
emotion and the guilt tells her Alison would still be alive if she hadn't done those things." 

"You may be right. But it doesn't make me feel any better." 

"Maybe when she's dealt with Alison's death, she'll come back to you." 

"She'll grieve for Alison the rest of her life, just as I will. And last night, on the 
phone, she said she never wanted to see me again." 

"It's only been two weeks, Dee. She probably needs time to remember how much 
you love each other, to realize that she needs you." 

Dee's tears began again. "And where does that leave me? Jackie can grieve with her 
two brothers and their kids, and with Jill. She can cry openly, and no one will question it. 


But I can't. I can't tell anyone that Alison was as much a daughter to me as she was to 
Jackie. And I can't tell anyone that my beloved has left me." 

"You can tell me. You can talk about anything to me." 

Dee talked and cried, talked and drank. When her eyelids began to droop, I suggested 
she sleep in my guest room. 

"I want to be with my babies." 

I walked her down the hall to her apartment and saw her into bed with Abba and 
Amber. My problem with Charlie, for now at least, seemed utterly insignificant. 


~ 


Next day I went to Dee's apartment for lunch. While she cooked, the cats snuggled 
on my lap. It was comforting to feel their warm, purring bodies under my hands, the 
smooth rippling of their muscles when they leapt down to chase each other through the 
apartment. "They're such experts at living in the moment. Too bad humans aren't." 

We spent most of the afternoon playing with the cats and talking about anything 
except the problems uppermost in our minds. In late afternoon we went to my apartment 
in case Ruth phoned. When I handed Dee her martini, she said, "Would you go back to 
New York to live with Chantal? Would that be better than Charlie?" 

"Chantal doesn't want a partnership." Which was why I couldn't understand her being 
faithful to Damian. "I'd never live in New York again, anyway." 

"What about living here, alone? And flying to Toronto to visit Charlie?" 

I opened the balcony door. Sunlight sparkled on the bay, but a cool breeze rustled the 
leaves of a tall maple tree that partly shaded the balcony. "I love this place but what I 
really want is for Charlie and me to be happy together." 

Dee put her empty glass down. "You have to do whatever you think is best, but I'd 
love to see you settled and genuinely content with your life." 

The phone interrupted. It was Ruth. "I'm flying out tomorrow afternoon." She gave 
me her flight number. 

"It'll be wonderful to see you," I said, and meant it. We argued about almost 
everything, but she was still my sister. "See you at the airport." 

Dee rose. "I'm talked out for now. I'm going home for a nap and then plan my week. 
Buy groceries. Maybe even vacuum." 

"If Jackie lives in this building, don't you run into her?" 

"She's been staying at her mother's since the accident. And when she comes back, 
she'll probably make sure it doesn't happen." Dee sighed. "I'd feel a lot better if we could 
even just be friends, but I don't know if that's possible." 

"For your sake, I hope it is." I paused for a moment. "Would you like to do the 
social thing with Ruth and me while she's here?" 

"As long as Ruth is okay with it. I won't bare my soul, though. My relationship with 
Jackie may be over but I'm still bound to secrecy." 

"I'm not sure how much I want to tell Ruth myself. She knows the bare facts about 
my marriages and divorces, but nothing about Chantal." 

"You don't have to tell her anything," Dee said. "You have me to talk to." 

"And you have me. But would it help to talk to people in the gay community here, 
people who understand what you're going through?" 


"I can't," Dee said. "I can't betray Jackie." 

"It seems to me she's betrayed you." 

"I don't feel betrayed, just terribly hurt. I know she's carrying a heavy load and I 
want her to let me into her life again, so we can work things out together." 

We hugged and she left. I wished I could do more to make her feel better. But my 
problem seemed small in comparison, and I couldn't even help myself. 


"Hey, babe! I miss you." 


The sound of his voice enveloped me in a rush of warmth. I could feel his hand 
squeezing mine, smell the shampoo he used. "I miss you, too." 

"Then come on home. It's hellish lonely without you." 

"Charlie, please don't. I can't come home until I get myself sorted out. It wouldn't be 
fair to you. Or me, either." 

He sighed. "I know, babe, I know. Did you get settled in okay?" 

I told him yes and that I'd spent some time listening to Dee's problems. 

He had a few more questions, then said, "Zanni, talk dirty to me." 

We'd played this game many times when I was away from Toronto. I knew he'd be 
sitting in his easy chair, phone in his left hand, right hand ready for action. His favorite 
fantasy was having two women pleasure him. He had a vivid imagination and my 
sensuous descriptions of the women and how they moved sometimes brought him to 
orgasm before I ever got around to describing how they touched him. 

I decided to invent a new fantasy for him. "You're naked, sitting on a beach, leaning 
against a smooth, warm rock. Your hands are tied behind you." 

"My hands are tied?" He sounded surprised but didn't object. 

"That's right." I dropped my voice to the breathy, husky tone I used for fantasies. 
"You can't move. But you can watch. Two barefoot women approach from opposite 
directions, the tall blonde from the south, the dark woman from the north. They're 
wearing short skirts that barely cover their asses. Every time one of them takes a step and 
her skirt rides up, you think you're going to see what's underneath. But you don't. Not 
quite. Their breasts are big, with hard nipples, pressing against flimsy cotton shirts with 
plunging necklines. Their hips sway as they walk slowly toward you. Your erection is 
hard and huge, and they look at you and lick their lips as they come closer." 

I described more of the way the women's breasts, legs and hips moved, their parted 
lips and sultry glances, each time bringing them a little closer, until he could almost touch 
them. "They're standing almost over you now. They take off their shirts and skirts and 
turn toward ... each other. They embrace, their silken breasts rubbing, their hands 
exploring each other's skin. The dark one drops to her knees, parts the lips of the blonde's 
vulva and licks the clitoris with her hot, wet tongue." 

Charlie said, "God!" After a moment, I could hear his breathing slow down. "That 
was fantastic. I love it." 

I loved it, too. Chantal and me, on a Greek beach. 

"Oh, babe!" The sigh was happy this time. "Did you make it?" 

Never had. Didn't seem like I ever would. But letting him believe I'd gotten off on 
the fantasy would give him added pleasure. 


"Yes, Charlie, my darling." 


*~ 


Next afternoon, I went to meet Ruth. As I nosed the Jeep out of the parking lot 
entrance, rain dappled the windshield. Tears from the sky, I thought. I wondered if Ruth 
would cry when we met. She'd always been so calm, so in charge of everything. 

The plane was twenty minutes late. I wandered through the gift shop, fingering 
sweatshirts decorated with bears or whales, and reading the titles of glitzy bestsellers. 

Ruth was almost the first to come through the Arrivals doorway. She looked lost and 
tired, face puffy, brown eyes dull, graying dark hair pulled back in a barrette. She held on 
to me as if I were the big sister, put her head on my shoulder and wept. 

I held her for a minute. "C'mon, Ruth, it's all right." 

She snapped her head back, banging my chin. "It's not all right!" she said. "He can't 
do this to me. He can't leave. We belong to each other." 

She was quiet while we put the suitcases in the Jeep and buckled our seat belts. I 
said, "Do you still buy into that old crap about a woman being nothing without a man?" 

"You don't understand. That's the way life works: a man and a woman together. He's 
my other half." 

"Apparently he doesn't think so. Anyway, he's an asshole and I don't want him being 
half of my sister. I like you as the person you are, all by yourself." 

To my surprise, she giggled. 

"Did you do all the things I told you?" I asked. 

She ticked them off on her fingers. "Saw a lawyer, changed the locks, cleaned out the 
bank account. I feel so guilty I can barely stand it." 

"Those things can all be reversed. And he'd probably have done the same to you. 
Does he know where you are?" 

"No. But Shirleen and Ross do. They're shocked by what Bud's done. Shirleen is 
really upset." 

"Have you talked to David?" 

"I can't. He's living in a camp up in the Territories, setting up a computer system for 
a diamond mine. I can't phone in, and he can only call out in an emergency." 

"How about Jeff?" 

"He was sympathetic, though he didn't have much to say. But he never does." 

We talked family stuff on the way to town. Shirleen had just given birth to her fourth 
child, a baby she called her little surprise. Ruth was so intense about her role as a 
grandmother I decided she was using it as a way of keeping her fears at bay. 

I left her to unpack and shower while I made a Greek salad, put a rack of lamb in the 
oven, and left a message at Dee's, inviting her to dinner. When Ruth came out of the 
guest bedroom, the rain had stopped, and the sun was breaking through the clouds. She 
looked at the silvery bay and, with a hint of surprise in her voice, said, "This really is a 
beautiful place." Then Granny's afghan caught her eye. "For heaven's sake, that thing is 
way too ragged to have on display. Why don't you throw it out?" 

"It's the only thing I have of Granny, other than snapshots." 

"Can I look at the snapshots? I don't have any of her." 

When I pulled out the old family album, a paper fluttered to the floor. I handed the 


album to Ruth and picked up the paper. It was Charlie's drawing of a fat hippopotamus. 

"What's that?" Ruth asked. 

"It's a picture Charlie drew of me the first night we met." 

Ruth looked shocked. "Why draw something so insulting? You've never been fat." 

"It was only a joke, Ruth. He didn't mean anything by it." 

She gave me a disgusted look and opened the album. 

When Dee arrived, we drank wine and chatted about weather and traveling, the usual 
trivia that serves to disguise private thoughts. The sun cast long rays across the dining 
room table as we ate. The wine had loosened Ruth's tongue and eased the tense lines in 
her face by the time we moved to the living room with coffee. Even Dee looked better. 

Ruth said, "Zanni, I forgot to tell you. Steve died last week." 

I was so shaken I couldn't speak. Steve dead? Impossible. In memory, he walked at 
my side along the river, made me laugh with his barbed insults, held my hand at the 
movies, plotted Halloween pranks with me. The last Halloween dance before we split, 
we'd hot-wired every car in the parking lot, including Steve's, and moved them behind the 
arena, two blocks away. Nobody ever knew it was us. 

I finally found words. "How did it happen?" 

"What you'd expect," Ruth said, with mild contempt. "Cirrhosis of the liver." 

Back when we were in school, I thought Steve and I would marry. Yet I couldn't 
remember ever picturing him as a husband and father. He was my buddy. Like Wes. 

The connection surprised me, but it made sense. Had Steve been gay, too? He might 
have been and not known. Or figured it out only after he married. He'd had a savage 
sense of humor but an honorable soul. Once committed to a wife and kids, he wouldn't 
have abandoned them. 

It was all too easy to become an alcoholic when life didn't work. Since that day I'd 
seen Steve drunk in Willow Bluff, I'd often wondered why he was drinking so much and 
remind myself I could end up the same way. His being gay could have been the reason. 
But what did I know, really? 

A small part of my mind tracked Ruth and Dee's conversation, but the rest of it was 
remembering, thinking, wondering. 

Steve, like Wes, had never seemed keen on touching. At sixteen, I thought he didn't 
want to touch me because it would arouse him, and we were pledged to do the ‘right’ 
thing and not have sex until we married. He also didn't defy his mother when she refused 
to let us go steady. If he'd been truly passionate about me, he might have fought her edict. 

We'd been so painfully young, talking about being soul mates and getting married, 
when we didn't have a clue what life was about. Or what we were about either. Maybe 
we'd gotten along so well because we were both queer. It could be true. 

Belatedly I remembered I was a hostess. "Anybody like coffee? A drink?" 

Ruth looked at her watch. "It's after ten and I'm really tired." She said good night to 
Dee and went into the guest bedroom. 

Dee rose. "Time I went, too. I have to go to work tomorrow." 

I'd never get the answers about Steve, but I had to find the truth about myself, no 
matter what it turned out to be. 

"Can I ask a personal question?" I said. "Have you ever faked an orgasm?" 

Dee looked startled. "No. Why do you ask?" 

"T just don't know what's normal." 


"Neither do I," Dee said, with a smile. "Most people would say I wasn't normal to 
begin with. Anyway, why does it matter? Shouldn't you just do what you like?" 

I followed her to the door, and she gave me a hug before she headed down the hall. 
"If sex is the problem between you and Charlie, you should talk to Stephanie, not me." 

Ruth was brushing her hair. I asked her the same question I'd asked Dee. 

She stared at me. "I've never needed to fake an orgasm." 

And all these years I'd assumed Ruth stared at the ceiling and made up grocery lists 
in her head while Bud was pumping away. I went back to the living room, poured a drink, 
and stared out at the lights of the city. 

The first two women I'd asked both said they never faked orgasms. So, what was my 
problem? Arthritis of the clit? 


25-Oban on the beach 


After breakfast next morning I said, "Do you want to go shopping?" 

"It might be fun to try something different," Ruth said. "Nothing's changed since I 
was eighteen except for having gray hair and wrinkles." Her hair was pulled back in a 
barrette, and she wore a plain blue shirtwaist dress, styles she'd worn for years. 

"Don't exaggerate. You just have a few laugh lines and only the hair at your temples 
is gray." We went to the parking lot. "How come you haven't changed your style?" 

"Bud likes my hair and clothes the way they are. Most women I know dress this 
way." She fastened her seat belt. "Is there a Sears here? That's where I usually shop." 

"Then we'll go to Hillside Mall." A few blocks later, a warning light flashed ahead. I 
braked to a stop behind the line of traffic. "That's the Johnson Street drawbridge," I said, 
as the bridge began to rise. 

"IT thought only castles had drawbridges. Why is it going up?" 

"To let a vessel through." A moment later, a fish boat with a tall mast appeared, the 
bridge slowly came down and we drove across it. 

In Sears, Ruth stared for a long time at a rack of cotton skirts before she told the 
saleswoman she might like to try one. Twenty minutes later, she was clad in a full skirt of 
deep rose and a matching cap-sleeved, low-necked top. 

"But," she protested, "the neck is too low. I've never worn anything like this." 

"It looks wonderful on you, and the color takes ten years off your age." 

"But if I bend forward, you'll be able to see my bra." 

"Let me show you some different styles of bra," the saleswoman said. 

Fitted with a low-cut bra, Ruth said, "But..." 

I turned her toward the mirror. "Look at yourself. I mean really look." 

She stared at herself in the mirror, frowning. Then her face cleared, and she smiled. 
"I do look good, don't I?" 

"That's what I've been telling you." 

Ruth turned to the saleswoman. "I want more. Skirts, tops, lacy underwear." She 
glanced at me. "Jeans, too. Maybe some Capri pants. A cocktail dress." 

"Where will you wear a cocktail dress?" I couldn't recall anyone in Willow Bluff 
having a cocktail party. 

"T'll give one," she said. "I'll give a cocktail party for all our friends." 

"To celebrate your freedom?" 

"Of course not! To celebrate Bud and me being back together." 

I held my tongue. 

Three hours later we filled the back of the Jeep with boxes and bags. Ruth, her eyes 
shining, said, "Now where?" 

"Lunch. I'm starved." We drove to the View Street parkade and walked over to Fort 
Street to Dee's store. Ruth was wearing her new rose outfit, with a black and white bolero 
jacket that looked surprisingly good with it. 

Dee's eyes widened when she saw Ruth. "You look wonderful! If you want to get 
your hair done, come with me this afternoon. I'm sure Melanie can take both of us." 

We found a table in a small Thai restaurant. Ruth spent some time studying the 
menu. "What should I order?" 


"You'd probably like the noodle salad," I said, "though it's quite spicy." 

When she'd tasted it, she said, "Wow! That is spicy!" She took another bite. "But I 
like it. I guess you go to restaurants like this all the time." 

It was gratifying to hear the respect in her voice. "I love Thai food." 

Ruth cupped her hands around her tiny porcelain teacup. "I hope I don't regret all this 
when I wake up." 

"You won't," Dee said. "Looking good always makes a person feel better." 


~ 


Ruth and Dee both looked ten years younger. Ruth's hair had reddish highlights and 
curled softly around her face. Not a gray hair to be seen. Dee's was sleek and auburn 
again, in a pixie cut that emphasized her delicate features and impish grin. I knew her 
sixty-first birthday was coming up, but she didn't look a day over fifty. 

We sat on the balcony with our drinks. The tide was in, the calm waters of the bay 
lapping at the waist-high wall protecting the walkway from winter storms. I lit a cigarette 
to go with my Glenmorangie. 

"I didn't know you smoked," Ruth said. 

"Perhaps half a dozen a year." The scent of cigarette smoke spiraling gray blue into 
sunny air reminded me of those moments in Greece when Chantal had a cigarette. 

"I want to go shopping again tomorrow," Ruth said. "Then I want to have a pedicure, 
a manicure, and a spa treatment." 

"I'm glad you're finally doing something for yourself," I said. "You've spent your 
whole life looking after Bud and your kids. And now your grandchildren." 

"I'm not doing this for me," Ruth said. "I'm enjoying it, but I'm doing it mostly so 
Bud will come back to me." 

My pleasure in her transformation turned sour. "Why do you want Bud back?" 

She looked at me like I was mentally defective. "He's my husband. We belong 
together. You know I don't believe in divorce." 

"You've told me so often enough," I said, my voice sharp. "Ruth, you've now got the 
chance to choose how to spend the rest of your life. Why don't you live alone for a while 
and find out whether you really want a man? Maybe you'll find out you're happier 
without one. Or you could go the whole way and find a new man." 

Her smile was stiff. "I don't want a new man. I want my husband back." 

"You're just chicken." Anger made my voice harsh. "You're so afraid of change 
you'll put up with any kind of shit to keep your life the way it's always been." 

"You have no idea what normal people want." Ruth had tears in her eyes. 

"Cool down, you two," Dee said. "There are more important issues here than your 
different philosophies of life." 

"I'm sorry, Ruth," I said. "I have no business telling you how to live your life. But 
you've never had the right to tell me what to do, either." 

She clinked her glass with mine. "I'm sorry, too." 

Dee said, "I wonder if Bud's going through male menopause and looking for a last 
chance to be a swinging single." 

"He's been acting kind of odd the last year or so," Ruth said. "But I don't think he'd 
have done anything if that bitch Alice hadn't decided she wanted him." 


"Your new look will help," Dee said. "Other men will find you attractive, and you 
should make sure Bud knows that." 

"Pretend you're happy without him," I said, "so that a reconciliation is his idea. Men 
want to be the ones that do, not the ones that are done to." 

Ruth nodded. "I've noticed Bud likes sex to be his idea. If I suggest it, he always has 
some reason why we shouldn't." 

"My ex-husband insisted on giving me everything he thought I needed. Whether I 
actually wanted it or not." Dee suddenly buried her face in her hands. 

I knew what she was thinking, as clearly as if she'd said the words. She was wishing 
Jackie still needed her. 

I stood behind her chair and massaged her shoulders. After a moment, she raised her 
head, and I went back to my chair. "Well, shall we straighten up and cook dinner? Or 
order Chinese take-out and get drunk?" 

Dee rose. "Give me the phone book." 

Ruth held out her glass for more wine. 


~ 


Ruth stayed a few more days and we shopped, which I hated, and talked, which was 
by turns enjoyable and frustrating. We would never agree on how to live. I took her 
sightseeing and to Butchart Gardens, but she was restless and eager to go home. 

We sat for an hour in the airport coffee shop while she waited for her flight to 
Calgary to be announced. "Are you going to take the bus home?" I asked. 

"Dad's coming to meet me." 

"Is he okay to drive after the heart attack? He's almost seventy-eight, too." 

"He's fine," Ruth said. "He might bring Gwen with him if he's in the mood." She 
frowned. "I wish he'd marry her, but nothing I say seems to reach him." 

I'd spend some time with Jeff soon, when I'd decided what to do about Charlie. It 
would be good to sit on the veranda and talk. Or just to sit, ignoring the rest of the world. 
"What are you going to do about Bud?" 

"Nothing, for the next couple of months." 

"Shake him up; tell him you're taking half of everything. Which you can." 

Ruth toyed with her coffee mug. "The lawyer told me that, too. But I'll wait and see 
if he gets in touch with me, see what he has to say. It might not take that long for him to 
realize he's made a mistake, that Alice is just out for what she can get." 

"I bet she won't spoil him the way you have." I wanted Ruth to stand up for herself 
but, when it came to Bud, that was a concept she didn't seem to understand. 

Her flight was called, we hugged goodbye at the gate, and I went home, relieved at 
having the apartment to myself again. I'd barely got in the door when the phone rang. 

It was Dee. "Can I come over? I need to talk." She sounded like she'd been crying. 

"Of course. Rocket fuel or martini?" 

"Coffee isn't going to do it." 

She arrived with red, puffy eyes and a tissue scrunched up in her hand. I reached for 
her, and she held up her hands to ward me off. "Don't. I'll only start crying again." 

I handed her a martini, poured myself some Oban and we settled in the living room. 
A damp breeze scoured the bay, rendering the balcony too chilly for comfort. 


Dee took a gulp of her drink. "Jackie and I had a meeting today. It really is over. 
There's no hope we'll ever be together again." 

"I'm so sorry. What did she say?" 

"Your guess was right. She feels too guilty to carry on with our relationship." Dee 
dabbed at her eyes. "The only comfort is that she's sorry for hurting me." 

"I don't see much comfort in that." 

"She still cares for me. That means a lot. But she won't come out of the closet, and 
she won't go on pretending we have a friendship when it's really something else. She says 
we have to break completely. Maybe in a few months we'll be able to have lunch together 
and I'll get invited to Jill's graduation. But that's about all I can hope for." 

"Well, if she can't, she can't. Do you think she'll ever change her mind?" 

Dee shook her head. "No. The guilt is too deeply ingrained." 

"Sometimes it's easier to withdraw than go on fighting." I paced to the window. "Did 
you and Jackie ever want to live together? I mean in the same house?" 

"No. We both need our own space, the same as you do. She plans to sell her 
apartment here and buy something else—maybe a house—near Jill's school. I've decided 
to make some changes, too. I'm going to sell the framing shop." 

"Dee! You love that business." 

"I do. But I've been running it for more than thirty-five years. I'm getting tired of the 
responsibility, and I can afford to retire." 

"Just be sure before you list it." I looked out the window again but there would be no 
sunshine today. "I can't say much about the rest of it, Dee, except that I'll always be here 


for you." Perhaps literally. 


Though I thought it would be futile, I made an appointment with Stephanie. My 
photograph of the peaches still hung over her bookcase and the view of the bay was still 
lovely. The chairs had been redone in rose and cream. Stephanie had lost a little weight 
and her blonde hair was shorter, but she looked as serene as I remembered. 

She clasped my hand. "It's good to see you, Zanni. It's been a long time." 

A few months after I'd left Larry. "Nine years, more or less." 

"Come and sit down and tell me what's troubling you." 

"I'm living with a man called Charlie. He's all I ever dreamed of in a soul mate, and I 
love him." I didn't want to go on. Couldn't go on. 

Stephanie gave me an encouraging smile. "I hear a 'but' in your voice." 

"Yeah, there is." I took a deep breath. "I don't want to make love with him." 

"Why not?" 

Because I hate sex, that's why. It's a cheat. I'm sick of lying about it, I'm sick of 
faking arousal and orgasms. I'm sick of touching and being touched when it doesn't do 
anything for me. But if I tell Charlie he'll leave me, and I won't belong anywhere. 

"IT don't know." 

"Then let's try to find out. Is he a good lover?" 

"I've never had anyone better. Except Chantal." 

"Did you want to make love with Chantal?" 

"Yes, her body was so beautiful, so responsive. I loved looking at her, loved 


watching her explode." 

"I can still hear a ‘but’ in your voice," Stephanie said. 

"The 'but' is there because I've never had an orgasm. I thought that was because I 
hadn't met my soul mate. But Charlie is as close to a soul mate as I could ever find, and 
he hasn't been able to find my 'on' button." 

"Have you discussed this with Charlie?" 

"What's the point? I don't know why good sex doesn't happen for me and there's 
nothing he can do that he isn't already doing." 

Stephanie raised her eyebrows. "So he doesn't know you're faking?" 

"No, he doesn't. I'm pretending everything is the way it should be. The way it would 
be if I could just find the key to sexual passion. If I can do that, he'll never have to know." 

Stephanie leaned back. "Do you think Charlie could help you find that key if you 
told him the truth?" 

"No! No, I don't want to do that." 

"Why not?" 

The back of my neck was damp beneath my hair. "I just hate the idea, that's all. I 
don't want him quizzing me and analyzing my reactions and watching me. I don't want 
attention focused on me. My life works so much better when I can focus my camera on 
the rest of the world." 

"You obviously feel strongly about this," Stephanie said. "Have you told Charlie that 
you're androgynous?" 

"No. What difference would it make? As long as he accepts me the way I am, he 
doesn't need to know about my psychological quirks." 

Stephanie paused, then said, "Has intercourse ever caused you pain?" 

"No." 

"Have you had any venereal diseases?" 

"No, I've been lucky. Why do you ask?" 

"Because," Stephanie said, "we have to find out whether this is a physical problem. 
I'd like your doctor to do a complete examination. If you're physically normal, we'll work 
on other possibilities." 

"When I had a hysterectomy a few years ago, my doctor said everything was fine." 

"But we need to make absolutely sure. Okay?" 

I sighed. "Okay, I'll do it." 

"I'd like you to do some homework, too," Stephanie said. "Think about normality, 
about what it is for you and why it's important. We'll talk again in two weeks." 

At home, I poured myself a healthy slug of scotch, lit a cigarette and sat out on the 
balcony. All right, Stephanie. Normal. What the fuck is normal and why does it matter? 

Normal is how most people are. How they think and act. How they feel. Being 
normal means that nobody questions who you are. 

Oh, my God! 

I'd regressed. I'd slid back into the trap of trying to appear ‘normal’ so I could fit into 
Charlie's life. To escape being recognized as different, as an outsider. 


~ 


At my next appointment with Stephanie, I said, "My doctor confirms that I'm normal 


and says everything should work just fine." 

She scanned the written report. "That eliminates the possibility that your problem is 
physical." She came back to her chair. "Were you ever physically or emotionally 
abused?" 

"Never." 

"Are you absolutely sure? Sometimes emotional abuse is hard to distinguish from 
ordinary conflict between people." 

"I'm sure," I said. "Dee and I talked about it one time after a friend of hers admitted 
she'd been beaten. Later I did a lot of thinking about my own life and I know that I've 
never experienced abuse." 

"I'm glad of that. The aftermath can be very tricky to deal with." Stephanie paused. 
"How did you make out with your homework?" 

"T've learned all over again that I want to look 'normal' so that nobody notices I'm 
not. Apparently, I forgot that old lesson when I fell in love with Charlie and wanted so 
much for our relationship to work." 

Stephanie nodded. "Therefore, you couldn't afford to let him know that you didn't 
react to sex like normal women." 

"I've never told anyone about that. Ever." 

"It takes time to accept that it's okay to be who you are, especially if you're different 
from most people." Her tone was gentle. "And to realize that other people are far more 
concerned about themselves than they are about you, no matter what you are." 

"I think I could tell Charlie now that I'm mentally half woman and half man. But that 
still doesn't solve my problem about sex." 

"No, it doesn't, so let's work on that. Do you masturbate?" 

"Sometimes, though I still don't have an orgasm." 

"Do you prefer it to having sex with another person?" 

"Of course. I don't have to worry about someone else's feelings or desires. I don't 
have to pretend. There's nobody asking me how I feel or what I want." 

"You really don't like being the focus of attention, do you?" 

"No, I don't want people looking at me. I want to look at them. And there's another 
thing." I flexed my fingers while I searched for words. "I've often felt I was being 
invaded when having sex with a man, that his penis was trying to take over my space or 
conquer me. Sometimes I even feel that way with women, that they're invading my 
territory." 

"Would you prefer to be the invader?" 

"I don't think so." 

"So, you like equality in sex roles. What do you expect from sex?" 

"An orgasm. Until I saw how Chantal reacted when I made love to her, I was 
convinced women didn't have them." 

"A woman's ability to achieve orgasm is based largely on genetic factors, those same 
factors that made you androgynous. So you're not a failure if you can't." 

"I've made love with a lot of different people, in a lot of different ways, over the 
years, because I thought that playing the game, even if I was faking the passion, would 
suddenly wake whatever was sleeping in me and let me experience ecstasy." 

"Have you thought any more about whether you're bisexual?" Stephanie asked. 
"Which sex do you prefer making love with?" 


"Let's just say I find both equally boring." 

Stephanie smiled. "Even Chantal?" 

"Well, no," I admitted. 

"Which sex do you prefer as friends?" 

"It depends on what I'm looking for. If I want to have discussions about life and 
emotion, I talk to one of the three women I've been close to for years. With the two guys 
I'm fond of, I find it relaxing just to shoot the shit and not worry about the emotional 
stuff. I can talk about almost anything with those five people. Except sex." 

"Why not sex?" 

"The subject was taboo at home and my friends don't talk about their sex lives. 
Chantal will tell me who she's slept with and why, but never the physical details." 

"Have you ever been tempted to raise the subject?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I was afraid of what I might reveal about myself." 

Stephanie said. "Why do you think your lovers wanted to make love to you?" 

"I suppose because they found me sexually attractive, but I think some of them 
wanted to prove something. I've found that both men and women often want to prove 
something in bed. Maybe that's natural. I don't know." 

"Have you ever wanted to prove something in bed?" 

"Sure. That I could screw like men do, have a one-night stand, and forget about it. 
I've proved that many times, but it never got me any closer to what sex seems to be 
about." 

Stephanie leaned back. "You appear to have tried just about everything in your 
search for a satisfying sex life." 

I smiled. "Everything but paying for it." 

"Sometimes that works," Stephanie said. "Supposing you decided to pay for sex, 
what specific instructions would you give?" 

"To do whatever it took. I've tried most things, barring kinky stuff, but I still don't 
know where my 'on' button is." 

"What do you know about the different sexual orientations?" 

"Not much." 

Stephanie said. "There's a book I'd like you to read." She scribbled the title on a slip 
of paper. "It's available at the library. And we'll meet again in a week." 

I picked up the book, went home, poured a drink, and sat down to read. I hadn't taken 
more than two sips of my scotch before I saw the definition that fit me. 

Asexuals are characterized by low sexual desire and low sexual excitation. Some 
have no sex drive at all, but those who do often experience it only as an urge for sexual 
release. 

I reread it, my hands shaking. I'd thought asexuals had no sexual feelings at all. But 
this said they could have some desire. Like me. 

I needed to see Stephanie right away, find out if she thought I was asexual, too. 
When I phoned, I got the answering machine. I paced until she called back half an hour 
later and said I could have a half hour right after lunch the next day. There were no 
earlier openings, and she was booked solid. She didn't have time to talk on the phone. 

I tried to read again but couldn't concentrate. I didn't want to think, either. I went to 


Silver City and watched an adventure film. Then I rented two spy videos, bought a bottle 
of Bell’s, and came home. And got very, very drunk. 


~ 


I was talking almost before Stephanie opened her door next day. "From that book 
you asked me to read, it sounds like I'm asexual. Is that what you think? Are you saying I 
don't have an 'on' button? That I'm never going to have an orgasm?" 

Stephanie waved me to a chair. "You need to work that out for yourself. But I'd 
guess that it's more like a dimmer switch that's set very low. You feel sexual attraction 
and some arousal, particularly when a relationship is new and you're emotionally excited 
about it. Once the emotional excitement is gone, so is the capacity to be sexually aroused. 
Is that fairly accurate?" 

I nodded, my brain frantically flipping through the implications. I wasn't bisexual 
after all. In fact, if Stephanie was right, I didn't really want to have sex with anybody. In 
which case, my whole life had been a lie. "Is it true that a person can be asexual and still 
have some interest in sex?" 

"Oh, yes. Every category has a range. For asexuals the range runs from absolutely no 
interest in sex to a very weak interest, like yours." 

"So, my marriages would have failed no matter what I did. The men expected a sexy, 
feminine woman and, instead, they got me." 

"You did the best you could with the knowledge you had," Stephanie said gently. 
"You can't take all the blame, surely." 

"No. No, I can't. And the marriages didn't fail because of bad sex, because I faked 
orgasms by the thousand. None of them ever knew I wasn't having a good time." 

"But you knew. Do you think you could have endured marriage for say fifty years or 
more, knowing you'd have to fake orgasms every week?" 

"T thought I could if I had my soul mate. Obviously, I can't." 

"Do you think your lukewarm attitude toward sex was the only reason for your 
relationships crashing?" 

"No." I thought for a minute. "I suppose my marriages to Cort, Eddie and Larry 
failed because of the androgyny. They wanted a soft, submissive female who would think 
they were wonderful and what they got was somebody with a mind of her own." 

"A woman doesn't have to be androgynous to have a mind of her own. Lay the blame 
where it belongs, on partners who wouldn't accept you as you are." 

"I did too much pretending. With sex. Faking it. And now my options are even more 
limited. Finding a partner means finding someone asexual as well as androgynous." 

"You've said a couple of times that you're neither male nor female. There's a much 
better way of looking at it. You are both male and female, complete in yourself. Your 
opposite tendencies are not enemies, but lovers." 

"But don't I need another person to complement me?" 

"Why would you? You want companionship, I'm sure, but you don't have any empty 
spaces to fill. You are truly a complete person, more so than any predominantly male or 
female individual." 

"I need time to take all this in." 

"All right,” she said, "but I have a little advice for you. If you decide you're asexual 


and want to come out of the closet, be careful how you do it. Many people will assume 
you've been abused or have a mental illness, no matter how much you deny it. They won't 
have come across anyone who is asexual and so won't believe such a person exists. 
There's huge social pressure for people to have and enjoy sex." 
"I know. People seem to think sex is like food, that you'll shrivel up and die if you 
don't get any. Which I guess is why I never wanted to talk to anybody about it." 
Stephanie rose. "You've got lots to think about. Come and see me next week." 


~ 


I parked on the street instead of in the parkade under my block. I had to get away 
from the city. I needed trees and ocean and the cry of seagulls. I needed to feel a 
connection with the earth, a sense that I belonged to it, because it was now certain that I 
belonged nowhere else. 

As I got out, I saw Jim and Kathy coming up from the walkway toward the front 
entrance. They lived next door to me, and I'd seen them often. They were always holding 
hands. Now they had their arms around each other's waist, talking and smiling. They had 
the kind of 'togetherness' I'd always wanted and never found until Charlie. 

Sadness knifed from the top of my head to the soles of my feet, leaving me weak and 
shaking. I had to let Charlie go. That much was clear. He deserved better than faked 
orgasms, even if I were willing. And I wasn't. I couldn't stand the thought of doing it 
again. 

Now [ had nothing left. 

I was neither man nor woman. And I was a neuter. My dream of partnership was 
dead. A wrenching loneliness surrounded me like icy water. 

Upstairs, I poured a quart of Oban into a thermos and grabbed my down jacket. Less 
than an hour later I parked the Jeep at French Beach, a mile-long strip of sand and 
shingle. Chances were I'd have it to myself on a weekday. If not, I'd climb over the rocks 
and through the forest until I found the seclusion I needed. 

I walked down to the deserted beach through Douglas fir, maples, and tall ferns. The 
chilly wind felt more like March than mid-June. Cresting waves shattered over the 
pebbles, rolled up the narrow strip of sand, then raced back into the sea. Black clouds 
moved in from the west, blotting out the sun. I found a tangle of drift logs where I could 
sit out of the wind and took the top off the thermos. I didn't care if it rained. What the hell 
did it matter if I got wet? What did anything matter? 

The first mouthful of scotch burned its way down my throat. I was an outcast who 
didn't belong anywhere. An outsider, who didn't want children, couldn't get along with a 
husband, didn't like sex, who was neither man nor woman. A loner who never felt at ease 
in a group, who liked her camera better than most people. Oh yeah, and an atheist, too. 
Another mouthful of scotch followed the first. Was there any other major category that 
would refuse to give me a membership card? 

I'd used sex to get close to other people, to find a soul mate. It had been a tool, not a 
pleasure, even when I'd done it just to be wild, to feel I could do anything. I thought of all 
the women who found sex wonderful and had great marriages, and I hated them for 
having a vital part of life that I could never have. 

Another few ounces and anger kicked in. I'd wasted so much time, so much effort, 


trying to be the person everyone, including me, expected. I'd spent years rationalizing my 
feelings, kidding myself, lying to my lovers, all so I could feel like I belonged. 

I stood up, hurled rocks at two seagulls on a nearby log. The birds squawked 
indignantly and flapped further down the beach. Scalding tears poured from my eyes and 
I huddled back into my nest of logs. 

I drank more scotch, trying to burn away the pain. The world darkened; the gulls 
gave up crying. The thoughts in my mind became jumbled, then slowed until there was 
nothing left but the sound of the waves rushing over the pebbles and ebbing to stillness, 
the wind soughing in the trees. A spatter of rain on my head. Then nothing. 


26-Framing the hippo 


Sunrise slanted silvery rays through the trees at the edge of the beach. The wind had 
gone, taking the clouds with it. I struggled to my feet, jeans damp, leg muscles cramped, 
a throbbing headache behind my eyes, and trudged toward the east, mind too numb to 
think about anything but the play of light on the silken water of the Strait. 

Half a mile along the beach, I came to the weathered root of an enormous tree, torn 
from the forest by heavy winds many years in the past. The spreading arms of the root, 
three times as tall as me, lay facing the water. The few feet that remained of the trunk 
pointed inland; the bare wood bleached to the color of silver sand. I slid my hand along 
one of the curving roots, satin-smooth and warm under my fingers, feeling the link of her 
life to mine. Next time I came, I'd bring the camera and photograph the old crone. She 
had survived decades of battering storms with grace and dignity. 

I walked back to my lair of drift logs, collected the thermos, and headed up through 
the trees to the Jeep. I might as well embrace my eccentricity. After all, artists were 
supposed to be peculiar. I'd never have a partner but at least there was no need to fake 
any more. Let it all hang out, they'd said in the 60's. Why not? I had nothing left to lose. 

Stephanie's words came back: "You are both male and female, complete in yourself.’ 

If you say so, hon. I still have to learn to believe it, learn to live with it. 

I unlocked the Jeep and climbed in. Maybe it was all in how I looked at internal 
images of myself. I could choose to do my art and try to be content with that. Or I could 
go on being frustrated and angry at fate. I thought wryly of that phrase, 'the truth shall 
make you free.’ It didn't explain how to get used to freedom. 

At home, I showered and made some toast. Then I went into my office and slid 
Charlie's drawing of the hippo into an envelope, ready to take to the framing shop. If ever 
I needed a reminder not to take myself too seriously, it was now. 


~ 


I phoned Charlie a couple of days later. 

"Hey, babe! Why haven't you been answering your phone? And when are you 
coming home? I miss you all the time." 

"I miss you, too. A lot. But I'm not coming home." 

A long pause. "Why?" He'd be frowning and pulling at one ear lobe. 

"It's over, Charlie, and it's my fault. I just can't deal with sex. I miss you so much I 
feel like crying all the time, but I can't give you what you need." I plunged ahead before 
he could say anything, before I could chicken out. "I've been seeing a counselor. I've 
finally admitted something I should have known years ago and didn't want to face. I'm 
asexual." 

"What are you talking about? You made it okay with me." 

"I should get an Oscar for my performances." 

"Do you mean you were faking all the times we made love?" He sounded stunned. "I 
don't believe it. I just don't believe it." 

"It's true, though. I love you so much, Charlie, and I wanted things to be right 
between us. But I can't go on faking." 


"Jesus Christ! How could you do that to me?" His voice blared rage and pain. 

"I've been faking for thirty years. I thought I could fake for the rest of my life. But I 
can't do it anymore. I just can't." 

"Thanks a lot! How do you think that makes me feel?" 

"None of this is your fault. You're a wonderful lover." 

"If you can't get it on, how the fuck would you know?" 

"I've had sex with a lot of people. I know." 

"So that makes me the stud of the century, does it?" 

"I'm sorry. I don't know what else to say." 

"Don't say anything. I don't want to hear your voice again. I don't want to see you 
again. If you want to communicate, have your lawyer write me a letter." 

A click. He'd hung up. 

I cried a lot then. I'd lost Charlie as a friend. I'd hurt him badly, but why couldn't he 
understand how hard this was for me? Why couldn't he understand why I'd lied? 

Then Wes's face appeared in my mind, and I remembered how angry I'd been with 
him for lying to me. Despair sent me to the liquor cabinet and oblivion. I'd gotten over 
being angry with Wes, but Charlie would never forgive me. 


~ 


The next few days passed in a blur of alcohol and tears. I saw Stephanie a couple of 
times and literally wept on her shoulder. Losing my illusions and losing Charlie all in the 
space of a couple of weeks was hard to take. "What have I got left?" 

"You've got Zanni," Stephanie said. "The real Zanni now. Get to know her. Your 
camera hasn't deserted you, has it? Or your friends?" 

I cried on Dee's shoulder, too. She suggested I visit Willow Bluff. 

"You're a genius." I could spend time with Jeff. Go to the river and visit the willow 
tree. Check up on Ruth. Get away from my thoughts. 

I booked for the first two weeks of June and when J arrived in Calgary, Jeff was 
waiting. "I could have rented a car," I said, after we'd hugged. 

"Sure you could," Jeff said, "but I like to get out on the highway now and then, see 
who's been building what." 

That evening we sat on the veranda, sipping homemade lemonade. I decided to get 
the hard stuff over with first. "I've been seeing a counselor and I'm going to make more 
changes in my life. I've learned that I'm androgynous and asexual." 

He blinked. "What does all that mean?" 

"Androgyny means the hormones and genes got a little mixed up when I was in the 
womb, and I came out half female, half male." 

"But you looked like a girl," he said. "A sweet little girl baby. I changed your diapers 
often enough to know." 

"Androgyny is psychological, not physical. My body is female, but my mind works 
as much like a man's as it does a woman's.” 

Jeff refilled his glass. "I guess I know what asexual means. You don't like sex." 

"T like it a little bit, but not enough. I've been faking passion forever." 

"That's a real bugger." 

"Yeah." Tears prickled at the back of my eyes. "I had to let Charlie go." 


Jeff patted my hand. "I'm sorry as hell." 

"Me, too." I pulled a tissue out of my jeans pocket and dabbed at my eyes. 

"Your mother and I were lucky. We lived in each other's pockets and minds. I guess 
you'll never have that." 

"Not unless I find somebody who hates sex but loves my independent nature." 

He gave me a shrewd look. "You like your alone time, too." He shook his head. 
"How are you going to manage on your own?" 

That made me smile and I stuffed the tissue back in my pocket. "I'm not just some 
helpless woman, Jeff. I have balls, too." 

He threw back his head and laughed, becoming for a split second the young Jeff I'd 
adored as a child. "You always did. Your mother often said you took after me." He 
sobered. "But I guess now we know the real reason." 

"Well, lots of women have balls." 

"Your mother did." After a long pause, he said, "You hear about Steve dying?" 

"Ruth told me. It made me really sad." 

"A wasted life. Except for his two kids. They turned out good." 

"Did you ever find out why he drank so much?" 

Jeff shook his head. "Only suspicions. Maybe he was like you, didn't fit the mold. 
Heard him say some odd things, but I never knew if it was him or the booze talking." 

"I've wondered the same thing." It was too late for Steve. But not for me. I still had 
the chance to enjoy the rest of my life and make something good of it. Some of the gloom 
lifted off my shoulders and went away. 

A surprising thought crossed my mind. With my love of solitary wandering, did I 
really want to live in someone else's pocket and mind? Was it even possible? 

Jeff went inside to answer the phone. He came back and said, "That was Ruth. She 
sounds real pleased. Says she and Bud are getting back together." 

"I can't imagine why she wants him," I said. 

"There's no accounting for taste. She asked to talk to you." 

I went inside to the phone. "Jeff says you and Bud have sorted things out." 

"T'll tell you about it tomorrow." Ruth sounded jubilant. "Lunch at Wing Lee's? One 


o'clock. It'll be quiet then." 


Wing Lee's had been refurbished. The walls and booths were no longer blue but a 
warm sand color. Framed prints hung on the walls. The menu was smaller and offered a 
couple of vegetarian entrees. | commented on the changes to Ruth. 

"Wing Lee retired and his daughter runs the place now. Try the shrimp fettuccine." 

After the waitress took our orders, Ruth said, "Bud phoned and asked if he could see 
me. I wouldn't let him come to the house, so we met at a restaurant in Lethbridge." 

"Why that far away?" 

"If we'd met here, someone would have seen us, and the rumors would have been 
flying. We don't want anybody to know our business." Ruth took a sip of her water. 
"Anyway, he begged me to take him back. Said he'd made an awful mistake in leaving 
me for Alice and didn't realize how good he'd had it at home until he left." 

"Did he happen to say anything about love?" 


Ruth's expression softened. "Oh yes. He said he'd always loved me. He wasn't sure 
what had happened with Alice but thought maybe it was hormones or something and said 
it was kind of like having the ‘flu." 

I wondered what 'love' meant to a sap like Bud, but I didn't really want to know. I 
wondered, too, how Alice would feel if she knew she'd been compared to a bout of ‘flu. 

"So has he moved back in?" 

Ruth smiled with the satisfaction of a cat who's eaten fresh tuna. "No. I told him I'd 
have to think about it for a while." 

I was delighted. She was making him wait. "Is he okay with that?" 

This time she laughed. "He'll have to be, won't he?" 

Our fettuccine arrived. I sniffed and decided it was edible. Possibly even delicious. 
"Are you happy about your marriage being back on track?" 

"Very," she said. "I feel safe and secure again." 

That's what marriage had done for me, too. But I was sure Ruth's reasons were 
different. "Why does marriage make you feel secure?" 

"Because it's the way life is supposed to be. Having a partner and everything that 
goes with it, kids and grandkids, cats and dogs, routine, family happenings." 

"You mean like we had at home when we were young?" 

Ruth looked surprised. "But that wasn't really a home, not after Mom died. I felt like 
everything was going to fall apart and it was up to me to hold it together all by myself. 
Granny was too old, you were too young, and Dad didn't pay attention to important 
stuff." 

She picked up her coffee cup and glanced at me over the rim. "Like him calling you 
his little buddy, as if you were a boy, and asking you to call him Jeff." 

Had she been jealous of that intimacy? Was she still? If I asked, she'd deny it. I didn't 
feel like fighting with her. I'd spent too many years fighting with myself. 

"His instincts were pretty good, actually." It was time for my confession to Ruth. I 
told her the same things I'd told Jeff. 

"But you look normal," Ruth said, staring at me. "Are you sure that counselor knows 
what she's talking about?" 

"Oh, she knows, believe me." 

"Well, what are you doing about it? You can be cured, can't you?" 

"Ruth, you weren't listening. This kind of thing arises from how hormones interact 
with genes and so on, before we're even born. That's not something that can be changed." 

I could see her struggling with it. "But I'm not like that." 

"So you were lucky, everything worked right for you." 

"Zanni, how can you live with not being normal?" 

"I don't have a choice, do I? I've always known there was something different about 
me. I just didn't know what. And I am normal. I'm not the only androgyne or asexual in 
the world. There are lots of us. A significant minority, as the books say." 

"You mean you simply have to accept this?" 

"Yes," I said, waving away the dessert menu, "I simply have to accept it. And like 
Jeff said when I told him, it's a bugger." 

She was silent for a minute. "Does this mean you're leaving Charlie?" 

"Yes." I didn't want to talk about Charlie. I'd already cried too many tears. 

Ruth reached across the table and held my hand. "I'm sorry. I guess that explains the 


divorces, too. It's sad you didn't know all this before." 

"Yeah, I could have skipped the usual assumptions and saved myself a lot of pain." 
Steve and I might have been good together after all. If we could have avoided the pitfall 
of trying to be like other people and if we'd been honest about how we truly felt. 


If, if, if. 
% 


Next morning, when the air was still and fresh, the sun still below the horizon, I took 
the camera and headed for the river, anticipating a peaceful hour under the weeping 
willow tree. But, when I reached the edge of the bank and looked down, the space where 
the willow should have been was empty. The shock stunned me to stillness. I shivered, 
suddenly afraid. 

I fought through the brush and alders to where the tree had lived. Like the old crone 
on French Beach, the stump of the willow had been ripped out of the ground and lay 
prone, facing the river. The top of the stump was even and flat. Who had sawed the tree 
down? And why? 

I sat beside the stump, feeling desolate. Nothing was permanent. Nothing could ever 
be settled. Jeff might die tomorrow. Or Dee. Or me. Chantal might marry. I closed my 
eyes and remembered the tree as it had been on my last visit, years ago. The long, 
graceful leaves enclosed me in a green curtain spangled with sunlight. 

I stood up finally, resigned. I could still visit the tree in memory, though it wouldn't 
be the same. As I turned to leave, wanting to trade this place of death for Jeff's company 
and a plate of his bacon and eggs, I noticed part of the root was still in the ground and 
from it had sprouted a small green shoot. 

I laughed aloud. If I lived long enough, someday I'd be able to sit under my willow 
tree again. 

At home, sitting over a third cup of coffee on the veranda, I said to Jeff, "What 
happened to the weeping willow down at the river?" 

"We had heavy flooding a couple of years ago and the ground there got saturated. 
Then a windstorm came and took the tree down. I'm sorry it's gone." He paused. "At least 
somebody got some use out of the wood." 

"You used to go down there, too?" 

"Now and then." His eyes twinkled. "Bet you never knew I used the same secret path 
you did." 

If the willow tree had been my home and I could still visit it in my mind, did that 
mean I held all the important things of life in my head? 

That thought zapped me like a shot of electricity. My mind was the only thing that 
would last, unchanging if I was lucky, until I died. I'd been looking for home in the 
wrong places. Home was inside me. Home was me. 


~ 


I'd been back in Victoria just long enough to unpack and shower when someone 
knocked at my door. I hurried to open it, expecting to see Dee. 


But it was Charlie. 

My knees gave way. All I could do was hang onto the door, my mouth open. 

He looked at me for a long minute. Then he grinned, that wonderful, lopsided, quirky 
grin that always made me melt, and held out his arms. 

I threw myself into them. He held me close, and I bawled on his shoulder until his 
shirt was soaking wet. 

Eventually we made it to the living room. "How did you get into the building?" 

"Dee buzzed me in." 

"Oh, God! I'm so glad you're not mad at me anymore. You aren't, are you?" 

"No, I'm not. I realized that I've done my share of faking, too." 

"You? Like what?" I'd always thought Charlie was up-front about everything. 

"When I started law school, I wanted to go out and fight fierce battles to protect the 
helpless. Then I got in with a crowd of movers and shakers. I admired them and, so 
gradually that I didn't see it happening, I did become like them." 

"You were part of a group. You belonged." 

"Exactly. But those colleagues of mine were after big bucks and determined to win 
cases, no matter the cost. I came to realize the cost was conscience and integrity. I was 
destroying myself for money. That's when I changed careers. Not very long before we 
met. So, you see, I know all about faking it." 

"I wanted to fit in so much I've been doing it all my life. I was sure talking about it 
would accomplish nothing." 

"You might be right." He twinkled at me. "I fell in love with Zanni the person. I love 
you for who you are, and I don't care if you have metaphorical hair on your chest." 

I laughed. It was such a relief to know Charlie didn't hate me. 

"But the asexuality, babe. How could you not know that about yourself?" 

"I never compared notes with other women, so I didn't know what sex was supposed 
to be like. I assumed that a soul mate was the only one who could make it work. I didn't 
want to be different, I wanted to belong." 

He seemed to be gathering himself together, bracing for something. "We can work it 
out, Zanni. We have everything else that makes a marriage good. I love being with you. I 
can learn to do without sex." 

I had to clamp my teeth together to keep from saying yes. Living without sex would 
destroy him. Which would destroy me. "Charlie, a compromise like that will eat away at 
you until you're bitter. That's why I can't face faking it anymore." 

"You don't have to. We just wouldn't have sex." 

"But you've said sex is essential to your happiness, so you'd be faking just as much 
as I was. Every day of my married life I was afraid of the coming night. Do you want to 
know how often I feigned sleep to avoid sex? How many excuses I made to stay up late, 
so my partner would be asleep before I went to bed? How long my periods were?" 

"Did you fake headaches?" 

"Too much of a cliché." He was trying to make me laugh, hoping I'd give in and slip 
back into our teasing relationship. "Look, it just kills me that I'll never know real passion 
in bed. It kills me that we can't be together, but it would never work." 

"We could give it a try." 

"Imagine what it would be like three months down the road, Charlie. You'd want me 
every day, but you'd know I didn't want you and you'd be eaten up with frustration. You'd 


probably feel like killing me." 

He was silent for a long time. Then he gave a gusty sigh. "Yeah. I probably would. 
I've never been able to do without sex, so I don't know why I think that could change 
now. But I don't want to do without you, either." 

Tears slid down my cheeks. "I'm so sorry, Charlie. Sorry, sorry, sorry. I wish I'd 
known when we first met, so I could warn you off. I love you and I always will, but I 
can't give you what you need. I can't live the lie any longer." 

"Warning me off wouldn't have worked, babe. I'd have assumed you never had good 
sex and set out to prove I could make you happy." He sighed again. "Can we be friends? 
Tell me I can at least have that." 

"Always. I can't think of anybody I'd rather have as a friend." 

He looked like he might cry, too. "Can we see each other? Write, e-mail, phone?" 

"All of the above." 

He rose. "Come on, grab your bag. I'm taking you out for dinner. I need to have other 
people around, so I don't give in to the urge to ravish you." 

"I don't do sex anymore," I said primly. 

"Well, screw you. And, oh God, how I wish I could." 

"Then you'd better not stay here tonight." 

"I booked into a hotel just in case you were hard to convince." 

"I could always phone you later." 

"Yeah?" He was grinning. "That would be cool." 

The next day we flew to Toronto. He'd booked a seat for me before he came, on the 
chance I'd agree to live with him again. What we did, however, was pack up my 
possessions and ship them to Victoria, and talk hours on end. I stayed in a hotel. 

"Better that way, babe. Then I won't be awake all night, knowing you're in the next 
room, so close I could just walk in there and..." 

"I can phone you from the hotel. I might start charging, though." 

"Yeah, yeah." 

One night we went out with Marylou and her lover. They were a good match, both 
elegantly dressed, meticulously groomed and smooth, flamboyant dancers. They 
obviously enjoyed the attention from the other patrons of the club. While they were 
performing, I leaned toward Charlie and said, "Is James transsexual?" 

"No, he's straight." 

"But he knows about Marylou?" 

"Oh, yeah. Every last detail, so she says." 

"Good for her. How's the court case coming?" 

"We won. Sort of. We forced the company to rehire her, which was great, because it 
set a precedent. However, management made life so miserable for her, in ways that 
weren't actionable, that she got fed up and quit." 

"Oh, that's too bad!" 

"No, it's not." Charlie grinned. "After all the publicity over the case, she had job 
offers from half a dozen places. She's working again and happier than she's ever been." 

"Congratulations! Now I can stop worrying about her." 

"Marylou is a survivor. She had to be, to go through what she did. The good thing for 
me—and my firm—is we're now getting a bunch of Marylous." 

On my last evening, we went to our favorite restaurant and Charlie bought me a 


yellow rose. As we sat over coffee and brandy, he stroked my wrist and fingers. "How 
about one for the road, babe?" 

"Can't do it, Charlie. I spent years looking for somebody to light my fire. Now that I 
know my fireplace doesn't work, I'm through pretending it does." 

He grinned. "Had to try. You might have said yes." 

"You have no idea how much I wish I could." 

"Oh, I think I do." He squeezed my hand. "Okay, subject closed. I didn't mean to ruin 
dinner with my fantasies." 

"You didn't. I've discovered it's very peaceful not playing the sex game." In a way, I 
could feel sorry for him, addicted to having sex every day. It probably took as much time 
and money to feed a sex addiction as it did to feed one for alcohol, tobacco, or crack. But 
sometimes I felt sorry for myself, too, because that part of life would never be mine. 

He tugged at his ear lobe. "I can't imagine being detached about sex. Not until I'm 
dead. It would be great to discuss my sex life with you some day. When I have one." 

"Maybe, when I recover from losing you as my soul mate." 

He took my hands in his. "Let's keep on talking and getting together for a beer once 
in a while. I will always want you in my life." 

"I feel the same about you." 

Next day I kissed Charlie goodbye, my lips wet with tears, and boarded the plane for 
Victoria. But it was a relief to be going home to the West Coast, escaping the almost 
irresistible temptation to try faking for Charlie one more time. 


~ 


Near the end of June, Chantal came to sing at the jazz festival, bringing Damian with 
her. I saw all her performances and led the clapping and screaming for encores. She still 
limped a little and the scars on her face were obvious. Everybody loved her. Her voice 
had matured into an infinitely variable, rich, and subtle instrument. 

The three of us went out for dinner one night. I was sipping a single malt and reading 
the menu when I realized Chantal was smiling at me. "What?" 

"Chérie, you are sitting with your back toward the room, toward the door." 

"What of it?” 

"You must finally feel safe." 

Then I remembered. When we were in Greece, I'd always sat with my back against 
the wall, so I could see what was happening, see who was close to me. I'd never noticed 
my attitude changing. Hardly surprising. Dee said I never noticed anything. 

Later, in the washroom, I asked, "Are you going to marry Damian?" 

"That's a silly question. No, I am not going to marry him. Or live with him. That 
would ruin everything. We are both happy with the way things are." 

"I have another question. If we were still lovers and I told you I didn't want to have 
sex anymore, would you dump me?" 

"Chérie, if you couldn't get it up for me, others would. I love you as a friend. Sex has 


nothing to do with that." 


Stephanie and I discussed relationships over lunch one day. We were slowly building 
a friendship. Her serenity and ability to live in the moment were restful. I had no idea 
what I gave her, but I hoped that someday she'd tell me. 

"I was lucky," she said. "I realized in my early teens that I didn't want to marry so I 
learned to make friends." 

"I have some wonderful longtime friends. I rely on them way more than family." 

"Do your friends know your discoveries about yourself?" 

"Yes, they know." I'd spilled my guts to Dee, whatever I hadn't already spilled over 
the years. Nicole scolded me for being clueless, then demanded I come to New York for a 
visit so she could feed me properly. Neil and Robert promised to stand me a proper boozy 
dinner next time I flew east and welcome me to the queer world. 

"Still hankering for a partnership?" 

"I'd like one, but I'm not searching any more. Anyway, the chances of finding 
another asexual, androgynous loner seem pretty slim." 

Stephanie shook her head at me. "You don't need those labels now. Society uses 
them to pigeonhole people, for evil purposes as well as good. They don't really have 
much to do with who people are, what they're capable of, and what they need. I use them 
only as shorthand for broad definitions." 

"They helped me figure out who I am." I poured Stephanie another cup of tea. 

"Of course. But you've accepted yourself as a whole, normal human being now. You 
don't have to say you're an asexual, as if it's some sort of aberration. You can simply say 
you find sex less interesting than other forms of recreation." 

"I like swimming but not golf? Salmon but not anchovies?" 

"Exactly. You don't have to say you're androgynous, but that you enjoy a variety of 
experiences." She paused. "Variety is valuable in biology, which is why gender diversity 
has always been around. Why it's natural. The majority of people may be heterosexuals 
who like sex, but there are hundreds, maybe thousands, of variations." 

"Okay, no labels, no mating games, no faking. And I'm happy living by myself." I 
told her about the loss of the weeping willow tree I'd always thought of as home. "It was 
hard to take but taught me that nothing is permanent. And that my true home is me." 

Which was the truth, I thought, as I drove away from the restaurant, but not quite all 
of it. There was something still missing in my life. 


*~ 


Early in September, I sat on my balcony, basking in the mellow, slightly smoky 
sunshine, and taking stock of my life. I'd never dreamed this was how I'd end up. Oddly 
enough, I felt settled. Finally. Not a moment too soon since I'd be fifty-two on the 
thirtieth. Not old, but not young either. 

I poured a splash of single malt, put out crackers and sharp Cheddar on the patio 
table and a Jesse Cook CD in the player. Dee would be along soon for our Friday 
afternoon bull session and my lamb shish kabob. We had keys to each other's apartments 
now and, unless I was away for a few days photographing, we took turns making dinner. 

She came out on the balcony half an hour later, having poured her own martini. "I 
may have sold the framing shop today. Not for sure, but it looks good." 


"What will you do with your time now?" 

She raised her glass to me. "Two days a week to look after your paperwork and set 
up new dealers for prints. There's an incredible amount of detail to get through. I've 
agreed to work at the store two days a week for the next six months and I'm finally going 
to work on my golf game. Really work on it. And play with the cats. I feel like somebody 
just lifted the world off my shoulders." 

"You look relaxed." 

Dee sipped her drink. "You're looking very relaxed yourself." 

"[ had three productive days at Tofino, taking pictures of surf, sand, and starfish. 
Came home with twenty rolls. Plus two cards from the digital camera." 

"I'm dying to see them." Dee smiled. "I just had a great idea. You should marry a sea 
captain who only comes home once a year, bringing tons of duty-free scotch. The rest of 
the time he buggers off and leaves you to do your own thing." 

I laughed. "Make the sea captain Michael Flatley and I'd go for it." We'd watched 
Riverdance the weekend before. "He's so sexy when he dances. But you know what? I 
don't actually want him." 

"You don't?" 

"No. I don't want to fuck him; I want to be him." When he was dancing on stage, 
with the soft leather breeches and the boots, the broad-brimmed hat, and those intense 
blue eyes, I could imagine myself inside his body. I could imagine my feet pounding in 
the fast, rhythmic dance, feel my penis pressing against the leather, potent, ready to rise. 

"I didn't know you were still thinking about sex." 

"I always think about it when I see somebody sexy. I enjoy looking. I love the way 
men walk and the deep voices some of them have. Just as I enjoy seeing some cleavage. 
And tidy little buns on either sex." 

"It must be fun to be ambidextrous." Dee slung one leg over the arm of her chair. 
"Speaking of men, women, and sex, have you heard anything from Ruth?" 

"She phoned just before I left for Tofino and said she'd let Bud move back into the 
house. Apparently, he was really frantic by then." 

"To quote Shakespeare," Dee said, "all's well that ends well." 

"If it stays ended." 

"Zanni, you're a cynic." 

"No, just a realist. Anyway, somebody has to poke fun at sacred cows. You do it 
yourself." Like Charlie's drawing of the hippo, Dee made me laugh, shook me loose from 
being too serious about life, especially when I was tired or lonely and felt as if I was at 
odds with most of the human race. 

"Did you tell Ruth you had doubts about her decision?" 

"No." I sighed. "But there are bite scars on my tongue. Faking political correctness is 
a lot harder than faking orgasms." 

Dee put down her drink. "Do you want your birthday present?" 

"It's not for another three weeks." 

"I know," she said, "but I got something I think you'll love, and I want to give it to 
you now." She went inside and brought back a large box, handing it to me. 

I shook the box. "Doesn't weigh much." 

"Come on, open it.” 

Inside was an Aussie cowboy hat with a low crown and a cord to go under my chin. 


The suede was soft, the color of wet sand. I put it on and canted it slightly forward. I 
could feel the horse moving beneath me, the wind rushing past my ears. 

"Oh, Dee, it's wonderful!" I pulled her into my arms and hugged her. She hugged me 
back for a minute, then pulled away. But not before I felt her nipples, through the thin 
cotton of my shirt, harden against my chest. 

The thrill shook me to the core. I could give her something she needed. Something 
she wanted. I'd found what was missing from my life. 

Ideas rushed through my head as I sat down. We'd loved each other as friends for 
thirty years. It wasn't a big step to sharing something closer. I'd have to convince her that 
giving her pleasure would give me joy, that I wouldn't feel left out if she was the only one 
having an orgasm. Would she hold hands with me and cuddle while we watched a movie? 

I took a deep breath, then a sip of scotch. I needed to slow down. Dee probably 
wasn't thinking this way at all. But if she listened to her body, she might come to it soon. 
I watched her watching the bay, her face contemplative. What I could give her might not 
be enough. She might want romantic love, like she'd had with Jackie. Maybe she'd find it, 
too, but until then, I yearned to give her everything else she might want. 

I looked down at the bay, too. A heron stood in the shallow water, waiting for a fish. 
His head, beak, glistening eyes, and every single feather were distinct in the clear evening 
light. I had the feeling that if I looked closer, I'd see how each feather connected to his 
skin, to his blood flow and heartbeat, and to the still air surrounding him. The water 
around his legs was so limpid and still, I could see his toes spread over the pebbles on the 
floor of the bay, connected to the earth, connected to the sea. 


HHH 
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About This Book 
Zanni Howard, from her beginnings in a small prairie town to a career that takes her 
around the world, is an expert photographer, seeking to reveal both truth and beauty in 
her art. But, in her personal life, she blindly makes assumptions about who she is and 
what will bring her happiness. Zanni's struggle to fit into society and find the ideal soul 
mate leaves an agonizing wake of broken marriages and love affairs, guilt, and confusion. 
How will she learn that her only chance for happiness lies in discarding her misleading 
youthful dreams so she can see the truth about herself as clearly as she sees the image in a 
camera's viewfinder? 
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